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THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
ComMItTresE ON Lasor anp Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the Old Supreme 
Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator Lister Hill 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, Lehman, Me- 
Namara, Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Bender, and Allott. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
assistant staff director; and William G. Reidy and John S. Forsythe, 
professional staff members. 

Chairman Hii... The committee will come to order. 

We have met this morning for hearings on different bills, legisla- 
tion, dealing with Federal aid for school construction. 

As we recall, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
held extensive hearings on school-construction legislation last spring. 
In those hearings witnesses provided a very complete picture of the 
education crisis as of that time. It is our purpose at these present 
hearings to bring the information on the needs of our Nation’s schools 
up to date. 

The need for speedy action to meet the situation in our schools 
becomes more urgent every day. There is no need for lengthy pro- 
ceedings at this time, particularly since our committee made such a 
full inquiry last year. What is needed in this emergency is to take 
emergency action. * 

There is no more pressing problem confronting the Nation today 
than the crisis in our schools. Each day the shortage of classrooms 
grows more severe and we are finding ourselves with fewer and fewer 
trained teachers. School operating expenses have risen to new 
heights. The total financial demands are so great that, despite heroic 
efforts in community after community, we continue to fall further and 
further behind as each year brings a new and greater floodtide of 
children into our schools. 

Today it is estimated that over one-half of the classrooms in the 
Nation are so overcroweded as to make effective teaching almost im- 
possible. Every 15 minutes of every day our tremendous birthrate is 
bringing 30 more children into the population—creating a need, in 
effect, for another classroom and another teacher. Within 3 years 
our shortage of classrooms throughout the Nation will have climbed 
to 600,000. Day by day we are falling behind, with serious damage 
to our children and to the Nation. Millions of American boys and 
girls are being denied their American birthright—the right to an 
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adequate education. Our national security is being endangered by the 
inability of our schools to provide the basic training needed by many 
who might become scientists and engineers and research workers and 
leaders in every walk of life. We are stricken by the worst wave of 
juvenile delinquency in our history because children are neglected and 
too often left to roam the streets, instead of being in school. 

We know that this past year enrollment again broke all records. 
We were short at least 370,000 classrooms last September and faced 
a net lack of about 135,000 new teachers. 

People throughout the country are demanding, rightfully, that the 
Congress act to remedy these intolerable conditions. They are troubled 
not only for the well-being of the children themselves, but by the 
possibility that our superiority in the struggle against communism 
may be menaced by our failure to maintain American brainpower 
to overbalance the Soviet bloc’s massive brawnpower. 

I hope the present hearings will be brief. Their puropse is two- 
fold—to document the worsened school situation that has developed 
since the hearings last spring and bring our information up to date, 
and to hear testimony on the several school-construction bills which 
have been introduced so far in this, the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress. 

(The bills, S.4,S. 5, S. 480, S. 522, and S. 686, follow :) 


[S. 4, 84th Cong., 1st sess.]}\ 


A BILL To provide aid to States for the purpose of assisting schoo) districts in construct- 
ing urgently needed school facilities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress), is amended by (1) changing the heading 
to read “TITLE I—ASSISTANCE FOR SURVEYS AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
SCHOOLS”, (2) inserting between such heading and the heading of section 101 
the heading “Part A—STATE SURVEYS AND PLANS FoR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION”, 
(3) deleting “title” in the proviso in section 101 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“part”, and (4) adding at the end of such title the following new part: 


“Part B—ScHoo. CONSTRUCTION 
“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 111. (a) (1) The Commissioner shall allot to the States 50 per centum of 
the sums appropriated pursuant to section 116 for any fiscal year in accordance 
with paragraph (2) of this subsection and 50 per centum of such sums in accord- 
ance with paragraph (3) of this subsection. For the purpose of determining 
allotments under the provisions of this subsection the Commissioner shall (A) 
determine the number of dollars expended by a State for all school purposes by 
averaging the expenditure for all school purposes made by such State during 
the three most recent calendar years for which complete data are available, and 
(B) determine per capita income for the most recent calendar year for which 
complete data are available. The Secretary of Commerce shall supply such data 
to the Commissioner. 

“(2) The allotment to each State under this paragraph with respect to such 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such sums as the number, which is determined by 
multiplying the school-age population of such State by the number of dollars 
expended by such State for all school purposes and dividing the result by the 
total per capita income in dollars of all individuals in such State, bears to the 
total of such numbers for all States. 

“(3) The allotment to each State under this paragraph with respect to such 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such sums as the number, which is determined by 
multiplying the school-age population of such State by the total per capita income 
in dollars of all individuals in all States and dividing the result by the total 
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per capita income in dollars of all individuals in such State, bears to the total 
of such numbers for all States. 

“(b) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year shall be 
available until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, during the year for which the allotment was made, by the 
State educational agency as the Federal share of the cost of public school facili- 
ties projects approved by it under the State plan approved under this part; 
and such allotment shall also be available for payments to the State under sec- 
tion 114. 

“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 112. (a) Any State desiring to take advantage of this part may submit, 
through its State educational agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes 
of this part. Such State plan shall— 

“(1) designate such State educational agency as the sole agency respon- 
sible for administering or supervising the administration of the plan through- 
out the State and contain satisfactory evidence that such agency will have 
authority to carry out the plan; 

“(2) establish such procedures and standards as will reasonably assure 
that any construction with respect to which funds are paid to the State 
under this part will be sound from an engineering and educational stand- 
point, that the costs of such construction will be reasonable, and that such 
construction will be commenced and completed within a reasonable time; 

“(3) establish principles and procedures governing the approval and 
certification of projects which will give priority to local educational agencies 
which have the greatest relative urgency of need, taking into account the 
number of children for whom additional minimum classroom facilities are 
needed and the inadequacy of the funds and sources of funds available to 
such agencies to provide such minimum facilities ; 

“(4) establish standards for determination of the Federal share of the 
cost of a school facilities project, approved by the State educational agency, 
which shall provide equitably (and to the extent practicable on the basis 
of objective criteria) for variations between projects or classes of projects 
on the basis of the economic status of the areas, relative need as between 
areas for additional school facilities, and other relevant factors; but no 
such standards shall provide for a Federal share of more than 6634 per 
centum or less than 3314 per centum of the cost of construction of any such 
project ; and 

“(5) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports 
to the Commissioner as are reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner 
to perform his responsibilities under this part and give to the Commissioner 
upon request access to the records upon which such information is based 
for the purpose of assuring the correctness and verification of such reports. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). He shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing. A final deci- 
sion of the Commissioner refusing to approve a State plan or modification thereof 


shall be subject to judicial review in accordance with the provisions of section 
115 (b). 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS AND RECOVERY THEREOF 


“Sec. 113. (a) Upon a certification by a State educational agency listing a 
school facilities project (or projects) approved during a fiscal year under a State 
plan approved under section 112, and setting forth the estimated cost of each such 
project and the amount of the Federal share of such cost, the Commissioner shall 
reserve an amount equal to such share out of the State’s allotment for such fiscal 
year. Payment of such amount shall be made by the Commissioner, upon request 
of the State educational agency, through the disbursing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, and, subject to the provisions of section 111 (b), shall be made at such 
time or times and in such installments (in advance of the incurring of costs or 
otherwise) as the Commissioner may determine. Such payments shall be used 
exclusively to meet the costs of construction of the project (or projects) for 
which such amount has been reserved. The Commissioner shall change any 
amount so reserved upon request of the State educational agency and receipt of 
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an amended certification from such agency, but only to the extent such change 
is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this part. 

“(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under 
this section is terminated or abandoned or not completed within such reasonable 
period as may be determined in aecordance with regulations of the Commissioner, 
the State which certified such project shall be liable to repay to the United States, 
to the credit of the appropriation originally charged therewith,. the amount of 
such payments or such lesser amount as the Commissioner deems reasonable 
under the circumstances. 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 114. Such portion of a State’s allotment for a fiscal year, but not to 
exceed 1 per centum thereof, as the State educational agency may determine 
shall be available for payment to such State of an amount equal to one-half of 
the costs incurred during such year in administering its plan approved under 
section 112. The Commissioner shall from time to time estimate the sum which 
should be paid to each State under this section during such ensuing period as he 
may determine, and shall pay the amount so estimated to the State, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum by which the Commissioner finds that 
his estimate for any prior period in the same or a prior fiscal year was greater 
or less than the amount which should have been paid to the State for such 
period. Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the 
Department of the Treasury, prior to audit or settlement by the General Account- 
ing Office and at the time or times fixed by the Commissioner. 


“WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


“Sec. 115. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to the State educational agency, finds that, in the adminis- 
tration of the State plan there is a failure to comply substantially with any pro- 
vision required by section 112 (a) to be contained in the plan, the Commissioner 
shall withhold further payments under section 113 or 114 to such State or with- 
hold further payments for any activity or project designated by the Commissioner 
as being directly affected by such failure, as the Commissioner may determine 
to be appropriate under the circumstances, until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State 
repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys which have been diverted 
or improperly expended; except that the foregoing provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to payment of any amount already reserved under section 118 (a) 
with respect to any school facilities project. After notice as provided in this 
subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend the making of further 
reservations of funds (and the making of changes in reservations already made) 
under Section 113 (a) for projects in such State pending the making of his findings 
under this subsection. 

“(b) The final refusal of the Commissioner to approve any plan or modification 
under section 112 and the Commissioner’s final action under subsection (a) of 
this section shall, at the instance of the State educational agency, be subject to 
judicial review on the record in the United States Court of Appeals for the circuit 
in which the State is located in accordance with the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Src. 116. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated $500,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, to assist, as provided 
in this part, in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities. The sums so appropriated for either fiscal year shall be 
available for allotment among the States as provided in this part.” 

Sec. 2. Section 210 (14) of such Act is amended by inserting “part A of” before 
“title I”. 


[S. 5, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for emergency Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories 
in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Emergency 
Public School Construction Act of 1955”. 
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APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. For such purposes as are hereinafter provided, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed $500,000,000 each for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 3. Amounts paid to any State under this Act shall be expended only for 
the construction of public elementary and secondary schoo! facilities within such 
State. 


APPORTION MENT 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 2 for a fiscal 
year, the Commissioner of Education shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the product of (A) the school-age popu- 
lation of the State, and (B) the square of its allotment percentage (as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner under paragraph (2) hereof) bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products for all the States: Provided, That no such allot- 
ment to any State (other than the Virgin Islands) under this paragraph for any 
fiscal year shall be less than $200,000. 

(2) The allotment percentage for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 45 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the allotment percentage shall in no case 
be more than 70 per centum or iess than 40 per centum, and (B) the allotment 
percentage for Hawaii shall be 55 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be 70 per centum. The allotment percentages shall be 
promulgated by the Commissioner as soon as possible after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecu- 
tive years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce, and the percentages so promulgated shall be conclusive for purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) (1) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year shall 
be available until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, not later than the end of the fiscal year for which the allot- 
ment was made, by the State agency as the Federal share (as determined under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) hereof) of the cost of school facilities projects approved 
by it under the State plan approved pursuant to section 5 (b). 

(2) The Federal share for any State shall be 100 per centum less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 33% per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Hawaii shall be 50 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be 6624 per centum. The Federal share percentages shall be prom- 
ulgated by the Commissioner as soon as possible after the date of enactment of 
this Act on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the States and of 
the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive years for 
which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce, and 
the percentages so promulgated shall be conclusive for purposes of this Act. 

(3) The Federal share for any approved school facilities project shall be 
equal to the Federal share for the State in which such project is located: 
Provided, That if the State plan contains standards approved by the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to section 5 (a) (11), the Federal share with respect to such 
project shall be determined by the State agency in accordance with such stand- 
ards. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit, 
through its State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 
Such State plan shall— 

(1) designate such State agency as the sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have au- 
thority to carry out such plan in conformity with this Act; 
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(3) describe the steps if any, which have been taken toward making full 
use of State and local financial resources in the construction of school facili- 
ties, including the steps, if any, taken toward formulating sound long-range 
school construction programs in the local areas and attaining a more efficient 
organization of school districts in the State ; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facilities projects, which shall take into account (A) the relative urgency 
of the need within the different areas of the State for school facilities, par- 
ticularly in areas especially affected by a rapid and substantial increase in 
school-age population, and (B) the relative financial resources of the several 
local school agencies ; 

(5) set forth the amounts of State funds which will be available for 
assistance to local school agencies in providing school facilities and the 
principles which will govern the distribution of such funds, together with 
satisfactory evidence that there will be no diminution of State effort in 
meeting the total costs of public education and that the Federal funds 
allotted pursuant to this Act will be used in addition to and not as a sub- 
stitute for State and local funds available for the construction of public 
elementary and secondary school facilities ; 

(6) provide fiscal control and fund accounting procedures, both for the 
State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved projects, 
as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for 
Federal funds under this Act and to assure proper application of non- 
Federal funds used in connection therewith ; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards for locating, planning, 
and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide for affording to every local school agency within the State 
applying for a project an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency ; 

(9) provide that the State agency will make such reports (including 
reports required by section 8) to the Commissioner in such form and con- 
taining such information as is reasonably necessary to enable the Com- 
missioner to perform his responsibilities under this Act; and 

(10) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities pro- 
jects approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 
U. 8. C. 276a-276a-—5), and that every such employee shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate not less than one and one-half times his basic rate of pay 
for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any 
workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. The Secretary 
of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards specified in para- 
graph (10), the authority and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276c). 

(11) The State plan may include standards for determination of the 
Federal share of the cost of projects approved in the State. Such stand- 
ards shall provide equitably (and, to the extent practicable, on the basis of 
objective criteria) for variations between projects or classes of projects on 
the basis of the economic status of areas, relative need as between areas 
for additional school facilities, and other relevant factors. No such stand- 
ards shall provide for a Federal share of more than 66% per centum or 
less than 3344 per centum of the cost of construction of any project. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not fully 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted by such agency and approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a) ; or 

(2) in the administration of such plan there is a failure to comply 
substantially with any such provision; 
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the Commissioner shall withhold further payments under section 6 to the State 
or withhold further payments for any activity or project designated by the Com- 
missioner as being directly affected by such failure, as the Commissioner may 
determine to be appropriate under the circumstances, until he is satisfied that 
there is no longereany such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, 
until the State repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys which 
have been diverted or improperly expended ; except that the foreguving provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to payment of any amount already reserved 
under section 6 (a) with respect to any school facilities project not directly 
affected by such failure. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend the making of further reservations of funds 
under section 6 (a) for projects in such State pending the making of the findings 
under this subsection. 
PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Seo. 6 (a) Upon a certification by a State agency— 

(1) listing a school facilities project (or projects) approved by it during 
a fiscal year under a State plan approved under section 5; 

(2) certifying that each such project is for construction of school facilities 
required to relieve emergency situations where existing facilities are in- 
adequate; and 

(3) setting forth the estimated cost of each such project, the amount of 
the Federal share of such cost, and the number of pupils to be accommodated 

in each such project, 

the Commissioner shall reserve an amount equal to such share out of the State’s 
allotment for such fiscal year. Payment of such amount shall be made by the 
Commissioner to the State, upon request of the State agency, through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, at such time or times and in such install- 
ments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as the Commissioner 
may determine. Such payments shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
construction of the project (or projects) for which such amount has been re- 
served. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request 
of the State agency and receipt of an amended certification from such agency, 
but only to the extent such change is not inconsistent with the other provisions 
of this Act. 

(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under 
this section is terminated or abandoned or not completed within such reason- 
able period as may be determined in accordance with the regulations of the 
Commissioner, the State which certified such project shall be liable to repay 
to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser amounts as the 
Commissioner deems reasonable under the circumstances. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 7. The State agency shall submit to the Commissioner, on or before 
the 1st day of November of each year after 1955 and prior to 1959, for trans- 
mission to the Congress, a detailed statement of the amount received by such 
State for the preceding fiscal year and of its disbursement. The State agency 
shall represent the State in the administration of the funds received; provide 
for an annual audit of the expenditure of the funds received, and for the sub- 
mission of a copy thereof to the Commissioner, together with certification that 
during the preceding fiscal year the State complied with the applicable pro- 
visions of this Act. On the first day of each regular session of the Congress 
the Commissioner shall transmit such reports (received during the preceding 
year) to the Congress, together with such recommendations and comments as 
in his judgment the Congress should consider. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final ac- 
tion under section 5 (c), such State may appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he based his action. 
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(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the tran- 
script and record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified fiindings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight 
of the evidence. 

(ec) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. Except as specifically provided by this Act. no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State 
agency, schoo] agency, or school to which any funds have been or may be paid 
under this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 10. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” shall mean one of the forty-eight States, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands; 

(2) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regu- 
larly constituted local school authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of public schools in a county, township, independent or other school district 
located within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities ; 

(3) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for the pur- 
poses of a school or schools, but shall not include (A) interests in land, (B) off- 
site improvements, (C) athletic stadia, or (PD) structures or facilities intended 
primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other 
events for which admission is to be charged to the general public; 

(4) The term “public elementary and secondary. school” means elementary 
schools and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control ; 

(5) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and the school-age popu- 
lation of the several States shall be determined on the basis of the most recent 
estimates certified by the Department of Commerce; 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its sys- 
tem of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof by 
the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for develop- 
ing and submitting a State plan for approval under section 5 (a) and for admin- 
istering the approved plan: Provided, That “State agency” for the Virgin Islands 
shall mean the Governor; 

(7) The terms “construct,” “constructing,” and “construction” mean new econ- 
struction, including the preparation of drawings and specifications for school 
facilities, erecting, building, acquiring, or extending school facilities ; and 

(8) The terms “Commissioner of Education” and “Commissioner” mean the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or employee 
of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making 
of regulations. 
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[S. 480, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) 


A BILL To authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1955,” 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free public 
education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the number 
needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating our chil- 
dren lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current shortage 
of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed throughout 
the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes a threat to 
the security and welfare of the Nation as a whole. The national interest requires 
that the Federal Government join with State and local governments in solving 
this pressing problem. It is the purpose of this Act to provide for Federal pay- 
ments to State educational agencies to enable the States and local communities 
to expand their school construction programs to the extent necessary to provide 
school facilities adequate to their needs. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act-— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(2) The terms “construction” and “constructing” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the canstruction of school facilities. 

(3) The term “shool facilities’ means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for schoo! 
purposes; the term does not include (a) interests in land, (b) off-site improve- 
ments, (c) athletic stadia, (d) structures or facilities intended primarily for 
athletic exhibitions, contests or games or other events for which admission is 
to be charged to the general public, or (e) structures or facilities designed to 
be used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums or 
gymnasiums. 

(4) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Canal Zone. 

(5) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction 
of public schools in a county, township, independent, or other school district 
located within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities. ’ 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof 
by the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for de- 
veloping and submitting a State plan for approval under section 6 and for ad- 
winistering the approved plan; in the case of the Virgin Islands, the term 
“State agency” means the Governor. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


SEc. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for the five succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as 


lene at to make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose 
of this Act. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5 (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
payments under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all 
the States. As used in this sub-section, the term “school-age population” means 
that part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, 
both inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out 
of the State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which 
shall— 

(1) designate the State agency through which the plan is submitted as 
the sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout the 
State: 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have authority 
to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency, 
for construction of school facilities for tax-supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which are under public supervision and control ; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facility construction projects, which shall take into account the relative 
financial resources of the several local school agencies in the State; the 
relative efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs for 
school facilities out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency of 
their needs for school facilities, determined according to relative conditions 
of overcrowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to which unsafe and 
obsolete facilities are in use ; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund-accounting procedures (for 
the State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved proj- 
ects) as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(6) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to each 
local school agency within the State which applies for approval of a con- 
struction project under this Act; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning 
and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Commis- 
sioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably neces- 
sary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act; and 

(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. 8. C., 
secs. 276a—276a-—5), and that every such employee shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate not less than one and one-half times his basic rate of pay for 
all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any workday or 
forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor standards specified in paragraph (10), 
the authority and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276c). 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted through the agenry and approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a), or 
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(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (a) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project designated by him as directly 
affected by such failure, until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or 
arranges for the repayment of Federal funds which have been diverted or 
improperly expended. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend further reservations of funds under section 7 (a) 
for projects in the State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State agencies 
which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish statements 
to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such statement shall 
set forth one or more projects approved by the State agency under the plan, the 
estimated cost of each such project, and the amount which the State agency 
desires to be paid for each project out of the State's allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a com- 
mitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in the 
statement, the amount requested by the State agency for that project. The 
Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State 
agency and receipt of an amended statement from the State agency, but only 
to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this 
Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State agency, 
through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, at such 
times and in such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) 
as he may determine. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost 
of constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amounts as the Commissioner deems reasonable. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 7 
only if the amount to be reserved under the commitment, plus any amounts paid 
or to be paid under other commitments previously issued under this Act to the 
same State agency for the same fiscal year, does not exceed one-half of the sum 
of (1) the cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total cost of 
constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been issued. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 6, such State may appeal to the United States district court for 
the district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript 
and record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be 
subject to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 


58250—55——_2 
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ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system of any school agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the Office 
of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of regulations. 


[S. 522, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


‘A BILL To authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress asembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1955.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free public 
education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the number 
needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating our 
children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current short- 
age of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed through- 
out the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes a threat 
to the security and welfare of the Nation as a whole. The national interest 
requires that the Federal Government join with State and local governments in 
solving this pressing problem. It is the purpose of this Act to provide for 
Federal payments to State educational agencies to enable the States and local 
communities to expand their school construction programs to the extent neces- 
sary to provide school facilities adequate to their needs. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(2) The terms “construction” and “constructing” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities ; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(3) The term “school facilities’ means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school 
purposes; the term does not include (A) interests in land, (B) off-site improve- 
ments, (C) athletic stadia, (ID) structures or facilities intended primarily for 
athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public, or (E) structures or facilities designed to be 
used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums or 
gymnasiums. 

(4) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Canal Zone. 

(5) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction 
of public schools in a county, township, independent, or other school district 
located within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates 
and maintains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of 
school facilities. 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its sys- 
tem of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
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within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof by 
the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for developing 
and submitting a State plan for approval under section 6 and for administering 
the approved plan; in the case of the Virgin Islands, the term “State agency” 
means the Governor. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for the five succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as 
may be necessary to make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose 
of this Act. 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
payments under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the 
States. As used in this subsection, the term “school-age population” means that 
part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out of 
the State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which shall-— 

(1) designate the State agency through which the plan is submitted as 
the sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout the 
State: 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have author- 
ity to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency, 
for construction of school facilities for tax supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which are under public supervision and control ; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school fa- 
cility construction projects, which shall take into account the relative 
financial resources of the several local school agencies in the State; the 
relative efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs 
for school facilities out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency 
of their needs for school facilities, determined according to relative condi- 
tions of over¢rowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to which 
unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use ; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures (for 
the State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved proj- 
ects) as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(6) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to each 
local school agency within the State which applies for approval of a con- 
struction project under this Act; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for plan- 
ning and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act: 
and 

(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S. C., secs. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
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(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted through the agency and approved under 
this section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, he shall make no further reservations 

under section 7 (a) for projects in the State, and no further payments for any 
project designated by him as directly affected by such failure, until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, 
until the State repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal funds which 
have been diverted or improperly expended. After notice as provided in this 
subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend further reservations of 
funds under section 7 (a) for projects in the State, pending the making of 
findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State agencies 
which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish statements 
to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such statment shall 
set forth one or more projects approved by the State agency under the plan, the 
estimated cost of each such project, and the amount which the State agency 
desires to be paid for each project out of the State’s allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a com- 
mitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in the 
statement, the amount requested by the State agency for that project. The Com- 
missioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State agency 
and receipt of an amended statement from the State agency, but only to the 
extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of his Act. The 
Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State agency, through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, at such times and in 
such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as he may 
determine. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of con- 
structing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amounts as the Commissioner deems reasonable. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 7 
only if the amount to be reserved under the commitment, plus any amounts paid 
or to be paid under other commitments previously issued under this Act to the 
same State agency for the same fiscal year, does not exceed one-half of the sum 
of (1) the cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total cost 
of constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been issued. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 6, such State may appeal to the United States district court for 
the district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript 
and record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 
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(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system of any school agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Seo. 11. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


[S. 686, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for Federal financial assistance to the States in the construction of 
public elementary and secondary school facilities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Public 
School Construction Act of 1955”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “the Commissioner” means Commisisoner of Education, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “State” means any one of the forty-eight States. 

(3) The term “other parts of the United States” means the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and other Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

(4) The term “State agency” means the department or agency of any State 
charged under State law with statewide supervisory control over the system 
of public education within such State or, if there is no such agency, any state- 
wide educational agency within a State designated by or under State law (or 
in the absence thereof by the governor) as the single educational agency of such 
State responsible for developing and submitting a State plan for approval under 
section 4 of this Act and for administering such plan after its approval. 

(5) The term “school agency” means any public administrative body which 
is authorized under State or local law to plan and construct tax-supported and 
publicly administered elementary or secondary school facilities, or both. 

(6) The term “school facility’ means (a) one or more buildings suitable for 

use for the conduct of activities of any public elementary or secondary school, 
or any part thereof, addition thereto, or extension thereof, (b) any improvement 
of any building or any site for a building of such kind, (c) all approaches, 
appurtenances, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for the use of 
any building for such purposes, and (d) initial equipment and furniture appro- 
priate for the use of any building for such purposes, but shall not include any 
(A) interest in land, (B) off-site improvement, (C) athletic stadium, or (D) 
structure or facility intended primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, 
contests, games, or other events for which admission is to be charged to the 
general public. 

(7) The term “public elementary and secondary schools” includes any ele- 
mentary or secondary school which is under public supervision and control and 
is supported by funds raised by taxation. 

(8) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is from five to seventeen years of age, both inclusive. 

(9) The term “non-Federal funds” means funds raised by any State, any 
agency thereof, or any school agency within such State, but does not include any 
funds provided by the United States or any department or agency thereof. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. (a) In order to assist the States, and other parts of the United States, 
in providing public elementary and secondary school facilities, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums and for such fiscal years as may be 
determined by the Congress. 

(b) Amounts paid to any State, or other part of the United States, under this 
Act shall be expended only for the construction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities within such area in conformity with the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenses of adminis- 
tration such sums as may be necesssary to carry out the functions of the Com- 
missioner under this Act. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 4 (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan for carrying out the 
purposes of this Act within such State. Such State plan shall— 

(1) designate such State agency as the sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State ; 

(2) contain evidence satisfactory to the Commissioner that the State 
agency will have adequate authority to administer and carry into effect 
such plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth, on the basis of a statewide inventory of existing school 
facilities and a survey of the need for additional school facilities within 
such State, a statewide public-school construction program, consisting of 
programed projects or of principles and standards by which projects will 
be programed ; 

(4) provide means whereby each school agency within the State shall 
have reasonable notice of the provisions of this Act and adequate oppor- 
tunity to apply for a project grant or grants, and to be heard in support of 
such application, before the State plan is approved by the State agency for 
submission to the Commissioner ; 

(5) prescribe the standards adopted in such plan for locating, planning, 
and providing additional school facilities within such State; 

(6) prescribe the principles to be used determining the relative priority 
of projects, and allotment of Federal and State funds to projects, included 
in such plan, giving due consideration to (A) the relative urgency of the 
need within the different areas of the State for additional school facilities, 
and (B) the relative financial resources of the several school agencies with- 
in the State; : 

(7) provide, in any State in which separate school facilities are main- 
tained for different racial groups, for equitable and nondiscriminatory 
priorities and for an equitable and nondiscriminatory apportionment of the 
Federal funds received under this Act among such groups; 

(8) provide for compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act 49 (Stat. 1011) ; 

(9) prescribe, for the State agency and for school agencies of such State 
undertaking approved projects under this Act, such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be determined by the Commissioner to be 
necessary to (A) assure proper disbursement of funds pursuant to the State 
plan, (B) account for Federal funds allocated under this Act, and (C) as- 
sure proper application of non-Federal funds in conformity with the ap- 
proved State plan; and 

(10) provide for the making by the State agency to the Commissioner 
of such reports, at such times, in such form, and containing such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner shall determine to be necessary to enable him to 
perform his duties under this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan, and any modifica- 
tion thereof, which he shall determine to be in compliance with the provisions 
of subsection (a). He shall not finally disapprove any State plan, or any modi- 
fication thereof, without first granting to the State agency reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing thereon. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) Ninety-five per centum of such sums, and for such fiscal years, as 
are appropriated pursuant to this Act shall be apportioned by the Commissioner 
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to the forty-eight States. For the purpose of determining the apportionment 
to the several States, the Commissioner shall determine for each State 

(1) a population factor, which shall be a number equal to the school- 
age population of such State ; 

(2) a need for assistance factor, which shall be a fraction, the numerator 
of which is the amount of the per capita income of all individuals in all 
States, and the denominator of which is the amount of the per capita income 
of all individuals in such State; and 

(3) an index number, which shall be determined by multiplying factor 
(1) by factor (2). ; 

(b) The amount available from any appropriation for apportionment to each 
State shall be an amount which bears to the total amount available for appor- 
tionment to all States the same ratio as the index number for such State bears 
to the sum of the index numbers for all States. 

(c) In making his determinations with respect to any appropriation pursuant 
to subsection (a), the Commissioner shall employ population and per capita 
income data which shall be certified to him by the Department of Commerce 
for the most recent period for which complete data are available before the ef- 
fective date of such appropriation. 


NON-FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 6. For the purpose of determining the non-Federal share of the authorized 
public-school construction program in which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate during any fiscal year the Commissioner shall 

(1) multiply the Federal funds made available pursuant to this Act, for 
apportionment to all States during such fiscal year, by two and one-half. 
This is the total authorized public-school construction program for all States 
for such year; 

(2) divide the product obtained in subsection 6 (1) by a number equa! 
to the total school-age population of all States. This is the per-child au- 
thorized public-school construction program, for such fiscal year, in which 
the Federal Government will participate ; 

(3) for each State, multiply the amount obtained in subsection 6 (2) by 
a number equal to the school-age population of the State. This product is 
the total authorized public-school construction program for the State for 
such year; 

(4) for each State, subtract the Federal apportionment determined in 
subsection 5 (b) from the amount determined in subsection 6 (3). The 
remainder is the non-Federal share for the State for such year; and 

(5) for each State, divide the average amount of non-Federal funds ex- 
pended for the construction of public elementary and secondary school fa- 
cilities within the State during the two preceding and current fiscal years 
by the amount determined in subsection 6 (4). This quotient is the ratio of 
actual State and/or local participation to the non-Federal share in the State. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) A State shall not be entitled to receive a payment or payments 
pursuant to this Act for any fiscal year in excess of its ratio, as determined in 
subsection 6 (5), multiplied by the amount determined for such State in sub- 
section 5 (b). 

(b) The Commissioner from time to time shall estimate the amount or 
amounts to which each State is entitled to receive under this Act for such ensuing 
period as he may determine, to provide school facilities pursuant to its approved 
State plan; and shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount or 
amounts so estimated, reduced or increased (as the case may be) by any amount 
or amounts by which the Commissioner finds that his estimate for any prior 
period was greater or less than the amount or amounts to which such State was 
entitled to receive under this Act for such period. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
pay to the treasurer or corresponding official of such State, at the time or times 
fixed by the Commissioner, the amount or amounts so certified. Any amount so 
paid shall, upon payment, become funds of the State to which it was paid. 
The treasurer or corresponding official of such States shall pay out such funds 
only on requisition of the State agency. Except as specifically provided by this 
Act, expenditure of such funds by the State agency shall be subject to the laws 
of such State, rather than to the laws of the United States. 
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(c) If the Commissioner finds, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing accorded to the State agency charged with the administration of any 
State plan, that in the administration of such plan there has been a failure to 
comply substantially with the provisions of such plan, the Commissioner shall 
notify such State agency that further payments will not be made to the State 
under this Act until the Commissioner is satisfied that there no longer is any 
such failure of compliance. Until the Commissioner is so satisfied, he shall 
make no further certification to the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 

STATE REPORTS 


Seo. 8. The State treasurer or corresponding official of each State receiving 
benefits under this Act shall submit to the Commissioner on or before the Ist day 
of November of each year, for transmission to the Congress, a detailed state- 
ment of the amounts received by such State under this Act for the preceding 
fiscal year and the amounts disbursed therefrom. The State agency of each 
such State shall provide for an annual audit of the expenditure of such funds, 
and for the submission of a duly certified copy thereof to the Commissioner on 
or before such date, together with its certification that during the fiscal year 
for which such audit was made the State has complied with the provisions of 
its State plan and with the applicable provisions of this Act. On the first day 
of each regular session of the Congress, the Commissioner shall transmit such 
reports to the Congress, together with such summary and recommendations 


as he deems necessary or appropriate to enable the Congress to evaluate accom- 
plishment under this Act. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency, 


aie agency, or school to which any funds have been or may be paid under 
this Act. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO OTHER PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 10. Five per centum of such sums, and for such fiscal years, as are appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act shall be apportioned by the Commissioner to other 
parts of the United States, according to their respective needs for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities, upon the basis of agreements made with their 
respective State agencies or corresponding public educational authorities. As a 
basis for such agreement and for the administration of this section, the Commis- 
sioner is hereby authorized to make regulations which shall conform, insofar as 
feasible, with the provisions relative to the participation of States in the benefits 
of this Act: Provided, That section 6 and subsection 7 (a) shall not apply to 


section 10. 

Chairman Hix. Senator Smith, do you desire to say a word? 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a brief word at 
the opening of these hearings. Of course, we are all concerned with 
the crisis before us, but for the record I would like to make this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of these hearings, I feel the record will 
show that both the Eisenhower administration and the Republicans 
in Congress are completely aware of the need for more and improved 
school facilities. 

The record should also show that action to meet the need has already 
been initiated. It will be recalled, in the last Congress the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of this committee, which was then under the 
chairmanship of Senator John Sherman Cooper, considered and de- 
veloped a school construction bill. This bill was considered by the 
full committee, and was favorably reported to the Senate. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the bill that you introduced is 
similar to the so-called Cooper bill, which we did report last year. 
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Chairman Hix. The Senator is correct. 

Senator Smrrx. It was placed on the Senate Calendar, and was pre- 
vented from receiving floor consideration by objections from the floor. 

The President’s position in this respect is equally clear. In his 
state of the Union message of January 6, 1955, President Eisenhower 
said, in part, as follows, and I quote the President : 

Today we face grave educational problems. Up-to-date analyses of these prob- 
lems and their solutions are being carried forward through the individual State 
conferences, and the White House Conference to be completed this year. How- 
ever, such factors as population growth, additional responsibilities of schools, 
increased and longer school attendance, have produced an unprecedented class- 
room shortage. This shortage is of immediate concern to all of our people. 
Affirmative action must be taken now. Without impairing in any way the 
responsibilities of our States or localities, communities or families, the Federal 
Government should serve as an effective agency in dealing with this program. I 
shall forward a special message to the Congress on February 15, presenting a 
program dealing with this shortage. 

That is the end of the quotation from the President. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my feeling that Congress must proceed with 
dispatch in the consideration of school construction legislation. How- 
ever, on February 15, you will receive the President’s special message 
presenting an affirmative program to deal with the classroom shortage. 

In my view, final committee action on the bills now before us is 
hardly appropriate until we have received and have studied and con- 
sidered the President’s recommendations. : 

I mention that, Mr. Chairman, on the assumption, of course, that 
before we take any action here we will consider whatever the President 
may see fit to send us in the form of his recommendations, 

hairman Hitz. Undoubtedly we will consider carefully whatever 
the President sends us when it comes up to us. 

At the conclusion of these hearings, it will be up to the committee, 
then, as to what they wish to do about meeting this emergency situa- 
tion. I, for one, hope that we may move with the greatest possible 
ape to meet this emergency situation. 

enator Ives. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Chairman Hin. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Ives. Is that the intention of the chairman, to have hear- 
ings on the President’s proposal ? 

hairman Hix. Well, when his proposal comes up, of course, we 
will consider it; and I do not doubt but what the committee will want 
to have some hearings on it. I do not know what the proposal will 
be or what it will involve or contain, but surely I am certain the 
committee will want to give the President’s proposal careful consid- 
eration. ; 

Senator Ives. Then, it is my understanding that no action will be 
taken by the committee, no executive action, on bills which are the 
basis of this hearing now being held, until after that time? 

Chairman Him. No: I could not give the Senator that assurance at 


all. I am not sure that the President’s proposals do not deal with 
what we might call a long-range program. 

Now, the Senator may know more about the President’s proposal 
than I do. Asa matter of fact, all I know about them is what I have 
heard. 

Senator Ives. The Senator is completely in the dark. 
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Chairman Hitt. No; but I know the distinguished Senator was at 
the White House last week, and I hope while he was there he might 
have gleaned what the proposals would be. 

Senator Ives. The Senator gleaned, but he did not glean any know!]- 
edge. 

Chairman Hitz. I should hope that the committee would proceed 
with the greatest possible expedition and rapidity to meet this emer- 
gent situation, bearing in mind, of course, when the proposals of the 
President come to the committee we will give those proposals a most 
careful and respectful consideration. 

Now, our first witness this morning, I am delighted to say, is the 
distinguished senior Senator from Kentucky, Senator Earle Clements. 

There is no Member of the Congress who has been more indefatig- 
able in his efforts or who has fought more ably for Federal aid to try 
to meet this crisis in our education than the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky; and we are delighted to open our hearings this 
morning with this able and valiant fighter for the cause of education. 

Senator Smrru. I am very glad to join with the chairman in that 
statement. We all have the highest regard for our distinguished 
colleague, both sides of the table here. I know we will be eager to 
hear his comments upon this important subject. 

Senator Nrery. Mr. Chairman, please let me enthusiastically concur 
in the compliments just paid to Senator Clements. He is one of the 
Senate’s noblest, ablest, and most useful and beloved members. 


He has no faults, or I no faults can spy; 
He is all statesman, or all blindness I. 


Chairman Hitt. We will now hear the Senator from Kentucky. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, before making my statement, I 
want to express my very great thanks to the chairman and to the rank- 
ing member of the committee for their very generous remarks about 
their colleague this morning. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to say that I am 

pleased by the fact that the committee is aware of the grave crisis fac- 

ing elementary and secondary schools throughout our Nation is putting 
the matter lightly. The promptness with which the committee has 
scheduled hearings on this vital subject gives me greater confidence in 
my conviction that Congress will not—cannot turn its back for long 
on the immediate need for additional and more adequate school facil- 
ities within the States. 

I recognize that there would be some who might want further delay 
in this matter, but, in my judgment, this is no time for complacency, 
and no time for delay. 

We are living in perilous times—times in which we must plan daily 
for the dynamic changing train of complex events. 

It would be foolish indeed to expend tremendous sums of money 
and ot devote months and years of planning upon armed might for the 
defense of our Nation and at the same time ignore the greatest arsenal 
for national security in the years to come—the education of our young 
people. But that is precisely what we would be doing were we to close 
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our eyes to the urgencies of educational problems, as we find them in 
this Nation today. 

Many have asked why it should be a problem of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and point to the fact that traditionally public education has been 
largely a matter reserved to the States. In fact, school policy, espe- 
cially in the field of finance, has been a community responsibility under 
State law. 

The first thing to be said in answer to such questions is that there 
is ample historical precedent for granting Federal aid to public schools. 
Prior to the adoption of the Constitution, the Congress of the Con 
federation adopted an ordinance (1785) providing for land and mone- 
tary grants for the support of education in States formed from the 
public domain. Thereafter, the ordinance ratified by the Congress of 
the United States formed the basis for grants to each State subse- 
quently admitted to the Union. 

Of course, all will recall, in the time of the depression of the thirties, 
the Federal Government directly assisted States in school construction 
through the Public Works Administration and the Work Projects 
Administration. 

More recently, aid to local school districts has been provided and is 
being provided in areas where Federal activity has directly increased 
the burden on local school systems. 

But aside from these firmlv established policies, the real criteria for 
making aid to school construction a proper field for Federal participa- 
tion is the tremendous stake our Nation has in the education of our 
youth. The future prosperity and security of our country rests in the 
hands of our boys and girls whose knowledge and training received 
now will be applied to coping with the “who knows how more” complex 
problems of the future. 

Be that as it may, Federal financial assistance provided under the 
bill introduced, S. 4, or the bill I cosponsored with the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee and full committee, S. 5, and S. 686 
which was sponsored by the senior Senator from Arkansas—all will 
be patterned after the Hill-Burton Hospital Aid Act and will provide 
funds to States on a matching basis for school construction only, and 
not for general education purposes. 

Thus, those who might be inclined to oppose Federal legislation on 
this subject because of a fear of Federal participation in local school 
policy may set aside their apprehensions. This legislation in no way 
can influence the States’ policy of what to teach or how to teach it. 

Nevertheless, to conclude that Federal aid to States in bringing the 
physical school-plant facilities up to creditable standards will not be 
of benefit to other phases of the education problem would certainly 
be selling this legislation short of its ultimate effect. Money alone, 
of course, is not the cure to the educational picture. 

However, relieving the State in part of its financial burden in cap- 
ital outlay will bring about a relaxing of State budgetary strain to 
the point where local State agencies may concentrate on some of the 
other financial needs of their institutions. 

All of us are generally aware of the low salaries received by those 
entering the teaching profession. Indirectly, this legislation may 
provide States with the ability of raising those standards. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the proposed measures as a subsidiary 
factor, would provide a real stimulus to the areas where unemploy- 
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ment is rising to new heights. It is not by accident that these areas 
happen to coincide with those areas where school building needs are 
the greatest. y d 

The legislative measures now pending utilize as a chief factor in 
distributing aid the relative per capita income of the various States. 
This factor, of course, ties in logically with the subsidiary aspect of 
the legislation. It will stress to a large extent a revival of construc- 
tion industries in depressed economic areas. This feature, of course, 
is dominant in Senator Hill’s bill, S. 5, of which I am a cosponsor. 

S. 4, which I have introduced, divides the appropriation available 
to the States into two sums, one of which is to istributed on the 
basis of what I consider to be “need,” using a formula involving rel- 
ative per capita income. The other fund would be distaibutable by 
use of a formula calculated to ascertain what effort the State is mak- 
ing in bringing its own school standards up to a creditable level. 

Here I should point out that it is not a question of which bill is 
passed. The important thing is that legislation that will permit the 
construction of needed classrooms be passed at this session. 

I consequently have given my approval, endorsement, and support 
to all proposed legislation which would provide substantial con to 
States for school construction and which carried in its provisions ade- 
— safeguards against Federal encroachment into local school 
policy. 

My appearance here today, Mr. Chairman, is not to stress the merits 
of S. 4 over any other pesponee legislation of this type, but rather to 
champion the cause of Federal aid to school construction generally. 

It would be less than frank of me to fail to express my disappoint- 
ment at the conspicuous absence of an administration recommendation 
for the appropriation of funds for school construction in the proposed 
current budget. 

I would say, to my distinguished friend from New Jersey, I hope 
that the statement he read this morning and that I read in the state 
of the Union message means that this legislation will receive adequate 
administration support. 

We, of course, have no way of knowing what form the administra- 
tion’s school proposals will take. However, in the absence of any 
bedaaiaty provision and the fact that the White House Conference 
on Education is not scheduled until the latter part of the year when 
considered in the light of past opposition by the present Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, leads me to con- 
clude that effective administration support of a school building con- 
struction rogram on an emergency basis will not be forthcoming until 
later this year or perhaps not until after the State conferences which 
are scheduled to be held in the year 1956. 

In order that the Committee might be given a statistical report on 
conditions as they exist in my own State at the present time, I have 
invited Mr. Wendell P. Butler, superintendent of public instruction in 
Kentucky, and Mr. J. Marvin Dodson, executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Educational Association, to relate to you the school-facility 
picture in the State. 


As you will recall, they testified before your committee a year ago. 
They are in position this morning to bring up to date the testimony 
that they gave before this committee a year ago. 
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Mr. Chairman, I understand that tomorrow there will appear before 
this committee Mr. Claude Farley, superintendent of schools in Pike 
County, who, in addition to presenting his own testimony, will intro- 
duce to you a young man who isa student of his school, that they might 
also give you a further grassroots picture of the picture of one of the 
more needy and more populous counties in Kentucky. 

If I may, at this time, if there are no questions to be asked, Mr. 
Chairman, I would 

Chairman Hitt. We would be happy for you to present Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Dodson, Senator. 

Senator Citements. Both of you come around. 

Mr. Chairman, while they are coming around, since the introduction 
of this bill, S. 4, and my cosponsorship of S. 5 with the distinguished 
chairman, I have had a considerable number of letters from Kentucky, 
a considerable number of expressions in one way or another, and some 
of these expressions I would like to have permission to present in con- 
nection with my statement in the record. 

Chairman Hix. Without objection, that data will go in the record, 
following the statement of the Senator from Kentucky. 

(The letters to Senator Clements are as follows :) 


FRENCHBURG SCHOOL, 
Frenchburg, Ky., January 24, 1955. 
Senator Earte C. CLEMENTS, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Honorep Sie: Having received your letter of January 10, I am glad of the 
opportunity to express my views on the matter. 

This is one of the poorest counties in Kentucky. We are deplorably in need 
of school buildings in this county. Frenchburg School is really a Christian 
day school under the women’s home mission board of the U. P. Church, but 
we have an arrangement whereby we receive county children and the county 
furnishes part of the equipment. We are overcrowded. What is being urged 
is that the county establish a 6-grade school and relieve us of the first 6 grades 
so that we can adequately handle the upper 6 grades. 

Kentucky recently enacted a minimum foundation program. But it looks 
now as if a school or a county must meet certain conditions, which this county 
probably cannot meet, in order to obtain benefit from the program. When the 
minimum foundation program was first proposed, and a workshop was held in 
Morehead, I opposed the matter, not because I did not believe it to be a good 
thing, but on the grounds that large schools would benefit and the smaller ones 
would still struggle along because they could not meet all the conditions. 

If Federal school funds can be distributed on the basis of need, tax effort 
and school population, with due consideration for poorer counties which cannot 
raise as much by taxation as others, I believe that the situation can be adjusted 
to the benefit of all schoolchildren. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. McCautey, Elementary Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 


Lexington, January 22, 1955. 
Hon. Earze C, CLEMENTS, 


nited States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR CLEMENTS: No greater crisis has ever faced our public school 
system than the one now confronting us in connection with providing adequate 
school building facilities. Your new bill which would distribute funds for 
school construction on the basis of need, tax effort, and school population is a 
very sound and sensible one. Kentucky’s school systems will not be able to 
care for the tremendous number of pupils during the coming decade unless some 
Federal assistance is available for constructing new buildings. I am sure that 
you agree that our democratic system of government depends upon an educated 
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populace; therefore, the provision of housing for our educational programs is 


one of the keys to perpetuating our strong ideals of democratic government. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Frank G. Dickey, Dean. 


Paris City ScHOOLS, 


Paris, Ky., January 24, 1955. 
Hon. Earw C. CLEMENTS, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CLEMENTS: We appreciate your efforts in behalf of education 
and believe that you will continue to work for the passage of legislation which 
will call for funds to be distributed on a fair and equitable basis. Although 
we are in a supposedly rich section of Kentucky we have already reached our 
limit on bonded indebtedness and are now faced with the necessity of continuing 
to use obsolete and crowded school buildings. 

We tried for funds under the old law but our enrollment had not shown a 
sufficient increase to justify allotment. Mr. Holloway, of the United States 
Office of Education made a trip here to go over our situation. 

However, 1908 buildings have about served their time and must soon be re- 
placed. Increased operating expenses make it almost impossible to budget for 
future building needs. Two years ago our enrollment was 1,350; now it is 1,500, 
which is a substantial increase for a small district. Such is the situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

Perhaps we can get along but we cannot give what the children deserve. I 
do hope that the new bill will open the way for some of us who have been on the 
outside so far as construction funds are concerned. I trust too that it will also 
eliminate as much governmental red tape as possible and certainly have every 
safeguard against Federal control. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL. 


ee 


WEBSTER CoUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Diwon, Ky., January 24, 1955. 
Hon. Eart C. CLEMENTS, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CLEMENTS: I am delighted that you have taken so much interest in 
schoolhouse construction. 

I feel that Federal aid for schoolhouse construction would be one of the best 
ways that the Federal Government could assist the States to improve educational 
opportunities for its children. 

In Webster County we are in need of many additional classrooms to meet the 
overcrowded conditions. We also have several buildings that are outdated. 
Many of these buildings are firetraps and need to be replaced with modern 
buildings. 

I feel sure that the Webster County board would want to participate in any 
plan for schoothouse construction that will meet their needs. 

It would be impossible for Webster County to build with its present budget. 
Unless we can get help from some source beside local, it will be impossible for 
us to meet the needs of Webster County children. 

I will appreciate anything you can do to get a bill through Congress that will 
help meet the needs for more classrooms. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILBUR H. CoLtLins, 
Superintendent. 


CraB OrcHARD HigH ScHOOL, 


Crab Orchard, Ky., January 24, 1955. 
Hon. Earte C. CLEMENTS, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sr: I have for a long time favored Federal aid for our State education 
system. It is with much enthusiasm that I write you about the drastic state 
which our schools are in and with a hope that there might be help outside our 
present financial system. Our State financial aid to education is not doing one- 
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half the job that is needed and schools have very little hope that the State 
government could or would do much to elevate the plight our schools are in. 

Our Federal Government must realize that our defense starts at home and 
there is no greater defense against communism than a well-rounded educational 
system for our young American boys and girls. The overcrowded classrooms, 
second-rate underpaid teachers (who have their minds set on another job) are 
not conducive to developing a well-rounded educational! system. 

As far as making a study of our schools to see if we need Federal aid, that 
is not necessary—just one trip through any cross section of our State with an 
open eye will tell you that aid of some kind is needed. Save the expense of the 
survey and put it to work as soon as possible. Help is needed now. If something 
is done now, it will cut down the cost in the future. 

Mr. Clements, the old saying “that if Federal aid was given, the Federal 
Government would control our schools” is just put out by people who are afraid 
they could not do a good enough job if they were under a better system. I say, 
give us a few restrictions as long as they are constructive, as any system is better 
than the do-nothing educational system we have in Kentucky today (caused by 
lack of money). 

We of the teaching profession are behind you 100 percent. We could not be 
any other way and face our pupils in our classrooms from day to day. Any heip 
that we can render in helping the passing of bill S. 359 or any similar bill that 
will do as much for our schools, feel free to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES W. BRYANT. 


PENDLETON COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
Falmouth, Ky., January 24, 1955. 


Hon. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: School housing is so critical here in Pendleton County that 
we are teaching in concrete basements, with the poorest kind of lighting, no venti- 
lation, except the door, and very poor heating. Classes are overcrowded and play- 


ground space is practically nil. 

Our tax rate has been at the maximum for years and we cannot even provide 
respectable salaries. Our average is $2,109 which includes principals and voca- 
tional education people. 

Sincerely, 


A. B. ARNOLD. 


RicHMOND Pusiic SCHOOLS, 


Richmond, Ky., January 18, 1955. 
Hon. EarLe C. CLEMENTS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CLEMENTS: We in the State of Kentucky and many other States 
are facing a great crises in the field of education. Thousands of children are 
inadequately housed and being poorly trained because of lack of necessary 
facilities and properly traimed teachers. We here in Richmond are having to 
run two shifts because we do not have the necessary facilities to house the school- 
children within the city of Richmond. We have children going from 7 to 12 
and from 12 to 5 each day and more of our children next year will have to go 
in shifts in order to take care of the increased growth. 

I noticed in the paper where billions of dollars are being considered in the 
expenditure of adequate highways linking the North and South, East and West 
in order that the people of the United States may go to and fro as well as moving 
freight. To me the Federal Government has a definite obligation to the school 
children of the United States regardless of where they may live. In ease of any 
emergency they have the first claim upon its citizens and without financial help 
from the Federal Government the schoolchildren of the United States will not 
be properly housed and educated. 

Friday, January 14, an officer in charge of examining recruits coming into 
Fort Knox carried an article in the Courier-Journal which showed a direct rela- 
tionship between the ability of young men in the armed services and the expendi- 
ture of money on their education. Those communities that are spending a larger 
per capita have fewer rejectees. Communities of low salaries and inadequate 
facilities within the State of Kentucky run way beyond the national average in 
the ones rejected. 
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If the Federal Government does not come to the aid of various States and 
local communities the youth are going to suffer. The States and the United 
States will pay a heavy penalty in the future by overlooking the need now. 

We cannot afford to delay financial support to education any longer. I be- 
lieve that educating the youth of America in order they may be able to render 
maximum service to themselves and to their country ranks above the allocation 
of money for roads and building of roads from one side of the United States to 
the other. 

I do hope and trust that you and others who are interested in education will 
be successful in securing help, although I think the bill that is now presented 
before Congress is too small appropriation. 

Very truly yours, 


A. L. LASSITER. 





BRECKINRIDGE CouNTy Boarp or EDUCATION, 
Hardinsburg, Ky., January 22, 1955. 
Hon. Barre C. CLEMENTS, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Sir: At the opening of the new Congress I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express the appreciation of the school people of my county, and I am 
sure of the entire State, for the efforts that you made in the last Congress to 
obtain help for us who are so destitute in the construction of school buildings. 

We all sincerely hope that you will continue your efforts in our behalf, and 
that Congress will see its way clear to help the schoolchildren of the United 
States of America along with the billions of dollars we are spending for the 
children of other nations. Any time that we might be of any assistance to you 
in these efforts, we would appreciate having the opportunity to help. 

Very truly yours, 
E. D. Brown, Superintendent. 

Chairman Hix. The Senator from New Jersey wishes to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky a question. 

Senator Smiru. Just a brief question, Senator. I understand from 
your statement—I regret to say I have not had an opportunity to 
study your bills in detail, but I understand from your statement—you 
are limiting the aid which you are asking to aid for construction— 
there is no purpose of bringing other types of Federal aid or other 
colettventiat questions raised by the Federal question, into this par- 
ticular legislation. This is emegency construction legislation ? 

Senator CLements. Emergency construction legislation, and with 
an authority for $500 million a year. 

Senator Smrrn. Thank you. 

Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Hitt. The Senator from New York. 

Senator Ives. I would like to inquire if Kentucky has a State in- 
come tax. 

Senator Ciements. They do. 

Senator Ives. What is the per capita debt of Kenutcky, does the 
Senator know ? ; 

Senator CLement:. The per capita debt of the State ? 

Senator Ives. No, the per capita debt. 

Senator Ciements. Under our constitution, Senator Ives, our State 
can have no debt above $500,000. 

Senator Ives. That is a constitutional limitation ? 

Senator Ciements. Yes, sir; it is a constitutional limitation. 

Senator Ives. I see. 

I would like to point out one thing in reference to the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman about a certain call some of us made at 
the White House last Saturday. I want to point out that the Presi- 
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dent himself is very sympathetic toward this whole matter. He is 
fully alive to the problem, and most definitely he intends to meet it, 
so I do not thing we need to have any concern in that connection. 

There may be differences among us as to method. I happen to be 
a cosponsor of a bill now before us myself, but certainly in the general 
purpose we are completely united. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Mr. Chairman, may I say to my friend from 
New York that those are very, very encouraging words, 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I might ask, since you have the 
same limitation that we have in Ohio on the debt limitations, and so 
on, I am wondering if in the State of Kentucky there has ever been 
an issue submitted to the people providing for additional funds from 
the taxpayers for school aid. 

Senator Ciements. There has been no constitutional amendment 
offered in my time. 

Senator Benper. You do not know of any effort that has ever been 
made to help the Kentucky schools through a statewide vote of the 
people ¢ 

Senator CLEMENTs. You mean on a bond issue ? 

Senator Benper. Yes. 

Senator CLements. There has been no bond issue presented. 

Senator Benper. I want to concur, if anything with great em- 
phasis, in the statement of the Senator from New York regarding 
the President’s position on this issue, and since his message will be 
before us on the 15th of February, I think we are jumping the gun 
a little bit by proposing this. In fact, since this committee, as I 
understand it, according to the statement of our distinguished chair- 
man that the committee in the last Congress voted and had on the 
floor a proposition of this kind, I do not think we have as yet named 
any subcommittees of this committee, and we have no subcommittee 
on education—at least I have not heard of it. 

Chairman Hii. May I say to my friend we need no subcommittee 
when the full committee is sitting. The only purpose of a subcom- 
mittee is to have the subcommittee act for the full committee. 

Senator Benver, I understand. 

Chairman Hitx. This is a matter of so much national interest that 
I felt every member of this committee, as well as every Member of 
the Senate, would like to have these hearings before the full committee 
and have the full committee hear all the evidence in this matter. 

Senator Benver. I applaud the Chairman’s concern in this matter, 
and I believe that our committee, the full committee, is in order, and 
the chairman is in order, in calling these hearings. 

However, I do want to emphasize that the administration is vitally 
concerned with this matter, and I am sure that the President is most 
vane and most alert to what the needs are. 

Chairman Hix. Well, I join the distinguished witness, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, in saying that what the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Ohio have said to us is indeed encouraging. 

I will say this: In the last Congress, the President and his Sec- 
retary of Education, Health, and Welfare, Secretary Hobby, took 
the position that nothing should be done about this matter until after 
these conferences, and certainly not until after the so-called White 
House Conference, which will not be held until next November. 

58250-—55-——3 
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In spite of that position on the part of the President and his admin- 
istration, this committee, conscious of the emergent need, of the crisis 
in education, moved forward. We had our hearings and reported out 
the bill that had been introduced by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, then a member of this committee, Senator Cooper, the 
Cooper bill. 

This committee moved on and acted in reporting out the bill, in 
spite of the fact that the position of the President and his adminis- 
tration and of his Secretary of Education, was that nothing should 
be done at that time. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, is it fair to state at this time 
that that bill reached the floor too late to have had passage in the 
83d Congress? 

Chairman Hiny. Well, it surely arrived in the closing weeks, the 
wee hours of the last session of Congress. It was almost inconceiv- 
able that the bill could have passed in the Senate, go to the House 
and be acted on by the House Committee, and go through the Rules 
Committee of the House, and then acted on by the House; it was just 
inconceivable that such a thing could have happened. 

Senator CLEMENtTs. My memory, sir, is that it was on the next to the 
last day of the session. 

Chairman Hitz. How is that, sir? 

Senator CLeEmEnts. My memory, if it serves me correctly, was that 
it was brought to the floor on the next to the last day, I mean, the 
move made to bring it up. 

Chairman Hai. It was at the very, very tail end, just as the lights 
were going out. 

Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, in order to clear the record, I think 
the bill was brought up 2 or 3 days before we adjourned, but when 
the effort was made to bring it up, it was objected to—if we are trying 
to be political about this, I want to point out it was objected to—by a 
member 

Senator CLemMEnts. By a member of our side of the aisle. 

Senator Ives. By the Democrats and not by the Republicans. 

Senator CLeMENts. It was objected to by a member of my side of 
the aisle. He does not need me to defend his position, but I think 
he stated clearly at that time that it had no chance of passage at the 
session since no hearings had been held in the House. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a further ob- 
servation or make a further observation. My predecessor, who was 
the leader in the Senate, a great man, had interested himself for many 
years in this matter, and not merely for scenery, but he was concerned, 
and he, on occasion, took some punishment because of his aggressive 
attitude. I am referring to the late Senator Taft, and I concurred 
in his views, so that I am not at all unsympathetic with this. 

Chairman Hix. I want to confirm what the Senator said about the 
late Senator Taft. I had the honor of serving on the committee here 
with him, and when he made up his mind, after careful consideration 
and study, that there should be Federal aid, he gave it his loyal and 
devoted support. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I would like to have 
the privilege of putting in at this point the exact date that the bill was 
reported from this committee to the calendar and I would like to have 
it show also the attempts made to get the bill up. We had a long, 
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heavy schedule of bills there, as the Senator from Kentucky knows, 
and S also knows of our attempt to get it up. His interest in it was 
continuous. I know the bill came to the calendar long before the last 
day. It was on the calendar for along time. I should say it was not 
a long time, but we had extended hearings, and Senator Cooper did 
as expeditiously as he could, try to get the witnesses, and so on. 

Senator CLeMENTs. Senator Smith, | could not commend a com- 
mittee more than the committee that held those hearings and took the 
action that they did, and I think the record will show, although I am 
not a member of your committee, that 1 was one of the cosponsors 
of the bill when it came to the floor. 

Senator Smiru. That is correct. 

Senator CLemMents. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And I think Senator Hill was—— 

Senator Cements. As I say, I was one of the few who were not 
members of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, who was a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that—— 

Chairman Hinx. Mr. Butler and Mr. Dodson. 

Senator CLEMENTS (continuing). You are going to limit the wit- 
nesses to not to exceed 10 minutes in their testimony. 

Senator Leaman. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one brief observa- 
tion, after listening to this colloquy. It seems to me that it is the job 
of the legislature to legislate, for the administration to administer. I 
want to applaud the chairman for getting us back on that basis. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, it is very likely that due to the 
meeting of the Senate this morning at 11 o'clock, that 1 will have to 
leave before the testimony of these fine Kentuckians is completed, 
and I want the Chair to know why I will be leaving. 

I will present to you Mr. Wendell Butler. 

Chairman Hitz. The Senator is presently the acting majority leader 
of the Senate, and he will have to x there when the Senate meets; he 
must be there. 

Senator Smiru. I may add at that point that I may be in the same 
position because I am on Senator George’s committee, and he wanted 
me to be on hand. We are going to take up today the debate on the 
pending Formosa resolution. 

Chairman Hiri. Mr. Butler. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL P. BUTLER, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Wendell Butler, superintendent of public instruction of Kentucky. 

May I express my appreciation to the members of this committee 
for this opportunity to make a few remarks in behalf of Federal aid 
for school construction, and I also want to express my appreciation to 
Senator Clements, our own distinguished Senator, for the. slendid 
support which he has given this cause at this critical hour. 

Now, before I make my remarks, because my time is limited, I would 
like for this statement to be filed as part of the record. 

Chairman Hitz. Without objection, the statement will appear in 
the record, just as filed. 
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Mr. Butier. And since I have 10 minutes, I will focus my attention 
on the higher points of the statement. 

Chairman Hit. We will be happy to have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. Bur er. Now, the schoolhouse situation in Kentucky is deplor- 
able. Overcrowded classrooms, dilapidated buildings, inadequate 
health facilities all combine to cheat thousands of children in our State. 

Now, these problems, these pressing problems, are found in every 
school district in the State. 

It is true that they are more urgent in some than they are in others. 
What is the situation? Two out of every 5 children in school in Ken- 
tucky attend schools with outdoor toilet facilities; 1 out of every 4 
in school attend a 1-, 2-, or 3-room school; over half of Kentucky’s 
classrooms are overcrowded ; many of them have from 60 to 72 pupils. 

Now, last May, about 8 months ago, I appeared before your Sub- 
committee on Education. What has happened since then? The situ- 
ation was bad then; it is deplorable now, and it is becoming more 
urgent day by day. 

For example, the enrollment in our schools for 1953 and 1954 was 
14,000 higher than it was for 1952 and 1953. 

Now, the enrollment for 1954 and 1955, this present year, indicates, 
or reports indicate, that is still a greater upward trend. 

The point I am trying to stress is that this situation is going from 
bad to worse. 

What is Kentucky doing about the schoolhouse situation? We are 
doing everything possible. The more comprehensive statement al- 
ready filed with the committee will bear me out. Kentucky school 
districts are using every available resource to provide adequate hous- 
ing facilities for the children of the State. Some of the wealthy dis- 
tricts have issued $20 million in revenue bonds; the poorer districts 
do not have the ability to do that, and Mr. Dodson in a few minutes 
will discuss in greater detail the difficulties encountered in financing 
school construction through the issuance of bonds. 

Do we need additional information in Kentucky on the situation ? 
Have we compiled sufficient information to guide us in determining 
what is needed and where it is needed on school construction? I want 
to tell you just what we have been doing in Kentucky during the 
past 2 or 3 years. This idea of a conference started a long time ago. 
I refer, here, to the so-called White House conference. The United 
States Office of Education, if I remember correctly, was started about 
1867, and one of the purposes of this Office was to get information, 
facts, statistics on pressing school problems. 

Now, I am informed that they have accumulated so much informa- 
tion over there on school-housing construction, that in fact, they do 
not have filing cabinets for it. The gathering of facts will not delay 
school legislation. Statistics illustrating the situation are complete. 

Now, here is what we have done in Kentucky to accumulate statistics. 
We conducted a recent thorough survey of the situation in Ken- 
tucky, assisted by outside agencies. And it was one of the finest 
things that ever happened to the schools of our State, for it gives us 
a clear picture of the system’s inadequacies. 

As a result, I have bulletins graphically illustrating every phase of 
Kentucky’s educational program. We appointed local advisory com- 
mnittees throughout the State ; 20,000 people participated in compiling 
the information to furnish data for the complete report. 
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This study was authorized by the legislative research commission, 
the right arm of the Kentucky Legislature ; 5,000 citizens reported on 
their schools in Kentucky, covering past, present, and future policies 
and objectives. 

We fae given the people the facts. They have approved a pro- 
gram for the future. Al] this has been accomplished. We made a 
study of higher education, the needs, the building needs, and we have 
prepared a document entitled “A Firm Foundation” which surveys 
the whole field on the situation, its needs now and in the future. In 
addition to this State survey the Federal public schools building and 
facility survey has been made. If I had about a week’s time I could 
explain all of this in detail. Fortunately, these surveys are compiled 
in written form and are available for distribution among educators. 

I will say that these surveys show that there are only 122 schools 
in Kentucky that can be rated satisfactory—122. 

Now, we have had all the studying we need in the State. What 
we do need is Federal aid for schoolhouse construction now. The 
classroom shortage threatens the defense of this Nation. Delay is 
dangerous. 


I doubt the wisdom of postponing action at this time for further 
study. Our children, our greatest resource, cannot wait any longer. 
Thank you. 


Chairman Hinz. Thank you, Mr. Butler. Are there any questions? 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Butler follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL P. BUTLER, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, FRANKFORT, Ky., ON CURRENT Scuoor Sitva- 
TION IN KENTUCKY 


Education faces a crisis in Kentucky. The shortage of teachers continues, 
children are crowded into poorly equipped, dilapidated buildings, and transporta- 
tion facilities are inadequate for many rural children. These pressing problems 
are present in every school district in Kentucky, but the needs are even more 
urgent in the rural areas. In Kentucky, as in the Nation, the No. 1 educational 
problem is the inadequate educational program offered to our farm boys and 
girls. 

The school-housing situation in Kentucky is deplorable. By nationwide stand- 
ards only 122 school buildings in Kentucky could be rated satisfactory. A recent 
survey of Kenutcky’s educational needs shows that : 

1. There are 18,908 classrooms in use in the State. Of this number of class- 
rooms, 7,881 are either outmoded or unfit and should be abandoned and not used 
for school purposes. 

2. There are 4,616 school plants in Kentucky. Of this number of plants, 2.600 
are 1-teacher schools, and approximately 1,000 are 2- and 3-teacher schools. 

3. Eighty percent of all the school buildings in Kentucky are without central 
heating systems. 

4. Twenty-five percent of Kentucky’s children are in schools with hand-oper- 
ated water facilities. 

5. Thirty-eight percent of Kentucky’s children attend schools with outdoor 
toilet facilities. 

6. Thousands of Kentucky’s children have never had the services of legally 
qualified teachers. 

7. More than one-half of Kentucky’s children are in overcrowded classes, 
where teachers cannot give adequate time to any child. Many classrooms have 
more than 60 pupils. 

8. Many children must board school buses before 5:30 a. m. to get to school. 
Some children don’t get home until after 6 p. m. 

The State health department’s division of public health sanitation, in a survey 
of 259 schools in 16 counties, found that : 

1. Toilets in 90.3 percent of Kentucky’s school] buildings are inadequate or in 
bad condition. 
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. Hand-washing facilities are deficient in 87.2 percent. 

. Water supplies in 67.9 percent are unsafe. 

. Water disposal in 74.1 percent is substandard. 

. Walls are in bad condition in 71.8 percent, and floors are bad in 55.9 percent. 


>. Lighting is poor in 58.6 percent, and heating and ventilation poor in 57 
percent. 


> ote oc ho 


THE NEED FOR SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The need for schoolhouse construction in Kentucky is urgent now, and is 
becoming more pressing day by day. Danger signals are flying—enrollment is 
at a peak. The big increase in enrollment and the backlog of construction car- 
ried over from the depression years and the war years have created serious prob- 
lems in practically every school district in the State. 

Another thing which has contributed considerably to the need for schoolhouse 
construction in our State is our rural highway program. Better roads mean 
better attendance in school. A network of rural roads will soon make it possible 
for all of Kentucky’s children to be educated in consolidated schools where 
better educational programs can be provided. 

It is true that the lack of adequate building facilities is a roadblock to educn- 
tional progress in our State today. The people of Kentucky are ready for a pro- 
gram of consolidation. They are not satisfied with the outmoded and inadequate 
program which is now being provided for their boys and girls. 

One of the finest things that has ever happened to education in Kentucky was 
a recent grassroots study of Kentucky schools. Thousands of Kentuckians par- 
ticipated in this survey. The people spoke and, on the basis of what the people 
said, a program of education for Kentucky was formulated and recommended. 
The overwhelming vote by which section 186 of our State constitution was 
amended on November 3, 1953, was a clear indication that the people of Kentucky 
want a sound ecucational yregram for the State. The 1954 general assembly 
enacted into law a foundation program of education for Kentucky, but did not 
appropriate enough money to finance the program. If Federal assistance can be 
secured for new buildings now, then the State will be in a better position to 
finance this program in the near future. 


WHAT ARE KENTUCKY’S FUTURE BUILDING NEEDS? 


It is estimated that in 5 years an additional 10,237 new instruction rooms will 
be needed to meet the increased enrollment, replace the outmoded, unfit and in- 
sanitary classrooms which should be abandoned. Facilities are needed to house 
properly 297.887 boys and girls. This estimate is based on actual visitation by 
staff members of the department of education who have visited all of the school 
districts during the second phase of the school facilities survey, which was 
authorized by Public Law 815. 

It is estimated that membership in the public schools, in grades 1 through 12, 
will increase 64,382 by the 1959-60 school year. This represents an increase of 
12.1 percent. The increase in pupil population in Kentucky between 1948 and 
1958 was 54,792, or 11.5 percent. 

The following table I shows the annual membership between 1948-44 and 
1952-43, and the estimates between 1953-54 and 1959-60 : 


TABLE I.—Annual membership grades 1-12 public schools 


School vear: Membership School vear: Membership 
1943-44 _ eh xi tcadiestad SS 100G-O8 4. Si __. 581, 959 
1944-45 ___- 5 wile er eee 1068-0422 buL _. 45, 948 
1945-46_____- _._._. 489, 146 1954-55 (estimates)... 562, 5387 
1946447 ___ sist. 2 eae ee 1955-56 _ __- id oe 578, 008 
1947-48 __ 404, 908 1956-57 ___ ne eS ATT, 907 
1046000.0 2200: ui Lt _ eae ae Mies “ee cso) ee 585, 828 
Wo. 25 527, 225 SUB Obs ocdks S5sias 590, 983 
1950-51_____- csvnbicnata Meee 100e-O)...... ee 596, 341 


1961-§2_ -.-.s_<._-._.-_. 519, 971 


Membership. has heen used as it is the most valid measure of the need for 
classroom space. The following table IT on average daily attendance indicates 
the same trend on increased attendance as table I showed for increased 
membership : 
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Tasie II. 


School vear: 
M344 
144-45 
14546 
UM446-AT 
147-48 
1948—49_ 


Average daily | 
attendance | 


414, 457 
415, 478 | 
420, 691 | 
446, 576 
451, 106 
464, 339 


innual average daily attendance grades 1-12 public 


School year: 
1Hbw 
19-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1O438—H4 


CONSTRUCTION 


schools 


iverage daily 
attendance 


480), 2M) 
474, 451 
177, 545 
402, S30 
hi, OBS 


The following table IIIT on annual enrollment in grades 1 through 12 in the 


public schools during the last 


shown in tables Land II: 


TABLE 


School year : 
1943-44 
144-45 
145-46 
IM46-AT 
1947-48 
1948—49 


10 years indicates a similar upward trend as 


111.—Annual enrollment grades 1-12 public schools 


Enrotiment | 
582, 810 | 
AT, 890 | 
584, 820 | 
h46, OOS 
D48, 115 


52. 655 | 


WHAT IS KENTUCKY DOING TO MEET THE 


School year: 
Ho) 
151 
1951—H2 
42-53 
1953-4 


NEED FOR SCHOOLHOUSE 


Enrolment 
564, 208 
463, BOS 
A6B2, 133 
ATA. 767 


SSH, 126 


CONSTRUCTION ° 


Kentucky's school districts are using every available resource to provide more 
adequate building facilities. Many of them have found it necessary to issue 
revenue bonds to be retired from money which would otherwise be available 
for improving the current educational program. I mean by this, they are us 
ing revenue within the $1.50 statutory maximum tax rate. Some 43 districts, 
including our wealthier school districts such as Louisville, Jefferson County, 
Fayette County, Owensboro, Paducah, Danville, and Henderson, have been suc 
cessful in voting a special school building fund tax of 50 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation under the special voted school building fund tax law, enacted by the 
general assembly in 1950. 

During the 1951-53 biennium, $32 million was used by Kentucky's school dis 
tricts for capital outlay purposes. Of this total expenditure, more than 
$4 million was received from the Federal Government for buildings, improve- 
ments to buildings, for sites, and improvements to sites. This expenditure 
was made in those sections of the State where pupil population was the result 
of Federal activities. During the 1954 calendar year, Kentucky's school dis 
tricts issued school building revenue bonds for $20,300,000. These were the 
wealthier districts... The poorer districts have no financial ability to issue rev- 
enue bonds. 

During the 1951-53 biennium, 171 new buildings were constructed and there 
were 364 additions, consisting chiefly of classrooms. Improvements were made 
to 737 buildings by repairing roofs, rewiring, relighting, installing inside toilets, 
new gutters, central heating systems, and by painting and the performing of 
other necessary repairs which recur periodically. 

On the basis of estimates determined in the second phase of the school facili- 
ties survey, it will cost approximately $350 million by 1959-60 to provide Ken- 
tucky’s school districts with the needed new facilities and the renovation of old 
facilities. A 50-cent school building fund tax in any district would be sufficient 
to amortize bonds equal to 6.8 percent of the assessed valuation, assuming that 
the bonds were marketed at 4 percent. Assuming that all of the school dis- 
tricts of the State voted a special school building fund tax of 50 cents, and that 
needs for schoolhouse construction and financial ability to meet this need were 
evenly divided throughout the State, the proceeds of this tax would be sufficient 
to amortize only approximately $190 million in schoolhouse construction. 

Since we already have more than $60 million of school revenue bonds, there 
would be revenue for only $130 million additional in school revenue bonds. 
Accordingly, there would still be a deficit of $220 million between the ability of 
Kentucky's school districts to finance the needed school building program and 
the estimated total. cost of the program. Actually, the deficiency would be 
greater because some Kentucky school districts are 50 times as able to finance 
a school program as are other Kentucky school districts. 
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CONCLUSION 


I am convinced that Kentucky cannot provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all of her children without Federal aid. In the past 10 years, Ken- 
tucky has more than doubled its support of public education at both State and 
local levels. Despite this effort, Kentucky has not kept pace with her sister 
States and the educational opportunities offered her children are still grossly 
inadequate and fall short of those afforded children of the average States of 
this Nation. If Kentucky’s boys and girls are ever to be housed in school facili- 
ties that are adequate for a modern educational program, Federal aid for school- 
house construction is imperative. If Federal financial assistance can be secured 


for school construction, then local and State funds can be released for other 
educational services. 

In a democracy, every child is entitled to his birthright—the right to a good 
education. What is good for one part of this Nation is good for all of this Na- 
tion. The products of poor schools cannot be quarantined; weakness in any 
part of the Nation weakens the whole Nation. Through Federal assistance, 
all of our children can receive their birthright—the right to a good education. 

I understand this committee now has under consideration a number of bills 
As far far as I can see, they are designed for the same purpose and are quite 
similar in nature. Since I am not familiar with them in detail, at this time, 
I wish to state that I will trust the judgment of this committee and Congress to 
pass a bill which will be to the best interests of all the States. The bills which 
are now being considered are aimed at meeting our more urgent needs. They 
deserve prompt action. 


The time for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction is now. The classroom 
shortage threatens the defense of this Nation. Delay is dangerous. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of postponing Federal aid at this time. Our children—our 
greatest resource—cannot wait until the White House conference. 

Chairman Hit. If there are no questions of Mr. Butler; Mr. Dod- 
son, will you proceed, please, sir? 

Mr. Dodson, may I say that one of our friends of the press has re- 
quested that when members of the committee make observations, they 
speak out so that they can be heard throughout the room. 

Mr. Dodson, will you proceed, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF J. MARVIN DODSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hixz. Do you wish to file your statement and then make 
a summation ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, too, 
wish to express to the members of this committee and to Senator Clem- 
ents of Kentucky my appreciation for this opportunity to present my 
ame on the school-building needs of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 

I, too, appeared before your Subcommittee on Education last April, 
I believe, and I would like to verify Mr. Butler’s statement relative 
to the increased emergency insofar as the needs of school buildings are 
concerned in Kentucky. 

My work as executive secretary of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation takes me into all parts of the State of Kentucky, and I have 
had opportunity to observe the overcrowded conditions of many of 
our school buildings. 

It is not uncommon to see a building that was built to accommodate 
300 pupils, with 450 to 500 pupils housed in it, and in many instances 
the construction of the building is such that serious fire hazards are 
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created. Neither is it unusual to find classrooms that were designed 
for 30 pupils, with 40 or 50 pupils crowded into them. 

The hobs facilities survey which Superintendent Butler has just 
referred to showed that almost half the school buildings in our State 
are rated unsatisfactory, and that same report will show that only 26 
percent of the classrooms contain 30 or more square feet per pupil. 
To be exact, 26.35 percent. 

One of the problems which we have in Kentucky is that of drop- 
outs. The dropout rate of children in Kentucky schools is tremen- 
dous. A recent study conducted by the department of education shows 
that of all the children entering school in the Ist grade, 80 percent of 
them dropped out of school before finishing the 12th grade. 

The same study shows that of those entering the ninth grade, one- 
half left before graduation. 

Overcrowded, poorly lighted classrooms are a contributing factor to 
this extremely high dropout rate in our State. 

The 1950 Federal census reported that the average years of formal 
schooling for persons 25 years or older in Kentucky was 8.4 years, 
whereas the national average is 9.3. Kentucky was among those who 
had the highest rate of rejection for military service in World War IT. 

Kentucky has a large proportion of school-age children to its adult 
population. The ratio is now 537 school-age children per 1.000 wage- 
earning adults, whereas the national average is 403 per 1,000—school- 
age children per thousand adults. 

In only five States is the ratio greater. 

While Kentucky ranks high in the number of school-age children, 
it ranks low in financial ability. A recent survey of the research divi- 


sion of the National Education Association shows that Kentucky is 
among the six poorest States of the Union on the basis of per capita 
income payments. Kentucky’s per capita income in 1953 was $1,167, 
whereas the national average was $1,709. With the present cost of 
building construction States like Kentucky cannot, with their own re- 
sources, meet the demands for adequate housing. 

One has to take me a look at any of the counties. I have compre- 


hensive statistics on Pike County at hand, but I have learned after 
arriving here, that the superintendent of schools of Pike County will 
testify tomorrow, so I will not go into that. 

Even our most wealthy district, what they call our most wealthy 
district, in the State, is suffering. The city of Louisville for instance, 
has 8 buildings over a hundred years old; they have 12 that are 75 
years old or more. Forty-four buildings are more than 50 years old, 
and they have 8,000 children housed in wooden portable buildings. 
They have four buildings in the city of Louisville that have outside 
toilets. 

One of our other so-called wealthy districts, is Jefferson County, the 
county in which the city of Louisville is located, for instance. 

The Board of Education of Jefferson County has been as hard- 
pressed to meet its building needs as many of the other districts. In 
1952 the voters of Jefferson County voted an additional 50-cent build- 
ing tax, the maximum under Kentucky law—that is, the maximum 
additional tax. 

Since that time the board of education has built 12 new buildings 
and additions to others, but at the present time it will take $11 million 
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to build the buildings they need in Jefferson County. They have ex- 
hausted their revenue for the next 20 years. 

The Board of Education of Jefferson County has just released a 
report to the people of Jefferson County in which they say: 


By September 1955 the revenue from the special building tax will be almost 
entirely obligated. 

While the buildings already constructed contain 253 classrooms, instead of the 
215 originally planned, there are still several proposed buildings which have 
not been erected. 

Since 1949 construction projects costing $3,319,881.48 have been built in Jef- 
ferson County with general fund revenue. The general fund budget can no 
longer bear such expense. 

The critical years for school housing are from 1955 to 1960. 


In conclusion, let me say that our needs in Kentucky are great. We 
need good teachers. Many of our youngsters are graduating from the 
eighth grade this year who have never had a legally certified teacher. 

Our school buses were overcrowded, Many of our youngsters are 
getting on at 5:30 in the morning, and are getting off at 6 o'clock 
in the evening. However, our most urgent need at the present time is 
adequate school buildings. 

Many of our classrooms have 50 and 60 pupils crowded into them. 
Many of our school buildings are dilapidated and outmoded. Classes 
are meeting in auditoriums, on stages, in hallways, and in other places 
that were not designed to be classrooms, in the first place. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Dodson follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. MARVIN Dopson, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to eXpress to the mem- 
bers of this committee and to Senator Clements, of Kentucky, my appreciation 
for this opportunity to present my views on the school building needs of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

My work as executive secretary of the Kentucky Education Association takes 
me into all parts of the State of Kentucky and I have had opportunities to 
observe the overcrowded condition of many of our school buildings. It is not 
uncommon to see a building that was built to accommodate 300 pupils with 
450 to 500 pupils housed in it. In many instances, the construction of the build- 
ing is such that serious fire hazards are created. Neither is it unusual to find 
classrooms designed for 30 pupils with 40 or 50 pupils crowded into them. 

The report of the school facilities survey released by the United States office 
of Education shows that only 4.37 percent of the present school plants in Ken- 
tucky are rated satisfactory; 45.9 percent are rated fair, and 49.73 percent are 
rated unsatisfactory. In other words, approximately, one-half the school plants 
in our State are rated as unsatisfactory. This same report shows that only 
26.35 percent of the classrooms contain 30, or more, square feet per pupil. 

One of the problems in education in Kentucky is that of dropouts. The drop- 
out rate of children in Kentucky schools is tremendous. A recent study reported 
that of all the children entering school in the first grade, 80 percent of them 
drop out of school before finishing the 12th grade. This same study revealed 
that of those entering the ninth grade, one-half left school before graduation. 
Overcrowded, poorly lighted classrooms are a contributing factor to the ex- 
tremely high dropout rate in Kentucky. <A school plant which restricts the 
educational program and is injurious to the physical health of the children 
cannot hope to hold children in school. 

Poor school-housing facilities also make their contribution to the low educa- 
tional level in Kentucky. The 1950 Federal census reported that the average 
years of formal schooling for persons 25 years or older, in Kentucky, was 8.4 
years, whereas in the United States, the average was 9.3 years. We are almost 
a year behind the national average. 
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Further evidence for the low educational level in Kentucky is the extremely 
high number of rejections for military service during World War Il. Of the 
48 States, Kentucky was among those with the highest rejection rate 

Kentucky has a large proportion of children of school age to its adult popula- 
tion. The ratio is 537 school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults, whereas 
the average for the United States is 403 school-age children per 1,000 wage-earn 
ing adults. In only five states is the ratio of school-age children to adult popula- 
tion higher than it is in Kentucky. 

While Kentucky ranks high in the number of school-age children, it ranks low 
in financial ability. A recent survey of the research division of the National 
Education Association shows that Kentucky is among the six poorest States of 
the Union on the basis of income per capita payments. Kentucky's per capita 
income in 1953 was $1,167, whereas the national average was $1,700. With the 
present cost of building construction, States like Kentucky cannot, with their own 
resources, meet the demands for adequate housing. ‘ 

One has only to take a look at the schools in Pike County, Ky., for instance, 
to find that the school-housing situation is acute. Pike County is the largest 
county in Kentucky, with an area of 779 square miles. According to the 1950 
census, it had a population of 81,154. It is located in the southeastern part of 
the State. Approximately, 80 percent of the employed males are working in 
the coal mines. In fact, a large segment of our eastern Kentucky population is 
employed in the coal mining industry. 

The population of Pike County is almost four times as great as it was in 
1900. In 1931 the school enrollment was 14,640, wheeras on June 30, 1953, 
school enrollment was 19,876, or an increase of 5,236 pupils. 

According to the survey authorized under Public Law 815, the complete new 
building cost is $5,153,240, that is, the cost for new buildings and sites alone; 
new buildings on sites now being used as school centers, $5,953,150; additions 
to existing buildings, $456,000; remodeling on present buildings, $456,000; new 
sites, or site improvements, $158,500. This makes a total cost of new buildings 
needed in Pike County, $11,968,790. Because of the decline of business in the 
coal-mining industry, the economy of not only Pike County, but all eastern Ken- 
tucky, cannot stand much more additional school taxes. With their own 
resources, Pike countians can come nowhere near meeting the demands for ade- 
quate schoolhousing. 

Sven though the problem of adequate school buildings is more acute in some 
of our school districts than others, it is a problem throughout the entire State. 
The city of Louisville, for instance, is one of our most wealthy districts in the 
State. Kentuckians have come to regard it as one of the best systems we have. 
However, of the 78 school buildings in Louisville, 8 are more than 100 years 
old; 12 of them are more than 75 years old; 44 are more than 50 years old. In 
fact, the Louisville Board of Education houses more than 8,000 of its pupils in 
wooden, portable buildings. Thirty-four of these buildings have very inadequate 
lunchrooms; 48 of them have inadequate playgrounds, and 34 have no audi- 
toriums of any kind; 4 buildings in Louisville have outside toilets. These old 
buildings do not meet the needs of an up-to-date educational program, nor do the 
classrooms serve the needs of the pupils. Most of them have no lockers in which 
the youngsters may keep their books and personal belongings; neither do they 
have storage space or cabinets where instructors may store visual aids or 
instructional materials. Louisville schools have an increase in school enroll- 
ment of approximately 2,000 per year, which means an annual need of approxi- 
mately 69 additional classrooms. 

Jefferson County is another one of our more favored districts in Kentucky. 
The city of Louisville is located in this county. The Board of Education of Jef- 
ferson County has been as hard pressed to meet its building needs as many of 
the other districts in the State. In 1952 the voters of Jefferson County voted an 
additional 50 cent building tax, the maximum under Kentucky law. Since that 
time the board of education has erected 12 new buildings and built additions to 
2 others. It has already exhausted almost the entire amount of revenue which 
this building tax will produce for the next 20 years. In other words, it has no 
place to turn to meet the building needs which the increased enrollment is 
demanding. The Jefferson County Board of Education admitted in a report to 
the people of the county that it is, perhaps, facing the most serious problem in its 
entire history. Following are some of the facts contained in the report: 

(1) By September 1955 the revenue from the special building tax will be 
almost entirely obligated. 
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(2) While the buildings already constructed contain 253 classrooms, in- 
stead of the 215 originally planned, there are still several proposed buildings 
which have not been erected. 

(3) In addition to the original proposed building program, buildings in 
the amount of $10,685,000 will be needed by 1960. 

(4) Since 1949 construction projects costing $3,319,881.48 have been built 
in Jefferson County with general fund revenue. The general fund budget can 
no longer bear such expense. 

(5) The critical years for schoolhousing are from 1955 to 1960. 

In conclusion, let me say that our needs in Kentucky are great. We need good 
teachers. Many of our youngsters are graduating from the eighth grade this year 
who have never had a legally certified teacher. Our school buses are overcrowded. 
There are places where schoolchildren are boarding buses as early as 5: 30 a. m. 
and returning as late as 6 p.m. However, our most urgent need at the present 
time is adequate school buildings. Many of our classrooms have 50 and @0 
pupils crowded into them. Many of the school buildings are dilapidated and out- 
moded. Classes are meeting in auditoriums, on stages, in hallways, and in other 
places that were not designed to be classrooms in the first place. 

It is my hope that serious consideration will be given to these needs and that 
this committee will report favorably on one of the bills and strongly urge the 
Congress to enact into law a measure which will give more adequate school- 
building space to the children of this Nation. 

Chairman Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Dodson. 

Any questions? 

If not—do you want to ask a question, Senator Ives? 

Senator Ives. I would like to ask a question. Does Kentucky have 
a svstem of State aid for education ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Senator Ives. On what basis is that established ? 

Mr. Dopson. Up until this year, Senator, it has been 83 percent of 
the State aid has been distributed on a pupil census basis. We have 
just recently enacted, however, at the last session of the legislature, 
what we call a foundation program law which distributes the money 
on a classroom unit basis and on a basis of need. 

Senator Ives. When you say “need” you are speaking about financial 
aid within the localities? 

Mr. Dopson. Within the State. 

Senator Ives. You havea formula, then, that you follow ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. That takes into—— 

Senator Ives. What is your appropriation, your State appropria- 
tion, for that? 

Mr. Donson. About $35,500,000. 

Senator Ives. Would it be possible to raise that ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is close. 

I beg pardon? 

Senator Ives. I say, would it be possible to raise that ? 

Mr. Dopson. Well that, of course, would be dependent upon the 
Kentucky Legislature. It could be raised some, I would say. 

Senator Ives. I am just curious, because I am wondering about the 
ability of Kentucky itself to take care of some of these things. 

It occurs to me that any program which we might evolve here at the 
Federal level is not going to completely answer the Kentucky problem. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, it probably will not answer the complete prob- 
lem. You see, Senator, we have about half our State in the coal- 
mining region, as you may know and, of course, the economy there 
is pretty poor at the present time. 

r. Farley will tell you more about that, I am sure, tomorrow. 
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Senator Axorr. Is it your desire to terminate this now, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 
Chairman Hii. Well, the Chair desires, of course, to move as 
expeditiously as we can, but the Chair certainly does not want to cut 
off any member of the committee. 
Senator Atxorr. I would like to ask him a couple of questions. 
Do you finance your schools at all from income taxes ¢ 
Mr. Dopson. To this extent: our income tax goes into the general 
treasury and our State school fund is appropriated by the legislature. 
In other words, there is no income tax earmarked for schoo] purposes, 
as such. 
Senator Atxorr. You have no earmarking at all ? 
Mr. Dopson. No. 
Senator Attorr. Then, one other question: Are your local schools 
financed by ad valorem taxes in your local districts ¢ 
Mr. Dopson. In the local districts the school boards get, oh, I would 
say, 95 percent of their revenue locally from property taxes. 
Senator Atxorr. That is an ad valorem tax. 
Mr. Dopson. Yes; that is right. 
Senator Atiorr. Do you know what that rate runs in most 
instances ? 
Mr. Dopson. A dollar and a half per $100 evaluation or valuation. 
Senator Atuorr. I see. That is 15 mills, then ¢ 
Mr. Dopson. That is 15 mills; that is right. The people can vote 
an additional 50-cent tax, which will bring it up to $2, and in addition 
to that they can vote a 50-cent building tax which would make it pos- 
sible for a district to have a 25-mill tax rate. 
Senator Atxor. Is the 5 percent an emergency provision ¢ 
Mr. Dopson. I beg pardon? 
, Senator Au.oTtr. The additional 5 mills, is that an emergency pro- 
vision ? 
Mr. Dopson. Oh, no. It could be voted, and has been in several 
instances in our State. 
Senator Autiorr. Are most of your districts districts where you use 
the term “15 mills” or “$1.50”? 
Mr. Dopson. Let me explain that. That is the maximum rate 
which a school board can levy without a vote of the people. 
Senator Atyorr. How many of your districts would you say are 
levying that ? 
Mr. Dopson. The dollar and a half? 
Senator Atxorr. Yes. 
Mr. Dopson. I would say 95 percent of them, maybe more, but at 
least that many. 
Senator Auxort. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hit1. Have you a question, Senator Ives? 
Senator Ives. I wanted to ask what the income tax rates are in 
Kentucky. 
Mr. Dopson. The income tax 
Senator Ives. Do you have a graduated income tax? 
Mr. Dopson. Yes, we have. 
Senator Ives. What is the top rate? 
Mr. Dopson. I beg your pardon ? 
Senator Ives. What is the top rate? 
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Mr. Dovson. I do not know. Mr. Butler, can you answer as to the 
top rate for the income tax in Kentucky / 

Mr. Burier. I do not know. 

Mr. Dopson. It is on a graduated scale, Senator, and I am sorry 
but I do not know. 

Chairman Hirt. As a school man you do not get up into the top 
brackets, do you ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, not close. 

Chairman Hinz. Are there any other questions, Senator Ives ?/ 

Senator Ives. No, but I think that has a bearing on this problem. 

Chairman Hiu.. Yes. 

Senator Benver. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Dodson a 
question regarding the general reappraisal of real property, and when, 
in Kentucky, has “the legislature provided for a general reappraisal, 
that is, reevaluation of real property in your State / 

Mr. Dopson. Well, we have not had any such action as such by the 
legislature. However, we have done a great deal in that respect in 
the last 3 or 4 years. It is done through the department of revenue 
and, for instance, in my own county the ratio has come up considerably 
in the last 4 or 5 years. 

Senator Benper. What would you say is your real estate appraised 
it, 75 percent of its real value or 100 percent / 

Mr. Dopson. No. That will vary from district to district. Of 
course, efforts are being made now to equalize this thing pretty much 
on the State level. We have some districts that are as high as 75. We 
have others that are down to 31, and our State average is somewhere 
in the thirties, 1 would say, right at the present time. 

Senator Benper. Well, of course, all of use recognize the need for 
Federal assistance, but sometimes these local——— 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Senator Benper (continuing). States and local communities shift 
the burden of their own responsibility over to the Federal Government. 

You are sure that does not exist in your State / 

Mr. Dopson. Well, our big reason for trying to eliminate it, we are 
meeting the same problem with distribution of State aid; in other 
words, we are requirmg local districts to meet certain requirements 
insofar as property assessments are concerned, before they can qualify 
for State aid. 

Senator Benper. In Ohio the legislature passed an act requiring a 
reappraisal of all property in order to obtain more funds. 

Mr. Dopson. By whom ? 

Senator Benper. By the local tax authorities, by the county tax 
authorities. 

Mr. Dopson. I see. 

Senator Benper. And that is in process now. 

Mr. Dopson. I see. 

Senator Benper. I would suggest possibly that Kentucky might 
do likewise. 

Mr. Dopson. Thank you. 

Senator AtLorr. May [ask one further question ? 

Chairman Hu. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Atxorr. And I am really after information here. In Ken- 
tucky you said that approximately most of the State would run in the 
30 percent valuation. 
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Now, is your original tax law based on 100 percent valuation ! 

Mr. Dopson. Well, the original tax law—in other words, by our 
constitution it is supposed to be evaluated or valuated 100 percent, 
but it is not. It is done pretty much locally, as 1 mentioned. 

Senator ALvorr. Just so I understand you, most of the State, you 
think, would average in the 30 percent valuation bracket ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. Well, some above. 

Senator ALLorr. Somewhere in the thirties, I mean / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, that is right. 

Senator ALLorr. So as not to twist your testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Chairman Hitz. I think the valuation here in the District of 
Columbia which, of course, is run by the Federal Government, is 
about 50 percent. 

Mr. Dopson. Fifty percent. 

Chairman Hinz. As I recall, having served on a subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee for the District of Columbia affairs. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

If not, we want tothank you very much. 

Mr. Dopson. You are very welcome. 

Chairman Hitz. Both you, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Butler, too. 

Is Congressman Watts of Kentucky with us ¢ 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitt. We have known of your long and devoted interest 
in this matter of Federal aid to education, Congressman, and we are 
delighted to have you with us here this morning. 

If you wish to put your statement in the record and proceed in 
your own way, sir, you may do so. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wares. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I want 
to express my appreciation for your granting me these few moments. 

I have long been interested in the subject. 

In the 83d Congress and in the 84th, I introduced legislation that 
attempted to deal with this problem. I think we have statistics run- 
ning out of our ears. It is now time to do something, and I think 
action should be taken promptly. 

With the permission of the committee, in order to save time and 
expedite the matter, I would like to file my statement in lieu of a 
verbal statement. 

Chairman Hix. All right. Without objection, the statement will 
be carried in full. 

Mr. Warrs. I thank the committee. 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Watts follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN C. Warts 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much indeed your affording me opportunity 
to personally appear before you in support of a legislative program under which 
the Federal Government will participate with the individual States in a nation- 
Wide school-construction program. This participation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to consist primarily of lending financial assistance. 

Each of us are fully cognizant of the acuteness of the situation. And it is 
not a situation of recent birth. It is one that has been developing over the years, 
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becoming more accentuated in the last 5 years. Congress has been fully aware 
of the situation and many of us in prior Congresses have made effort to afford 
alleviation by introducing measures providing for Federal assistance of various 
sorts. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is on the record as being 
fully advised of the deplorable schoolroom conditions existing throughout the 
country. The Chief Executive, as a candidate and as President, has made known 
his familiarity with the needs and recognizes the inability of the various States 
to fulfill the demands. He, upon numerous occasions, has evidenced that par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government in such a program is emphatically de- 
manded if it is to give proper recognition to its responsibilities and obligations to 
the peoples of this country. 

The record will indicate beyond peradventure, Mr. Chairman, that the infor- 
mation we have at hand is sufficient for both the Congress and the Executive 
to act, and act now. There have been committees and special committees; there 
have been commissions and special commissions created by the Congress and 
the Executive to make studies and recommendations in this field. The record 
is replete with these reports. Educational associations, both national and local, 
have reported; the States have reported and our own Office of Education has 
reported. We are deluged with statistics and competent testimony and evidence. 
And, so far as I can ascertain, no individual, association nor governmental unit 
has concluded the need did not exist, or that the acuteness of the situation does 
not demand prompt action. 

Yet, in spite of this preponderance of the evidence, in spite of the recognition 
by her own Office of Education, in spite of the many pronouncements of the 
President, the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has, at least up to the present moment, demanded that legislative action looking 
toward effectuating either a temporary or permanent program of school con- 
struction in which the Federal Government becomes a participant, await the 
report and recommendations of the various committees and commissions au- 
thorized during the last session of Congress. This position of the Secretary was 
certainly most disappointing to all of us and if permitted to prevail, will have 
the disastrous effect of delaying the actual commencement of any effective pro- 
gram for at least another 12 or 18 months. 

As evidence of the fact that the deplorable conditions in this field are national 
in scope, excerpts from the statement of Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner 
of Education, submitted to the Senate Subcommittee on Education during last 
year’s hearings will, in my opinion, be all that is necessary to alert even the most 
skeptical individual : 

“You have heard many witnesses reinforce evidence of the need for school 
construction. There is no question as to the need for construction of additional 
school facilities. The first phase of the recently completed school-facilities 
survey, conducted under title 1 of Public Law 815, indicated a shortage in 1952 
of 312,000 instructional rooms of public elementary and secondary schools. The 
1954 shortage is estimated to be approximately 340,000. 

“These figures do not include the buildings needed for higher education. 
Neither do they provide for the increased enrollment ahead. The situation of 
classroom shortage has not suddenly occurred. It has been developing over a 
considerable number of years. If we are to meet current needs, we must build 
117,000 new classrooms annually. We built in each of the years of 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, approximately 50,000. We are thus falling behind at the rate of 67,000 
classrooms annually. Assuming merely a continuation of the 1953 rate of 
construction and obsolescence, the backlog for 1960 would be 507,000 classrooms. 
To construct the approximately 340,000 classrooms needed now, without regard 
to the increased enrollments ahead, would cost roughly $10 billion to $12 billion. 

“When we look at these figures in relation to the enrollment forecasts of the 
Nation it becomes apparent that the school-construction problem is a very big 
one and one that wil! continue over many years.” 

When one pauses and considers the magnitude of the job ahead—and one that 
presently exists and is recognized by all—how can he in good conscience be 
party to further delay. To me inaction on the part of Congress during this ses- 
sion will almost constitute a national scandal. 

As I have indicated hereinabove, Mr. Chairman, many of us have introduced 
measures looking toward the alleviation of these conditions. The variation be- 
tween them lies principally in the method and manner of treatment governing 
the Federal Government’s participation. 
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Inasmuch as I have introduced a similar bill in the House (H. R. 1633) it might 
be said that I appear primarily in support of S. 4, introduced by my distinguished 
fellow-Kentuckian, your acting majority leader, the Honorable Earle C. 
Clements. The provisions of this proposal presents, in my opinion, a practicable, 
efficient, economical, and workable approach to the problem. 

Under its provisions, there is made available $500 million for each of the 
fiscal years commencing July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956. Allocation of such sums 
to the States would be on the basis of (1) need, (2) the effort being made in 
each State to maintain its own school-building program and (3) the school-age 
population of the State. Basically, for the purpose of the distribution formula, 
the bill would divide the appropriation into two equal sums, distributing the first 
of such sums by use of a formula, utilizing the total State and local expenditures 
for school purposes as the prime factor to determine what effort is being made 
by a particular State to bring its own school-building standards up. The second 
sum is distributed by virtue of a formula utilizing as its prime factor the per 
capita income vf the State as contrasted with the per capita income of the 
United States, which with considerable accuracy should determine the relative 
needs and ability of the States for school-building construction. 

The measure requires the States to formulate and make effective certain 
programs before they may become eligible to participate. Briefly, these require- 
ments call for affirmative action on the part of the individual States in the 
following manner: 

(1) Designating a State educational agency with sole responsibility and 
complete authority to carry out the plan ; 

(2) Establish procedures and standards to guarantee the soundness of the 
construction work and insure the completion of the approved projects ; 

(3) Establish procedures and standards governing approval and certifica- 
tion of projects, and instituting a priority system for local areas based upon 
need and inadequacy of financial resources ; 

(4) Establish standards for determination of the Federal share of a par- 
ticular project providing for equitable variations between projects or classes 
of projects on the basis of economic status, relative need, and other relevant 
factors. This also fixes a maximum of 66% percent and a minimum of 334% 
percent of the cost of the project as the limits of Federal Government share; 

(5) For the filing of reasonably necessary reports to the Commissioner on 
Education to enable him to carry out his responsibilities under the act. 

The measure further provides that the Commissioner shall approve a State 
plan meeting these requirements; and requires the Commissioner to grant hear- 
ing to the State agency before final disapproval of its plan. Denial of approval 
by the Commissioner is subject to judicial review by direct appeal to the United 
States circuit court of appeals. 

Section 113 directs that the Commissioner shall, upon certification by the 
designated State agency of a list of approved projects, reserve funds equal to 
the amount of the Federal Government’s share. It provides for installment pay- 
ments in advance of incurring costs in the discretion of the Commissioner. 
And, on those projects which are not completed within a reasonable time, or 
are either terminated or abandoned before completion, the State is to be held 
liable for the moneys advanced to it by the Federal Government. 

There is provision by which amounts up to 1 percent of the particular State’s 
allotment are made available for costs of administering the program. 

Failure to comply with the provisions of the act relating to the adoption and 
effectuation of a State plan will be cause for the Commissioner to withhold all 
payments of allocations to which such State may otherwise be entitled. Such 
action to remain effective until full compliance is achieved. 

In order to illustrate the operation of the formulas and emphasize the urgency 
of the needs of the various States, I wish to incorporate the following: 7 


58250—55——_4 
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Preliminary computations of allotments (out of $100 million in Federal funds) 
to States for school construction erpenditures, based on school population, 
effort, and need * 


{All figures are in thousands] 


School ! 

population Allotment Allotment Allotment 

State (children 5 | on basis of on basis of | 0 basis of 

to 17 years effort ! need ! effort plus 

| of age) need | 

Alabama rencek 779 $1, 412 $1, 840 $3, 252 
Arizona ‘ J ' as 199 434 | 302 736 
Arkansas _ - oe eee--- --- “+= 486 800 1, 223 2. 028 
California. -- >a ee 1, 998 3, 178 2, 350 5, 528 
Colorado 285 455 420 875 
Connecticut ; : dsosscesi | 370 | 71 425 | R96, 
Delaware - - - -- - .. eeereseas--- : 65 M4 69 | 153 
Florida _— 581 932 1, 052 1, O84 
Georgia 857 1, 335 1, 802 3, 137 
Idaho sss seusied , 144 275 239 | 514 
Illinois neces eevee amesennel 1, 603 2.075 1, 932 4,007 
Indiana -- -- . wwneees 819 1, 303 1, 162 | 2, 465 
Iowa ah . bw eeeseconsone 548 1, 031 R48 | 1, 879 
Kansas ‘ eenne -+ of 390 | 699 | 549 1, 248 
Kentucky ; 708 | 1, 031 1, 491 2, 522 
Louisiana 659 | 1 466 1’ 306 2 772 
Maine bse . 198 297 347 644 
Maryland 489 616 | 662 1, 273 
Massachusetts 859 1, 042 | 1,175 2, 217 
Michigan . 1, 347 2, 098 1,774 3, 872 
Minnesota oe 636 1, 183 | 1,019 2, 202 
Mississippi sevenwss . oe 54 1, 047 | 1, 706 2, 753 
Missouri : 790 990 1, 194 2, 184 
Montana s 130 239 182 421 
Nebraska. - - ‘ 274 437 417 854 
Nevada. . : 32 42 34 | 76 
New Hampshire - - | 105 153 | 163 | 316 
New Jersey - - - : 8&3 1, 262 1,077 2, 339 
New Mexico_- 185 461 331 792 
New York 2, 632 3, 549 3, O88 6, 637 
North Carolina 1,045 2, 128 | 2, 381 4, 509 
North Dakota__-_- 149 305 290 595 
Ohio 1, 67 2, 007 1,992 3, 999 
Oklahoma__-. sien —_ 526 | 1, 184 978 2, 162 
Oregon 314 593 433 1, 026 
Pennsylvania - - 2, 061 2, 959 2, 883 5, 842 
Rhode Island _- -- | 143 169 206 | 375 
South Carolina 583 1,112 1, 268 2, 380 
South Dakota 148 299 282 581 
Tennessee _- 790 1, 225 1, 678 2, 903 
Texas 1,744 3, 034 2,872 | 5, 906 
Utah 179 355 | 295 650 
Vermont 82 154 146 300 
Virginia... 757 1,128 1, 369 2, 497 
Washington_- 477 762 | 630 1, 392 
West Virginia- 507 971 94 1, 955 
Wisconsin __- 717 1,083 | 1, 039 2, 122 
Wyoming ree ; 64 135 95 230 
Total 2 : ——e 50, 000 50, 000 100, 000 


! The following is a description of the basic data used in the foregoing computation: 

Basic data: 

(a) School age population (i. e., population between the ages of 5 and 17 years of age). 
1951 were used.) 

(b) Current school expenditures in each State and its local subdivisions. (The data used were those 
compiled by the Office of Education for the year 1950-51. It should be noted that the data used are “cur- 
rent expenditures’’ only; this does not include capital outlay.) 

(c) Total income payments to individuals within each State. (The data used are those compiled by 
the Department of Commerce for the year 1952.) 

(d) Average sed capita income payments to individuals within the United States as a whole. (The 
data used are those compiled by the Department of Commerce for the year 1952.) 

(e) Average per capita income payments to individuals within each State. (The data used are those 
compiled by the Department of Commerce for the year 1952.) 

Method of computation: 

Two separate allocation formulas were used for each State and the results of the two formulas were then 
combined. The first formula measures ‘‘effort.’’ The second measures ‘‘need.”’ 

The first formula was as follows: — 

(b) School expenditures 


(Census data for 





(a) School age population X 


(c) Total income payments 
Computations under this formula were made for each State. The result of this computation in each 
State then became the numerator of a fraction. The denominator of the fraction was the sum of the results 
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The foregoing is based on the latest information available to me. Nevertheless 
it is indicative of the seriousness of the situation, and because of the continued 
growth of this problem more current figures would paint a darker picture 

Not one of us, I am sure, wants the Federal Government to interject itself 
into the administration of our public schools system. This is a predominant 
thought in all the measures that have been introduced. Certainly, under 8. 4, 
the States would have complete control and authority to continue their operation 
as it presently exists. Federal participation in other fields has been achieved 
without Federal Government control. Even though this experience had not been 
had, I would have no hesitancy in supporting this program, as I know that we 
as Members of the Congress of the United States, as citizens of one of the great 
sovereign States of the Union, and as parents would not permit the Federal 
Government to in any way, shape, form or fashion meddle into the operation and 
administration of our public schools. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is the desire of all of us to obtain the 
common objective—a program whereby our school needs and our classroom facili 
ties will be adequately taken care of. Congress must assume the responsibility 
it must assume the initiative. Too often have our hopes been raised by promises 
which remain unfilled. We have had enough of this “lip service” at the expense 
of the education of the schoolchildren of the Nation. 

The adoption of one formula over another is of no major importance; the 
acceptance of one individual’s bill instead of another is of no great importance. 
But what is important, Mr. Chairman, is prompt, affirmative, and favorable 
action by the committee. 

I feel certain that I voice the sentiments and feelings of all members and the 
sponsors of the various measures when I say that what we want first and fore 
most is a bill upon which we will have opportunity to act in order to place on the 
books a directive by which the Federal Government will, in recognition of its 
obligations and its responsibilities, lend assistance toward the erasure of this 
black market from the Nation’s record. 

In my opinion, the end result wil lhave a far-reaching effect toward eliminating 
many causes of juvenile delinquency. The youth of today—this very group which 
Wwe have, because of our inaction, forced to accept these deplorable and terrible 
conditions—constitutes the bulwark of our Nation of tomorrow. Certainly, we 
are dutybound to provide them with facilities conducive to clean and honest 
thinking. I, for one, recognize my obligation to them and intend to do every- 
thing I can to fulfill it. 


Chairman Hinn. Well, thank you, Congressman. We are delighted 
to have you with us. 

Senator Ives. May I ask the Congressman a question / 

Chairman Hitz. Certainly, Senator Ives. 

Senator Ives. The last witness was not able to answer it. Do you 
happen to know what the top income tax is/ 

Mr. Warrs. 6 percent. 

Senator Ives. 6 percent? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Senator Ives. And it starts graduating ? 

Mr. Warrs. No, Senator Ives. 6 percent is the top rate. The rates 
graduate from a minimum of 2 percent to the maximum 6 percent. 
In other words, on the first $3,000 of taxable income there is a tax of 
2 percent: on the next $1,000 a tax of 3 percent: the next $1,000 a tax 
of 4 percent; the next $3,000 a tax of 5 percent; and all income in ex- 
cess of $8,000 bears the 6 percent rate. 

Senator Ives. 6 percent? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir; that is the top. 
of the computations in each of the 48 States. Each State’s share was then determined by multiplying 
this fraction by half the assumed sum available for distribution. 


The second formula was as follows: 

a) School age population Xu mted States average per capita income 

nay Repee Aen PEP (e) State average per capita income 

The procedure then was the same as under the first formula. For purposes of illustration, it was assumed 
that $100 million was available for distribution. Each of the 2 formulas was therefore applied against half 
that amount (i. ¢., $50 million). The results of the 2 separate computations for each State were then com- 
b‘ned to show the total amount each State would receive under both formulas. 
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Senator Ives. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hitt. Thank you. 

Are there any further questions? If not, Congressman, we cer- 
tainly appreciate your coming over and being with us. 

Now, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer is the next witness. I do not have to 
present Mrs. Meyer to this committee. We know her as an authoress, 


a lecturer, an outstanding American, and friend of the public schools, . 


and the cause of education. 

We are delighted to have you here, Mrs. Meyer. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, might I just say a word, because 
I have to leave for the floor. It is a matter of great regret for me not 
to be able to hear your testimony, Mrs. Meyer, but I am one of those 
who is glad to have you here because of your interest in this subject. 

I recall talking to you last year, in considering the Cooper bill. 

Mrs. Meyer. bask you, Senator. 

Senator Smrru. I am very glad to see you. I regret that I have to 
leave in just a few minutes, and will have to leave in the middle of 
your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF AGNES E. MEYER 


Mrs. Meyer. Gentlemen, the urgency for Federal aid for school con- 
struction struck me with redoubled force this week. When the Presi- 
dent issued a strong warning to Communist China on Monday, it came 
over me with redoubled force how weak this Nation is on the home- 
front, if, God forbid, we should have to go to war while thousands of 
American communities lack adequate public-school facilities. For it 
was during World War II that I first saw the necessity for immediate 
Federal aid for our public schools. 

Then it was that I learned what the public schools mean to a nation 
that is exposed to the dangers and strains of total war. Wherever our 
public schools were strong in our overcrowded war centers, there was 
order in the community. Delinquency and crime were at a minimum 
because the children were protected even though both parents were at 
work. The energies of the parents were devoted to war production 
and absenteeism in the factories was low. 

Wherever the public schools were weak and thousands of children 
were running the streets social chaos ensued, youthful misdemeanors 
and crimes rose to new heights, and the energies of the war workers 
were dissipated by the general social confusion that prevailed. 

Then it was that Senator Taft became a convert to Federal aid for 
our public schools. He foresaw the catastrophic conditions that have 
now overtaken our Nation, if the Federal Government, which receives 
most of our corporation and income taxes, did not intervene during 
the postwar period to remedy the mounting weaknesses of our public 
schools system. 

The danger now confronting the Nation should at long last awaken 
us to the truth of Jefferson’s warning: 

If a people expects to be both ignorant and free, it expects what never was and 
never will be. 

That is a more potent warning today than ever, for it now takes 
far more and far better education to fit a person to be a responsible 
citizen of a democracy in our modern technological society than ever 
before. Yet at this critical juncture of the Nation’s history, we have 
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allowed ourselves to be caught between the avalanche of an ever- 
increasing school population and a pitiful lack of school facilities. 
It is a shameful situation for our Nation at any time. It is an appal- 
lingly dangerous situation when we are confronted by an enemy as 
powerful as he is ruthless. 

Let no one tell you, gentlemen, that the States and localities have 
not made a valiant effort to meet their responsibilities. But even 
their maximum effort couid not keep up with the unprecedented in- 
crease in school enrollments. As of September 1952 the Office of 
Education estimated after a careful nationwide survey that the total 
school construction need was 312,000 classrooms. 

In the 2 intervening years the States and localities spent nearly $4 
billion in school construction. In spite of that huge outlay, the 
United States Commissioner of Education now admits that the 
classroom shortage has risen from 312,000 in 1952 to 370,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms in 1954. 

That the States and localities could riot possibly carry a financial 
burden which has piled up since the last war, was also known to the 
United States Commissioner of Education. The 1952 report esti- 
mated that the cost of the earlier shortage of 312,000 classrooms would 
be $10.6 billion. The same report stated that at most the local school 
districts together with all available State aid could provide $5.9 
billion, leaving a deficit of $4.7 billion which the States and localities 
could not possibly meet. 

It was even then crystal clear to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that this deficit of nearly $5 billion could only 
be met by help from the Federal Government. For 2 whole years 
the public-school situation went from bad to worse, and many chil- 
dren suffered in mind and body and character while our responsible 
Federal officials showed you beautiful charts to prove that perhaps the 
last cent had not yet been wrung out of the States, and that our Fed- 
eral Government should not come to their rescue until, as Secretary 
Hobby put it, the Office of Education could find “a formula to estab- 
lish known need and lack of fiscal capacity,” at the State level. 

In other words, Secretary Hobby and Commissioner Brownell had 
to find out what they already knew on the basis of their own investi- 
gations. As a result, the cost of classrooms now needed is $12 billion 
or $2 billion more. 

I feel sure our Federal officials in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have never seen the frightful impact on our chil- 
dren of overcrowded classrooms and double or triple school sessions, 
or they could not possibly have had the indifference to delay action 
so long. 

For, at the basis of this problem, as you Senators know through 
last year’s hearings, is not a confusing welter of figures concerning 
classroom needs, tax limitations, debt limits, and debate about Fed- 
eral or State responsibilities. 

At the center of this problem is the individual child which, if edu- 
cated to the full use of his capacities, becomes a good American citi- 
zen. Yet, that same child, if neglected as our children were during 
the war, will only too often become a liability to our society. For 
there is no doubt that many of our present teen-age delinquents, crim- 
inals, and emotionally disturbed children were the door-key children 


of World War I. 
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In this connection, I wish to call the committee’s attention to the 
testimony of United States Commissioner of Education Brownell 
before the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. Dr. Brownell informed the subcommittee that 
in 1952 there were 385,000 legally delinquent children in the United 
States, or about 2 percent of children between 10 and 17 years of age. 

Of this group, said Dr. Brownell, 61 percent were not enrolled in 
school at all, including 32,000 under 14 years of age. 

Here is Dr. Brownell’s own remedy for these shocking figures : 

The first measure I propose to curb delinquency is to give each teacher a 
group of students small enough so that she can know and teach them as 
individuals. 

I agree with that recommendation, gentlemen. But, how does 
Dr. Brownell propose to achieve it when the Office of Education 
reports about half of our classrooms have more than 30 pupils and 
many have as many as 50 or 60 pupils? On top of this overcrowding 
we know that 1 million more children will go to school next fall and 
every fall for the next 5 years. 

At this point I should like to paraphrase Jefferson’s statement I 
quoted earlier: “If a people expects it can produce an ever-increasing 
crop of juvenile delinquents and criminals and remain free, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” 

And to budgetary purists, I would like to say: “It costs $3,000 a 
year to take care of each of our 385,000 legally designated delinquents, 
as well as our thousands of emotionally disturbed children in public 
or private institutions. It costs less than $300 a year to give a child 
a good education.” 

Here is the alternative we face. Are we going to go on talking 
empty nonsense about finding formulas of need, which we already 
have, while millions of our children are allowed to degenerate? Or 
are we going to act like intelligent, responsible human beings to 
remedy forthwith a situation that threatens the very stability of our 
social structure ? 

As of last May when I testified before this committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Education, 700,000 children were on double or triple sessions, 
840,000 in makeshift quarters, many of them firetraps, 300,000 in 
school-owned barrack buildings, and 400,000 in rented quarters, such 
as garages, churches, or other buildings. 

In many schools, auditoriums, basement rooms, and hallways are 
pressed into service and full to overflowing. I have even seen classes 
in school cellars. Eighteen percent of all elementary and secondary 
pupils are housed in ‘tinder-boxes that do not meet minimum stand- 
ards of safety and may cause another horrible disaster, such as oc- 
curred near Buffalo last year, when 11 children lost their lives in a 
fire. All of these figures have increased for the worse since then, in 
spite of the gigantic sums spent by the States to build more classrooms. 

Now, gentlemen, I 2m no more in favor of increasing the powers of 
our Central Government than are the newly entrenched Federal ex- 
perts who have lately acquired their knowledge about Federal-State 
local relationships. But I have a record of 20 years’ service in one 
local community and I know that our school system is so deeply 
imbedded in the life of the community and that our boards of educa- 
tion and our local citizens are so jealous of their independence that 
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nothing could ever break down this fierce local pride of self-deter 
mination. 

Therefore, talk by novices who are strangers to community life that 
a comparatively small contribution on the part of the Federal Govern. 
ment will endanger the freedom of education is sheer bunkum. 

Furthermore, every bill for Federal aid for public schools has al- 
ways been carefully drawn to protect the independence of local and 
State departments of education. And until the national tax structure 
is reorganized on a more equitable basis between the States and the 
Feder al Government, our Federal officials will have to learn to admin 
ister Federal grants without Federal domination, if democracy is to 
survive in this country. 

But, in the meantime, while the national tax structure so over- 
whelmingly favors the Federal Government, I am not willing to sacri- 
fice the education and well-being of American childhood to empty 
phrases about states’ rights. And to the people who accuse me of 
inconsistency because on the one hand I have always emphasized the 
importance of grassroots independence and yet have long demanded 
Federal aid for our schools, I reply, “I am less inconsistent in demand- 
ing Federal aid for school construction than those who oppose it, yet 
call for billions of dollars to build highways.” 

New roads will simply increase the number of communities and the 
need for new schools. And if we can afford 50 billions for highways 
we cannot afford to refuse one-tenth that sum for school construction. 

The question is not can we afford so much education, but can we 
afford so little. Therefore, I beg of vou, gentlemen, not to be put 
off with more delaying actions from the Department of Health, Edu 

cation, and Welfare. 

President Eisenhower has said over and over again: “Our school 
system demands prompt effective help.” 

As a military man the President knows the disastrous effects upon 
the quality and morale of the Armed Forces of inadequate childhood 
training. He knows more clearly than any one that even if we pres- 
erve a precarious peace, a long hard cold war lies ahead of this Nation. 
The President knows that we must have not only the military power 
but the moral and mental stamina to endure this ordeal with courage, 
patience, and understanding. 

In his recent message to Congress, moreover, the President changed 
its wording to say that the Federal Government could act as an “effee- 
tive agent” in aiding our public schools. The President is most 
anxious to solve this greatest of domestic problems in a constructive 
way. But I fear the rigid bureaucratic, mandarin mentalities of 
some of his advisers. Will they, despite the cold facts we have as to 
the need for Federal aid, restrain the President’s obvious desire to 
find means of giving “prompt, effective help” to our schools when he 
delivers his message on this subject on February 15? 

If the Congress is asked to experiment with new, untried, and pos- 
sibly unconstitutional methods for bringing financial aid to our public 
schools, it will be years before such methods can become fruitful. 

In that case, I hope the Congress will recognize that the President’s 
heart is deeply involved in helping our American boys and girls to 
get the education they need and deserve; I hope you will ignore un- 
realistic measures and find a just compromise between all the various 
bills on Federal aid for school construction that are now before you. 
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When a people as rich and productive as ours, hesitates to give its 
children the profound education they need to become adequate citi- 
zens of our great Republic, that people show signs of moral weakness, 
a lack of will power to survive and live. Therefore, it behooves the 
Senators and Congressmen who know from frequent hearings, how 
desperate our need today is for Federal aid for school construction to 
give our people the leadership they need on this important question. 

Nobody pretends that more classrooms are the whole answer to our 
acute educational problems. But if the States have some of the 
burden for school construction lifted off their backs, they can make 
speedier progress in improving the teacher shortage and teachers’ 
salaries. 

It is a grave situation that confronts you, gentlemen. If our Nation 
is to carry its responsibility for the freedom of mankind, we must begin 
by protecting that freedom here at home. Nothing could contribute 
more directly toward victory in actual warfare, if that ordeal is un- 
avoidable, or in the prolonged ideological war that is the one alterna- 
tive, than adequate provision for the education of our whole popula- 
tion. 

The conscience of the Congress must now assert itself by demanding 
Federal aid for school construction in order that we may train the kind 
of citizens—the leaders of tomorrow—who can carry the appalling 
responsibilities confronting our Nation at home and abroad. 

Chairman Hitz. Mrs. Meyer, you have given us a very eloquent 
presentation, and you want to remind us that your plea is for action, 
and action now, is that not true? 

Mrs. Meyer. Action now; in fact, we should have had action 
yesterday. 

Senator Benprer. Just a moment, Mrs. Meyer. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Bender, do you want to ask a question ? 

Senator Benper. I want to make this observation. The Federal 
debt now amounts to approximately $1,765 per capita. In 1953 its 
State indebtedness averaged slightly over $50 per capita. 

In view of the circumstances, which fiscal unit, in your opinion, 
State government or the Federal Government, should endeavor to 
finance school construction ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Senator, I am not a tax expert, but an excellent survey 
of that whole situation has been made by Beardsley Ruml, and he has 
brought out the fact that schools which depend on the real-estate tax 
can no longer depend on that source of income because it simply is not 
adequate to the need of a modern school system, and he also points out 
that the enormous increase in production is, of course, in the great 
industries that pay their taxes to the Federal Government; and, fur- 
thermore, aside from all that, sir, if we can afford—what was it, $50 
billion, someone said, and another one wanted $100 billion for roads, 
T do not see why we cannot afford $5 billion for schools. 

You might take off a few roads and put it on the schools. 

Senator Benprer. Well, we have not started to spend the $50 billion 
for roads yet. 

Mrs. Meyer. Well, they asked for it. 

Senator Brenner. That is like the singing of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, which is a hope and an aspiration, but not a reality. 
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Mrs. Meyer. Well, it is an indication that some people in the Senate 
and Congress think that we can afford it, and the President recom- 
mended it, too. 

Senator Benprr. Now, in your prepared statement you say : 

Let no one tell you gentlemen that the States and localities have not made 
a valiant effort to meet their responsibilities. 

Well, I take issue with you on that, Mrs. Meyer, because I believe 
that many localities and States have not assumed their responsibilities. 

Mrs. Meyer. That, sir, is always true. The effort is not equal in all 
of these communities, but the total effort was about four times the 
effort that they had made before. 

After all, $2 billion a year, which the States and localities have ex- 
pended now for longer than 2 years represents an enormous increase 
over past expenditures. I simply mention the 2 years because of the 
report which the Office of Education made during those 2 years. 

Senator Benpver. I know, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Meyer, that as 
far as Ohio is concerned—and I was chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Ohio Legislature in the twenties, I know we approached 
this subject with vigor, and I know Ohio is doing its share, and I be- 
lieve if other States were to follow Ohio’s example, that possibly we 
would not have this tremendous problem, and I can agree with you- 

Mrs. Meyer. My own State of New York has done pretty well. I 
do not think Ohio is the only state that has done well, sir, but I agree 
it has; however, it is only one of many. 

Senator Benper. I agree. 

Mrs. Meyer. You do not get $2 billion a year without a pretty 
big average increase. 

Desater Benver. I commend the State of New York and any other 
State that does its share, but I want to say that there are States and 
local communities not doing their share, and I just do not want to per- 
mit that statement to go unchallenged. 

Mrs. Meyer. Quite right. But the legislation can be so drawn up 
that those States that have not made an effort can be made to make a 
greater effort in order to get Federal assistance. 

That in itself might be worthwhile. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Benner. Then, on page 5—I will yield to you. 

Senator Leman. I did not want to interrupt you. I just wanted 
to thank Mrs. Meyer for her very helpful and, I think, absolutely fair 
and accurate statement. I want it here known that I fully concur 
and agree with the views that she so clearly expressed this morning. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Benper. I want to continue, if you do not mind, and I 
want to applaud your statement, and I want to applaud you for your 
interest, in recognizing that you are a public-spirited citizen and the 
wife of the publisher of a great newspaper right here in the Capital. 

Mrs. Meyer. Sir, I am not exempt from questions. Go right ahead. 

Senator Benver. Here in your statement you say: 

Therefore, talk by novices who are strangers to community life that a com- 


paratively small contribution on the part of the Federal Government will en- 
danger the freedom of education is sheer bunkum. 


I would like to have you tell me who these novices are. 
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Mrs. Meyer. Sir, they are people who are concerned with the legis- 
lation and who consented to discuss it with me. I think the idea was 
for the purpose of changing my point of view. I tried to change 
theirs, too, and found them absolutely as unshakable as I am. 

Senator Benper. You referred to some of the novices and some of 
the bureaucrats. 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes. Some of these people in question have had 
about 6 months’ experience with this business of Federal-State local 
relationships, whereas the Senators who must decide how this ques- 
tion is to be decided have lived with the problem for years and vears. 

Senator Benper. Mrs. Meyer, you are not challenging the Presi- 
dent’s sincerity in his—— 

Mrs. Meyer. Certainly not. On the contrary, I said that the Presi- 
dent has this problem deeply at heart; I emphasized it. 

Senator Benprer. Who, in his ae ata is giving him bad 
advice? You emphasized that, too, 2 or 3 times here, and | am brand 
new on this committee, and I would like to ae: 

Mrs. Meyer. Well, you can find out, if I can find out. 

Senator Brenper. I am trying to find out from you directly. 

Mrs. Meyer. You might discuss it with them yourself, Senator. 

Senator Benper. Are you referring to Mrs. Hobby ? 

Mrs. Meyer. I did not refer to anybody in that connection. 

Senator Benper. Well, I would like to know. 

Mrs. Meyer. It is not for me to betray confidential conversations ; 
that is not the individual, although I can discuss what their points of 
view were. 

Senator Benprer. Mrs. Meyer, you make a broad statement about 
some of the individuals here, and I certainly would like to know—I 
believe I am a friend of the President, and I would like to know— 

Mrs. Meyer. I am a friend of the President's, too, sir; that is why 
I said it. 

Senator Benner. Maybe you and I could march down the pike to- 
gether and warn him and caution him and tell him who these ¢ ulprits 
are who are selling him down the river. I think—I do not believe that 
the President is easily sold down the river. 

Mrs. Meyer. I do not think so, either; that is why I discussed it 
with him. 

Senator Benver. I would like to know. 

Chairman Hinz. Senator Ives? 

Senator Benper. I would like to get a list of some of these people 
sometime. 

Mrs. Meyer. You can, easily. 

Chairman Hitx. Senator Ives, do you have a question ? 

Senator Ives. Well, there is a comment I want to make; I want to 
commend Mrs. Meyer on her statement. I also want to commend her 
on her activities in this field. It is a very serious problem with which 
the country is faced. 

I want to point out, at the same time, that coming from New York, 
as I do, I want to thank Mrs. Meyer for praising the educational ac- 
tivities in our State. She comes from New York, too. Some of us 
New Yorkers are a little bit disturbed lest New York be left holding 
the bag in a thing like this, together with a few other States. 

Our tax schedule in New York State is a tough one. Our people 
have to pay a tremendous amount of taxes, both income, corporation, 
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real estate, and in every other way, but we are perfectly willing to 
participate in a program like this and contribute our fair share. 

No program can be set up which will provide New York with 
return comparable in any w ay, shape, or manner with the amount of 
contribution which New York is going to make in the way of revenue. 

We are anxious, therefore, that the other States contribute them 
selves, locally, at the local levels, at the State level, to the same extent 
that we are contributing in our State to make our educational system 
what it is, and I think if all the States were to follow the example of 
New York, the problem would not be quite so acute. I think that is 
one of the great difficulties. 

T want to again thank Mrs. Meyer for a tremendous contribution. 

Senator Leuman. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation ? 

Chairman Hitt. The Senator from New York. 

Senator LenmMan. With regard to the statement made by Senator 
Ives, I think, in the first place, we must recognize the fact, and I cer- 
tainly have experienced this situation during the 10 years I was Gov- 
ernor, that the tax situation very greatly favors the Federal Govern- 
ment as compared to the State government. There are great fields for 
taxation which are completely ‘closed to State or local assessment. 

In the second place, I think that Senator Ives will also agree with 
me that in our educational system we have for a great many years. 
starting long before I ever became Governor, recognized that the 
poorer counties, the poorer districts, should be given some added con- 
sideration by the State, and that, I think, is really what is proposed 
here. 

I am in favor of this bill for two reasons. In the first place, I think 
it is going to help your State and mine; but, I am much more interested 
in it because I think that it is going to favor the States that are poor, 
that are without the resources that the wealthy States. like New York, 
have. 

It is just as much to our advantage in New York State to have an 
educated American public as it is for other States, such as Mississippi 
and Kentucky and Alabama, that have not the chance of applying 
larger portions of their resources to education. 

Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, so long as the New York Senators 
seem to be involved in this matter somewhat, I do want to point out 
that I did not intend in anything I said to indicate that we did not 
have concern, in line with what my distinguished colleague has just 
said. 

We do feel, however, and I think you will agree with me on this, 
Senator, that as long as New York is doing the tremendous job it is 
doing in the way of its own taxes—and we are taxing to the limit in 
New York at the present time—we feel that all other States should 
join also in this undertaking. and tax to their limit. 

We always have in mind that the standard of education throughout 
the whole country should be the highest possible commensurate with 
the country’s ability to pay for it. 

Senator Benner. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I do not want any 
remarks that I make to be interpreted as being unsympathetic to a pro- 
gram that will provide education, ample and adequate education, for 
all children of the United States, irrespective of the dragging of the 
feet on the part of local authorities or the failure on the part of the 
local governments and the States to adequately tax their people. 
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However, I do want to call attention to the fact that this is a con- 
dition. 

Now, I come from a missionary family, and I do not want to appear 
to be cold-blooded on this at all. I hope I am forward-looking, but I 
do not want these statements and accusations to go canaleael, with- 
out knowing who these people are. 

Now, maybe I have only been in the House 14 years—I have not 
been over here—and I think I know something of the score, not too 
much, but I would like to know who the culprits are. 

Mrs. Meyer. You can look them up for yourself Senator. It is 
easy enough. I think they would tell you anything they told me. But 
I do think, Mr. Chairman, it is very encouraging to encounter the 
bipartisanship our Senators from New York have exhibited here 
can on the question of Federal aid for school construction. That to 
me is most encouraging. I am very proud of both of them. 

Chairman Hix. May I say that I share your pride in both of our 
New York Senators. 

Senator Ives. There is only one of us in here now. 

Chairman Hm. And we are proud of you as a New Yorker, too, 
Mrs. Meyer. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hi. Because there is no one who has given more time 
or effort or devotion or made greater sacrifice for the cause of our 
schools and of education than you have. 

Mrs. Meyer. It is very kind of you to say so. 

Chairman Hitz. We appreciate your being here this morning. 

Mrs. Meyer. You are very kind. I am just one of a million women, 
Senator, who are equally devoted to the public schools. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Kerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like permission to file a written statement on this very important 
legislation, and that will make it unnecessary for me to take up any 
of the committee’s time. 

I want to present one of Oklahoma’s outstanding educators, Mr. 
Willingham, the president of the Oklahoma Education Association, a 
man who operates in the midst of an environment that is characteristic 
of many of the States in the Union, where great progress has been 
made, but where the real objective of opportunity for educational ad- 
vantages to all of the children of all of the people has not been pro- 
vided, due to the inability of the local school districts to meet the need. 

He is here representing our schools, and able to do so, and I appre- 
ciate the committee giving him the opportunity to testify. 

Chairman Hi. We know your long and devoted interests, Senator, 
and your efforts of work for Federal aid to education. I have been 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Education of this committee, and 
I know something about your, shall I say, driving interest in the cause. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hi. Weare happy to have you here, sir. 

Your statement will appear in full in the record, and we are de- 
lighted to have Mr. Willingham here. 

‘(Off-record discussion.) 
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(The statement of Senator Kerr is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SenaToR Rosertr 8S. Kerr 


I appreciate the opportunity to express my support of pending bills now before 
your committee. I am a cosponsor of 8. 5, sponsored by your chairman and 
other Senators, to meet emergency needs for school construction funds. I am 
likewise a cosponsor of S. 686 by Senator McClellan which sets out a pro- 
gram for continuous Federal aid to the States for construction of needed school 
facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, a section of Public law 815 of the 8ist Congress provides for a 
school facilities study and survey. Through the State department of education, 
the State of Oklahoma participated in this survey and the astounding facts taken 
from that survey emphasize the present needs in Oklahoma for school-plant 
improvement. 

These needs are as follows: 


$97, 000, 000 
19, 000, 000 
7, 500, 000 

1, 500, 000 


125, 000, 000 

This means that the present needs of the State of Oklahoma amount to $252 
for every boy and girl of school age. 

I would remind you that this is the present need. It is estimated that by 
1960 (only 5 years away) the need will be in excess of $210 million. 

The fact is that if every school district in the State would bond itself to the 
statutory limit for the purpose of building new classroom, they would be able 
to construct only one-third of the presently needed classrooms. 

The statement has oft been repeated that the States should do more. I wish 
to point out to your committee some of the things that the State of Oklahoma 
is doing in an effort to reach the construction needs and provide the school- 
children of Oklahoma with adequate facilities and teachers. 

In 1952 the United States averaged 390 school-age children per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Oklahoma had 458 per thousand, or 17.4 percent above the United States 
uverage. At the same time, however, Oklahoma maintained the exact United 
States average for the number of pupils per teacher; this despite the fact that 
per capita income in Oklahoma was $382 below the United States average of 
$1,709. Oklahoma’s expenditure per capita for elementary and secondary school 
purposes is 10 percent above the average of all the States. 

Presently in Oklahoma where there is an ability to finance schoolhouse con- 
struction, the districts are using their maximum tax funds to build the needed 
buildings. 

A continuing effort is being made to consolidate and reorganize school dis- 
tricts into larger units of administration. In fact, the number of school districts 
in Oklahoma has been rduced from 3,000 to 1,800. This effort has resulted in 
increasing the financial ability to provide building programs and educational 
advantages. 

The entire State is making a continuous effort to upgrade the existing valua- 
tion of its districts in both real and personal property. 

At the present there is pending in the State Legislature of Oklahoma a resolu- 
tion calling for a referendum vote on a proposed constitutional change which 
will increase the debt limitation from 5 to 10 percent of the net valuation. 

Mr. Chairman, Oklahoma has had to do in less than 50 years what the average 
State has had nearer 100 years to do. We expect to continue and increase our 
efforts, but if we are to have adequate schoolroom facilities in the next 25 years 
for constantly increasing scholastic population, we will need help from the 
Federal Government. 

I am for the Hill bill because there is an emergency, and the only way to meet 
that emergency is for the Federal Government to act immediately. 

I am likewise for the McClellan bill because with the ever-increasing popu- 
lation and the increasing demand upon our school facilities, we must have a 
continuing program. 

There are those who recommend that we do not take any action until the 
President submits his proposal to the Congress. I am reminded that notwith- 
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standing statements made by the President and his Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for the past 2 years, there still is no estimated amount for 
school construction contained in the President's budget. 

I hope this committee will take immediate action and report a bill to the 
Senate which will start to meet the existing emergency. 

I wish again to take the opportunity of commending the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee for holding these hearings. 


Chairman Hitt. Mr. Willingham, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ¢ 


STATEMENT OF F. E. WILLINGHAM, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
TECUMSEH, OKLA., AND PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wituinenam. Yes, sir; I have. 

Chairman Hinz. Do you wish to put that in the record, and sum- 
marize it ? 

Mr. Witiincuam. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hirtx. Without objection, Dr. Willingham’s statement 
will appear fully in the record, and you may proceed to summarize it, 
Doctor. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Willingham follows :) 


STATEMENT BY F. E. WILLINGHAM, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, TECUMSEH, 
OKLA., AND PRESIDENT OF THE OKLAHOMA HDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


In accordance with provisions of Public Law 815 of the 81st Congress, 2d 
session, and approved September 23, 1950, in the State of Oklahoma as in other 
States, a school-faciiities study and survey has been made. 

The State department of public instruction was designated as the State agency 
charged with making the survey. This agency has and is carrying out the pur- 
poses set forth in this act, which vested such agency with complete and exclusive 
responsibility in organizing and conducting the survey and study. 

The following types of information comes from the studies made up to this 
time: 

1. An inventory of existing school facilities by attendance centers and by local 
school administrative units including: 

(a) Factual data on rooms, areas, capacity, and date and type of con- 
struction ; 

(b) Factual data relative to pupil transportation ; 

(c) Evaluation as to educational adequacy, safety, and permanency of 
each facility. 

2. The overall statewide need for the construction of school facilities, by 
capacity, space, and cost to: 

(a) Relieve overcrowding and elimination of half-day sessions; 

(b) Replace obsolete, improvised, and unsafe facilities ; 

(c) Provide facilities made necessary by current school district reorgani- 
zation. 

3. The adequacy of State and local resources to meet school-facilities require- 
ments: 

(a) Extent to which local school administrative units have used their 
present legal taxing and bonding capacities for school construction ; 

(b) Present State laws relative to financing capital outlay for schools; 

(c) Present pattern and amounts of State aid for school construction ; 

(d) Feasibility of making available increased resources for school con- 
struction through legislative or executive action, or both. 

The information about each school was assembled on a blank form suggested 
by the United States Office of Education. Some of the important items of infor- 
mation were as follows: 

1. Name of building. 

2. Whether in an independent or dependent school district. 
3. Whether used by white or Negro children. 

4. Grades housed. 
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5. The ADA and the enrollment by grades. 
6. The enumeration by years of age. 
7. The numbers of classrooms housing specified numbers of children. 
8. Average number of pupils per classroom. 
9. Area of each classroom. 
10. Whether the school has more than one session. 
11. Eight items of data about the schoo! site. 
12. The cost of the school plant by periods of construction. 
13. A diagram showing the dimension of the site and buildings. 
14. Items of information about insurance. 
15. The nature of the construction of the buildings. 
16. Information about special rooms and facilities. 
17. The types of service systems of heating, lighting, toilets, ventilation, 
water system, sewage disposal, washing facilities, and program system. 
18. The rating of each building as satisfactory, fair, or unsatisfactory. 
19. Recent construction completed since January 1945. 
20. Data on substandard classrooms. 
21. Provisions for fire safety. 
22. Maintenance and operation. 
23. Transportation. 
24. Number, capacity, and condition of school buses. 

Information concerning 3,152 school plants was assembled. 

A condition of much concern to parents is the nature of the construction 
of a school pertaining to fire-resistive qualities. This is especially so in the 
case of large buildings with more than one story. One-story buildings are likely 
to be safe even if the materials of construction are combustible or only partially 
tire resistive. 

The study revealed in the matter of construction as related to plant safety 
that 230 of the plants were fire resistive; 1,220 were semi-fire-resistive ; 1,428 
were combustible ; and 274 were mixed. One thousand four hundred and twenty 
eight combustible units represent 45 percent of the school plants, and house 
15 percent of the school population. 

In rating the publicly owned school plants, 1,074 were rated satisfactory, 1,711 
were rated fair, and 367 were rated unsatisfactory. The plants were rated on 
10 major defects as follows: 

(1) Structurally unsafe. 

(2) Noncorrectible fire hazard. 

(3) Very poorly located with respect to school population. 
(4) Completely inadequate site which cannot be enlarged. 
(5) Unsatisfactory and hazardous environment. 

(6) Completely obsolete as to educational adequacy. 

(7) No artificial lighting. 

(8) Without flush toilets. 

(9) Without fixed hand-washing facilities. 

(10) Without central heat. 

The 3 ratings, under 1 of which each of 3,152 school plants were classified, 
are of primary importance because they are the basis for estimating needs 
both as to new construction, rehabilitation, and remodeling. All satisfactory 
plants, 1,074 in number, were so rated because no needs other than normal 
maintenance were present. Hence in the study no need was estimated for 
them, All fair plants, 1,711 in number, were by definition so classified because 
their needs consisted of rehabilitation and remodeling. For every room in a 
plant rated as fair it was estimated that rehabilitation and remodeling would 
require an expenditure of $1,500. This figure was used after consultation with 
school authorities who have had considerable experience in this matter. 

Three hundred and sixty-seven plants were rated unsatisfactory and these 
plants should be abandoned and new ones erected in their places as soon as 
possible. In all such cases the cost of the new plant was estimated at the rate 
of $20,000 per classroom. This estimate of classroom cost included the cost of 
all other facilities, such as libraries, study halls, cafeterias, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, storage rooms for teachers’ supplies, and for the janitor, teachers’ 
lounges, clinics, ete. These facilities were considered necessary. 
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In line with the above-designated factors, it has been determined that the 
present needs in Oklahoma insofar as school plants are concerned are as follows : 


I a etree $97, 326, 000 
neers se ersarensupeeiiensnteantersemenenetnee 18, 803, 500 
CNTEN neeen e n n 7, 481, 550 
SID 5 ohio soci cence coer earesioaedienoe temeemenes tpeosimeden abadaeaieenaee asec aiantacaaia eel 1, 405, 000 

a ike Ee icine enna 125, 016, 500 


The cost of estimated need per child in school population was $252. This 
estimate was and is conservative when compared with the reported estimates 
from other States. 

The present school debt in Oklahoma is $82 per pupil. Compared with other 
States this per-child debt seems low; however, the factor of ability determines 
to a considerable extent, the debt per pupil. 

In addition to the needs of the present, it is very evident that the schools are 
full to overflowing; that school population is growing at a terrific pace. The 
baby crop is greater than ever before in the history of our country. Increased 
enrollments are shown in a great number of the school districts in Oklahoma. 
With the present indicated growth and increase in school population in Okla- 
homa, conservative estimates show that the needs in 1959-60 will cost $209 
millions to construct the school facilities needed by the 1,799 school districts. 

There are 785 districts out of the 1,799 which will have sufficient resources to 
finance their school-building needs if they exert the maximum effort. 

There are 1,014 of the 1,799 school districts which already have needs greater 
than their resources. The total deficit ef the 1,014 districts amount to $144 
million. 

The serious school-housing problem can be improved but not entirely solved by 
organization of the State into 657 planning areas which constitute the schools 
offering high-school work. The total cost of facilities needed to provide adequate 
school housing for the 657 planning areas up until the opening of the 1959-60 
school year would be more than $209 million. This figure includes the need of 
all the public-school pupils in the State. 

Efforts are being made to meet the critical need in the area of school housing 
and some of these efforts are as follows: 

(1) In areas where there is ability to finance school construction most of the 
districts are proceeding rapidly to use their maximum effort to solve the problem. 

(2) There has been a great effort to reorganize the school districts into larger 
units of administration. Hundreds of districts have been taken into other dis- 
tricts within the past few years. 

(3) Repeated and continuing efforts are being made to increase the amount of 
the assessed valuation, which is too low in most areas of the State, to the point 
that the district will have greater bonding power. 

(4) At present, a measure is being considered by the State legislature and which 
has the approval of the Governor to increase the debt limitation from 5 percent 
to 10 percent of the net valuation in each district. This will require an amend- 
ment to the State constitution. 

If such efforts as listed above are realized, approximately 75 percent of the 
districts will be in a position to solve their own schoolhouse construction problems 
and it is the desire of the people of the State of Oklahoma to do all they can to 
solve their own problems. Nevertheless, assuming that these efforts are achieved, 
there will be then 25 percent of the school districts that cannot provide for their 
needs. 

Conservative estimates indicate that $35 million will still be needed if we are 
to provide the facilities that are so badly needed in Oklahoma. 

Summing up the case for Oklahoma in the matter of school construction, may 
I point out that the needs have been determined after careful and conservative 
studies and estimates. That we are doing all that we can under the present 
indicated limitations to solve our own problems. That we are making an all-out 
effort to reduce unnecessary districts. That we are seeking to increase our 
ability to meet the needs. That only asa last resort do we come to the Congress 
of the United States for help. 

We do believe that every child in the United States is entitled to the best educa- 
tional opportunity that can be provided for him. We know that schools cost 
money, that good schools cost more, but that poor schools cost most. In our 
America we cannot afford to provide anything but the best for our children. 

In conclusion, may I cite a typical example of need. 

Independent School District No. 92, Pottawatomie County, Tecumseh, Okla. 
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PRESENT SCHOOL FACILITIES 


(1) School enrollment, 870. 

(2) One elementary school building, housing 280 children. The building ts a 
2%-story building, erected in 1909. It is sound of structure but is obsolete as 
to educational adequacy. Fire protection and escape in the form of two tubular 
fire escapes. The ceiling height in each room is 16 feet. Creaky stairways, 
Noisy condition created by overhead rooms. The building is in need of repair 
and remodeling. Such a building is not conducive to the best efforts at learning. 

(3) One elementary building, housing 140 pupils. This building is completely 
modern. It is a four-classroom unit. Is attractive and invites the best efforts 
of the students. This building was built by public subscription. This is an 
indication that the people are anxious to provide for their children. 

(4) One junior-senior high-school building which was built to accommodate 
250 students. It is now housing 350 students. The junior high building was lost 
by fire in 1949. It then became necessary to move the junior high students into 
the present building. The building was built in 1916. It is a frame building 
To provide the necessary classroom space after the fire mentioned above, science 
laboratories, home economic laboratories, and other facilities had to be eliminated. 

(5) Financial ability : 

(a) Valuation of $959,321. 

(b) Bonded debt, $22,600. 

(c) Additional bonding ability, $26,609.55. 

(d) Present building fund, $6,336.26. 

(e) Anticipated building fund, $4,609.68. This is to be available at the 
end of the year. 

(f) Total maximum ability to provide needed buildings, $37,555.49. 

(6) Needs: 

(a) To replace junior-senior high-school building, $350,000, 

(b) To remodel and rehabilitate obsolete elementary building, $50,000. 

(c) To provide needed extra classrooms for other elementary building, 
and to provide also the other essential facilities, $160,000. 

Our total desperate need is more than one-half million dollars. Our ability 
to finance the program is $37,555.49. 


Mr. Wituincuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege, yet I feel it is a duty, to appear before your committee 
in behalf of the welfare of the children in Oklahoma and the children 
in the United States. I hope that the prepared statement that has 
been filed with you, which has been hastily drawn, because I did not 
know until Tuesday night that I was to appear before your committee, 
I hope it does adequately present the picture of needs for aid to school- 
house construction in Oklahoma. 

Gentlemen, the schools of our Nation are faced with many serious 
problems today. I will mention two, but will talk to one of these 
problems. 

The first is the supply of competent teachers. But I want to talk 
about the serious need for school housing. 

Beginning with the depression, practically all new construction was 
postponed or abandoned on the grounds that we could not afford the 
cost. 

In the period of World War II the public simply forgot the great 
public institutions, the educational institutions, in order to meet the 
needs and sacrifices of war. School building grew more obsolescent. 
Then the Korean conflict, which was succeeded by the cold war. 

Rising taxes for national security, the drainage of manpower for 
this program and the program of producing the consumer goods to 
catch up with postwar appetites—all of these have postponed the 
facing up by the American people to the problems of their schools. 
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Now at long last we are face to face with the cold realism of the 
oe and the situation can be solved only by a willingness to pay 
the cost. 

Our educational efforts today, what we think we can afford, what we 
think we can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools and our 
teachers, all of that is still in approximately the same position as was 
our military effort before Pear] ey 

We have acquired the will to defend ourselves. We must acquire the 
will to take care of our public schools. The schools are sick, and when 
we have someone who is sick, we send them to the doctor, to the hospi- 
tal. We take care of them. In Oklahoma we have serious school- 
house needs. These needs, as I pointed out, have developed to an extent 
of neglect caused by our attention being diverted to other vital prob- 
lems. 

The school population is growing faster than is our ability to pro- 
vide classrooms for the growth. x careful, comprehensive, yet con- 
servative study has been made in Oklahoma. May I say plenty of 
time has already been given, both in Oklahoma and in the States of 
the Union. The needs of the schools are known. 

As a matter of fact, it is my privilege to have appeared before the 
House Labor and Education Subcommittee in 1949 on general Fed- 
eral aid and in 1950 again. So the problem is not new, and pnts 
of information is available on the needs. Our present needs and 
facilities would entail in Oklahoma an expenditure of more than $125 
million, $97 million for construction, $18 million for remodeling and 
rehabilitation, $7 million for new sites, and $1 million for transporta- 
tion equipment. ‘ 

It is estimated, as is shown in our study, that it will cost $209 mil- 
lion up to the opening of the 1955-60 school term, to construct the 
facilities needed by the 1,799 districts in the State of Oklahoma. 

There are 1,014 of these 1,799 districts which will have and do have 
greater need than their resources to finance their school building needs. 

Perhaps you are wondering—and I will answer this question be- 
fore it is asked—is Oklahoma making an effort to solve their prob- 
lem? In Oklahoma we are making great efforts toward solving our 
problems in this field. Those districts that have the ability are bond- 
ing themselves to the limit to provide adequate facilities. We are 
gradually reducing the number of administrative units which will 
take care of some of the building needs and will give districts greater 
financial power to support their own program. We are seeking 
through a proposed referendum in this session of the legislature, which 
is now in session in Oklahoma, to amend the constitution of the State 
= Oklahoma, to the end that districts can better solve their own prob- 

ems. 

_ Of these amendments proposed one would provide that the debt 
limitation be increased from 5 to 10 percent of the net valuation of 
the district. 

We are constantly trying to up the assessment of property in order 
that we may have greater ability. 

I have with me a copy of the Tulsa World as of January 25, in 
which it indicates, it publicizes the fact that the legislature has given 
Oklahoma a boost in school ae We are seeking to increase the 


amount of levy that may be voted. This is aside from the increase in 
the debt limitation. 
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Senator Ives. May I interrupt there to ask a question ‘ 

Mr. WititrnenaM, Yes. 

Senator Ives. You are talking about the levy by the State or by 
the localities ? 

Mr. Witirneuam. Local levy. At the present time, under the 
constitution, we may vote 15 mills and the excise board gives us 5—20, 
We are seeking to increase that by 10 mills. 

Senator Ives. Do you have a State-aid formula in October ? 

Mr. WittincHam. Yes, we do. 

Senator Ives. How much is the State providing’ 

Mr. Witirncuam. The State is making a great effort on a State 
level. The last biennium the State appropriated in State aid $60 
million. When the governor gave his message to the legislature this 
year, he proposed $62 million State aid. 

Senator Ives. Do you have an income tax in Oklahoma ¢ 

Mr. Writutincuam. We do have. 

Senator Ives. How much is it 

Mr. WitiincHam. It goes into the general funds, from which the 
appropriations for educational aid are made. 

Senator Ives. What is your top bracket ¢ 

You may need some help from Senator Kerr. He is coming up. 

Senator Kerr. Four percent. 

Another thing that Oklahoma has in that regard that would be of 
interest to the committee, the license taxes on automobiles goes into 
the school fund in Oklahoma and goes back to the county where it 
is paid. Then Oklahoma had a rather heavy gross production tax 
on oil, a substantial part of which stays in the county where it is pro- 
duced for school funds. 

Senator Ives. Thank you. 

Chairman Hitz. All right, Doctor. 

Mr. Witiineuam. I would like to continue with this thought. I 
have indicated to you some of our effort, yet with all of these efforts, 
even if all of them are realized, there will be approximately 25 percent 
of the school districts that will be unable to meet their building needs. 
The need in these districts that I refer to will be about $35 million. 

Let me close by giving you a typical example of such a needy school 
district. I think I am qualified to give information on this district. 
It happens to be the district of which I have been superintendent for 30 
years. You would think I should have done something about it by this 
time. Well, I have made every effort. In this independent school dis- 
trict, 92, Tecumseh, we have 870 children enrolled in school. We 
have three school buildings. 

One elementary school building houses 280 children. The building 
is obsolete insofar as educational adequacy is concerned. It is a 21/- 
story building. It needs remodeling and repairing. One elementary 
school building houses 140 children or more. Four classrooms are com- 
pletely new and modern. That building was built by public subscrip- 
tion. That indicates to you that the people in Oklahoma are anxious 
to help in solving the problems of the school. 

We have one frame building for the junior-senior high school. It 
was built in 1916 after a fire. It was supposed to be a temporary build- 
ing. It was scheduled to house 250 students. It is now housing 350. 


It is a firetrap. It is in a bad state of repair. It has no laboratory 
facilities. 
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Now, let’s look at the district’s ability. *By exerting maximum effort 
on the valuation at the present time, using building funds and voting 
the limit under the constitution of the State of Oklahoma, we could 
raise $37,555 to take care of our acute building needs. 

Let’s assume that we increase—and we hope that will be done, 
because the Oklahoma Education Association fae the understanding 
with the Governor that he will back us to the limit in the effort to up the 
limit on bonded indebtedness. Even if that is done, we still could raise 
only an additional $26,000, which would give us about sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars with which to build, and a conservative estimate on 
our needs would be half a million dollars to solve our problem. 

In closing, then, let me say to you, gentlemen, that there need to be 
no further studies made. We have made the studies as set up in 1950, 
according to the provisions of Public Law 815 of the 81st Congress, 
2d session, and approved at that time. We have made this study. 

As I pointed out before, we have known the problem, and we have 
worked on it since 1949, and we are doing our best, and we are working 
hard to do more. We want to solve our own problems. We are going 
to do as much as we possibly can. Yet, with all of this effort, there 
will still be many districts that will be unable to take care of their 
building needs and, as someone has pointed out, we have no greater 
resource than our children, and the longer we delay, the greater the 
problem becomes. 

I thank you very much. 

If you have some questions, I should like to answer them. 

Chairman Hitz. What you told us is that you are right up to the 
ceiling now and you cannot go any further toward meeting your needs. 

Mr. WituinecHam. Right. 

Chairman Hitt. In other words, you are now making the maximum 
effort—— 

Mr. Wuuincuam. And we are trying to lift the ceiling. 

Chairman Hitt. That it is possible for you to make; is that right? 

Mr. Witurncuam. Right, sir. 

Chairman Hinz. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Ives. I take it what Oklahoma needs is to have a higher ceil- 
ing; is that correct ? 

Mr. Witiinenam. Our ceiling on bonded limitation—how does 10 
percent compare with other States ? 

Senator Ives. I am talking about the limitation you have now. 

Mr. Witirneuam. As far as 5—— 

Senator Ives. As far as the State is concerned. You are talking 
about 5 percent locally. Does the State have a limitation on bonded 
indebtedness ? 

Mr. Wintitineuam. We have a $36 million debt for institutions of 
higher learning and other State institutions for construction. This 
debt is being retired by a tax on cigarettes. 

Senator Ives. Is there any reason why the State couldn’t bond 
in order to meet some of these problems ? 

Mr. Wititrncuam. The Senator might answer that. 

Senator Kerr. Well, there is nothing to keep the State from voting 
a bond issue. 

Senator Ives. There is no constitutional limitation ? 

Senator Kerr. There is a constitutional limitation, but it has not 
been voted. 
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Senator Ives. What has not been voted? The bond issue? 
Senator Kerr. The constitutional limit. 
Senator Ives. It hasn't been reached ¢ 
Senator Kerr. That is correct. 

Senator Ives. What is that limit / 

Senator Kerr. I think it is 5 percent. That is my recollection, 

Senator Ives. Five percent of what ¢ 

Senator Kerr. Of the State's valuation. 

Senator Ives. You mean the State's real estate valuation / 

Senator Kerr. Entire valuation. 

Senator Ives. Wealth of the State as a whole? 

Senator Kerr. The entire assessed valuation. 

Senator Ives. Well, that is real estate. 

Senator Kerr. No, all of our personal property is assessed, also. 

Chairman Hitt. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Attorr. May I inquire of Mr. Willingham, for the sake of 
making comparisons in the light of my own experience in this matter, 
if I may: You used the term a while ago, speaking of valuations, you 
said “net valuation,” Did you mean to use that term / 

Mr. Witirncuam. I did, sir. 

Chairman Hitt. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. WiLLInGHAM. We have homestead exemption. 

Senator Kerr. $1,000. 

Mr. Wiurncnam. That is deducted from gross in order to arrive at 
our net evaluation. 

Senator AtLorr. That means with the deduction of the homestead 
exemption. 

Mr. Witirncuam. Right. 

Senator AtLorr. How large a town is Tecumseh ? 

Mr. WituincHam. The chamber of commerce figures or actual? 
Our population is about 3,000. 

Senator AtLorr. How much of your school income percentagewise 
comes: from ad valorem taxes, and how much comes from this license 
fee that the Senator has referred to? 

Mr. Wiiuineuam. It is not a very pretty picture. 

Senator AtLorr. Can you give me a rough breakdown / 

Mr. WituineHaM. Our budget last year in that district was $146,000. 
$19,000 came from taxes on property, both real and personal ; $82,000 
came in the form of State aid. 

As I recall the figure, around $29,000 from the automobile license 
tax. Five or six thousand from State apportionment, and five or six 
thousand from gross production tax on oil. Ten percent of that 
comes back to the county in which the oil was produced. 

Senator Kerr. The 10 percent comes back for schools and an addi- 
tional percent comes back for roads. 

Senator Axxtorr. Ten percent of the oil tax comes back to the 
schools ? 

Mr. Wittincuam. To the county where the oil is produced. 

Senator AtLorr. With respect to your ad valorem tax, real property 
and personal tax, which I believe is similar to ours, in Colorado, do 
you have a limitation upon the amount of assessment ? 

Mr. Wuiurnenam. We have a constitutional provision that you 
should assess your property at 100 cents on the dollar. A few years 
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ago we had an equated ratio clause in our State aid school law which 
provided we should assess property on the basis of 50 cents on the 
dollar in order to share in the maximum on our State aid. But that 
is no longer a part of the school code. 

I would judge that probably the property is assessed somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 50 percent of fair sale value. The increase in our par- 
ticular district in the past 5 years, we have been able to up the valua- 
tion 100 percent by a constant effort. 

Senator Atiorr. To this 25 or 50 percent you speak of? Do I under- 
stand you correctly? 

Mr. WituincHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atuorr. And then one other question, sir: Do you have a 
constitutional or statutory limitation upon the mill levy for school 
purposes ? 

Mr. WiturncHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atiorr. Which is—— 

Mr. Witurncuam. Fifteen mills may be voted by the people locally. 
As I indicated a while ago, the county excise board has at its disposal 
15 mills. Five of that must be given to the schools. It may give more. 

Senator Atxorr. Is that statutory or constitutional limitation ? 

Mr. Wiuincuam. I am not positive on that, but we are seeking to 
amend the constitution or add to the constitution the provision that 
it be increased by 10 additional mills. 

Senator Atxorr. Of this $82,000 that came to you from State aid, 
if I took these figures down correctly 

Mr. Witai1ncuam. Right. 

Senator AtLorr. What is the source of that fund? General revenue 
funds? 

Mr. Witurncuam. That is the general revenue funds of the State— 
income taxes and all of the taxes that are not earmarked. The sales 
tax is earmarked. 

Senator Atiorr. What is it earmarked for? 

Mr. Witirneuam. Old-age assistance and welfare. 

Chairman Hitz. I want to thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Kerr. I want to thank the committee. The people in Okla- 
homa are aware, Mr. Chairman, not only of your outstanding leader- 
ship in this field but also of the genuine interest and devotion of the 
entire committee to this project, and we are grateful. 

Mr. Wittrnenam. I want to thank the committee, too. 

Chairman Hiri. Thank you, gentlemen. 

It is now 10 minutes to 12. The Senate goes to the joint meeting 
with the House about 10 or 15 minutes after 12. 

Unless there is some objection now, we will go until 5 minutes after 
12, and then recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Edward Gray, of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

We are very happy to have you back with the committee. It has 
been a pleasure to have you before, and we are glad to have you here 
now. 

We have about 12 minutes before we have to leave. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWARD R. GRAY, REPRESENTING THE 
CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Gray. I could say that we could file the statement, but there 
are several things which I think it would be wise to bring out. 

Chairman Hix. Your statement will appear in full. 

Mrs. Gray. It won’t take 10 minutes, in any case. 

I should mention that I represent Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, who is 
the national chairman of legislation for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Jenkins is a resident of New York State, and I am awfully 
sorry that our New York Senators have had to leave before hear- 
ing: 

Senator Benper. I beg your pardon for interrupting you. I don't 
like to do it. 

I understand there will be objection raised to having meetings of 
the committees during the session this afternoon. I may be mistaken 
about that. 

Chairman Hitz. I will advise my distinguished friend from Ohio 
that. this committee has already received the consent of the Senate to 
meet this afternoon and continue the hearings as they have been 
scheduled. 

Mrs. Gray. I should say that all of the members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers serve as volunteers, and it is in that 
capacity that I appear here today. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its nearly 9 
million membership, in 39,000 local parent-teachers associations, is 
deeply grateful for the privilege of coming before you to speak on 
behalf of one need of public education. 

We congratulate the members of this committee for calling hearings 
so quickly after the opening of the 84th Congress. Your interest in 
the classroom shortage throughout the Nation gives hope that very 
soon an emergency school construction bill will be passed. So many 
people have already said that the needs of children cannot wait. We 
have appeared before, and we have stated that the needs cannot wait, 
and yet there are still more studies, more surveys, and more conferences 
ordered, conducted and held. 

These needs have been established, and as time moves on, these 
established needs grow greater, not less. 

Those of us who testified in May and again in October can only say 
that the conditions still exist, only more so. For what are we waiting? 
That seems to be the $64 question, and so far there has been no real 
answer to it. 

Today we are not appearing in favor of any one bill. We come once 
again to highlight a few cases under the caption “Children Attend 
School in the Oddest Places,” and we can give evidence to substantiate 

‘ach case cited. All across the Nation communities are faced with 
makeshift classrooms, building shortages, and unsafe structures. 

In one community a dog kennel has been reconverted into a school 
and four classes are being held there. That is in New York State. 

To put children in the place that originally housed dogs seems de- 
plorable. Yet, the need for classroom space in an adjoining com- 
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munity is so acute that the superintendent was heard to say, “I only 
wish that I, too, had dog kennels to use,” 

In another community it is an abandoned laundry that has become 
a schoolhouse. In still another, a commercial garage has been turned 
into a school. This is ingenuity, yes, but these conditions are not con- 
ducive to the best teaching, nor are such buildings completely safe. 

‘These cases can be multiplied manyfold, and I suppose there will 
be many other witnesses before this committee who will give even more 
vivid examples. I would like to quote, though, the county which is 
near New York City, Nassau County, in which one-half of the county 
1as 52,000 students enrolled, and of these 20,000 are attending school 
on a part-time basis. This affects all grades. There are 11,000 of 
these children on part time in grades 1 through 6; 4,500 are in junior 
high; and 4,500 are in senior high school. 

Some of these young people finish their schoolday at 6:30 in the 
evening, going home through dark areas that have given their parents 
genuine concern for their safety. In fact, I can say that some of the 
parents have been up in arms over the problems of the late hours and 
the dangers to their children in returning home after school so late. 

In that same county there are 5,000 kindergarten children attending 
school on triple or quadruple shifts. In one community alone 823 
kindergarten children are on quadruple time. 

So we ask you, the members of this committee, to give thoughtful 
and prayerful consideration to all phases of schoolhousing, and to 
come to the aid of the States, not because they won’t build schools, but 
because they can’t cope with a situation that has become so critical. 

This has become a national emergency, and emergencies need spe- 
cial consideration. We believe that such legislation to aid this situa- 
tion should be on a terminal emergency basis. In epidemics doctors 
are summoned for consultation. Today, you the committee are the 
consulting physicians. We look to you to prescribe a remedy and a 
realistic one. 

Last year we talked in terms of $250 million. The disease has now 
far outgrown any such meager treatment. 

President Eisenhower has said that “affirmative action is needed 
now.” 

We reiterate that we need, as we see it, a realistic program to help 
alleviate the critical situation facing the whole country. We have 
confidence in you. We trust your integrity and your leadership. The 
public tax-supported schools must be helped. You can trust us to do 
our share, if and when such bills come within the framework of our 
policies. The PTA membership of this country is alert to the need. 
The membership will act to help. But first we await the results of 
your deliberations, and subsequent action. 

As has been said several times already this morning, children are 
this country’s most precious resource. Their needs can’t wait. 

Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Gray follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. CLIFFoRD N. JENKINS, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, PRESENTED By Mrs. EpwArp R. GRAY 


First I should like to identify myself. I am Mrs. Edward R. Gray, a member 
of the Washington Committee on Legislation for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. I am an active member of this organization. I am rep- 
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resenting the national chairman of legislation, Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins. We 
serve as volunteers—it is in that capacity that I appear today. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its nearly 9 million 
memberships, in 39,000 local parent-teacher associations, is deeply grateful for 
the privilege of coming before you to speak in behalf of one need of public 
education. We congratulate the members of this committee for calling hear- 
ings so quickly after the opening of the 84th Congress. Your interest in the 
classroom shortage throughout the Nation gives hope that very soon an emer- 
gency school construction bill will be passed. 

The needs of children can’t wait! The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has appeared before each of the hearings called by the subcommittees 
on School Construction Aid in the 883d Congress. We have stated over and over 
that children’s needs can’t wait, yet still more studies, more surveys, more con- 
ferences, are ordered, conducted, held. Needs have been established and as 
time moves on these established needs grow greater, not lesser. Those of us 
who testified in May, and again in October, can only say that the conditions 
still exist, only more so. For what are we waiting? That seems to be the 
$64 question, and so far there has been no real answer to it. 

Today we are not appearing in favor of any one bill. We come once again to 
highlight a few cases under the caption “Children Attend School in the Oddest 
Places,” and we can give evidence to substantiate each case cited. All across 
the Nation, communities are faced with makeshift classrooms, building short- 
ages, and unsafe structures. In one community a dog kennel has been recon- 
verted into a school, and four classes are being conducted there. To put chil- 
dren in the place that originally housed dogs seems deplorable. Yet the need 
for classroom space in an adjoining community is so acute, that a superintendent 
was heard to say “I only wish that I too had dog kennels to use.” In another 
community, it is an abandoned laundry that has become a schoolhouse. In 
still another, a commercial garage has turned into a school. Ingenuity has 
been resorted to, but still these conditions are not conducive to the best teaching, 
nor are such buildings completely safe. 

In another area, the school board is spending $30,000 a year to rent 2 factories, 
which house 883 children. These are cinder block buildings without windows. 
Such windows as exist are really overhead garage doors. In 1947 this com- 
munity employed 56 teachers for its 1,250 pupils; today there are 172 teachers, 
and 4,000 pupils. In 1947, one small building, plus a junior-senior high school, 
took care of the needs. Today there are 6 schools (including the 2 factories), 
with a seventh in construction. The district is admitting daily 1% children in 
each school or 74% children in the district. Surveys show that in another 4 years 
there will be 8,000 children. 

Kindergarten children are being housed in firetraps. In Buffalo, N. Y., chil- 
dren were in cellars of church buildings. A fire broke out. The children could 
not be rescued with the result that several lost their lives. A school district 
has recently taken an old frame house (1890 vintage) with high stoop, then 
many stairs to the upper floors. Is this a safe building for little tots? 

I have one more example. In a community of several schools including a 
junior-senior high school, the new schools are bulging so badly at the seams that 
there is no place to house the seventh grade next year. The school board is 
canvassing the area for space to rent, with the most available being a deserted 
supermarket. And this happens in America. 

These cases can be multiplied manyfold. There is the community adjacent to 
a big city, where the influx of city dwellers was so great that the new school 
bulged, and to ease the situation the discarded one room school was reopened, 
a town hall, a fire hall and a community house were all reconverted for school 
purposes. So many children are on part time, being deprived of the joy of an 
integrated program of books and activities. One large county in this country 
has 80,000 pupils on part time. 

In another county near a large metropolitan area, Nassau County, N. Y., one- 
half of the county has 52,000 students enrolled and of these, 20,000 are attend- 
ing school on a part-time basis. All grades are affected. Eleven thousand of 
these children on part time are in grades 1 through 6; 4,500 are in junior high 
and 4,500 in senior high school. Some of these young people finish their school 
day at 6:30 in the evening, going home through dark areas that give their parents 
genuine concern for their safety. In this same county there are 5,000 kinder- 
garten children attending school on triple or quadruple shifts. In one com- 
munity alone, 823 kindergarten children are on quadruple time. 
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It seems deplorable that children are being deprived of adequate school hous- 
ing. And we are not yet at the peak—the junior high is just coming into the 
picture. The older the child, the harder is the adjustment to part time and 
inferior housing. The teen-ager must be thought about in terms of juvenile 
protection—and one way is to provide good schools on a full-time basis. 

In the midst of the critical situation in the schools, we are troubled. The 
83d Congress very quickly passed legislation to give Federal aid for superhigh- 
ways. This is commendable, but we haye wondered upon what basis the need 
for this type of aid was established. How many surveys did it take—how many 
State conferences were needed to convince the legislators that this was of para- 
mount importance? Was this kind of aid weighed against aid for school con- 
struction—and, if so, what way was school construction found wanting? We do 
not mean to be critical, but we are vitally interested in children; we believe that 
“all children are our children.” We want them to grow in stature, in classrooms 
that are not overcrowded, not menaces to their health and safety. We want 
them to be able to enjoy, physically and mentally, these superhighways that are 
to be built for them in the years ahead. 

We ask you, the members of this committee, to give thoughtful and prayerful 
consideration to all phases of school housing, and come to the aid of the States, 
not because they won’t build schools, but because they can’t cope with a situa- 
tion that has become so critical. This has become a national emergency, and 
emergencies need special consideration. We believe that such legislation should 
be on a terminal, emergency basis. In epidemics, doctors are summoned for 
consultation. Today you are the consulting physicians. We look to you to pre- 
scribe a remedy, and a realistic one. Last year we talked in terms of $250 
million. The disease has far outgrown any such meager treatment. 

President Eisenhower has said that “affirmative action is needed now.” We 
reiterate that we need, as we see it, a realistic program to help alleviate the 
critical situation facing the whole country. We have confidence in you. We 
trust your integrity and your leadership. The public tax-supported schools must 
be helped. You can trust us to do our share, if and when such bills come within 
the framework of our adopted policies. The PTA membership of this country is 
alert to the need. The membership will act. But first. we await the results 
of your deliberations, and subsequent action. Children are this country’s most 
precious resource. Their needs can’t wait! 


Chairman Hi. Any questions? 
Senator Benper. Mrs. Jenkins 
Chairman Hii. This is Mrs. Gray. 

Mrs. Gray. Mrs. Jenkins is sorry she was unable to be here. She 
is quite ill. 

Senator Benper. You are not supporting any particular bill. You 
are advocating immediate action. 

Mrs. Gray. That is exactly right. 

Senator Benper. You recognize the problem, as we all do, and you 
feel that it is time to do something about it, and not talk about it? 

Mrs. Gray. That is correct. 

We will support any bill that the committee brings out that fits our 
general — which are aid for public tax-supported schools, the 
general framework of which we have repeated many times and which 
I could read you in detail, but I don’t believe you want to take the 
time for it, Mr. Senator. 

Chairman Hix. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Gray, we all appreciate your great organization, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and we are very happy to have 
had you here representing the organization and representing it so well 
and ably. Weare sorry Mrs. Jenkins couldn’t be with us. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you so much. It is always a pleasure to come 
and speak to the committee. 

Chairman Hix. Our next witness is William C. Hinkley, super- 
intendent of schools, Aurora, Colo. 
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Senator Allott, perhaps you would rather have him come back this 
afternoon. 

Senator Atuorr. I would like to introduce him, if I may. 

Chairman Hint. We will have to recess in some 10 or 11 minutes. 
Would you prefer to have him go on now, or have him come back at 
2 o’clock ¢ 

Senator Axxuorr. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I must make a state- 
ment at this time with respect to meeting this afternoon. I think Mr. 
Hinkley will bear me out that my interest in education is one of 
many, many years’ standing, and my aid to education is that also 
in Colorado. 

I realize the importance of this matter. However, on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon is a discussion of a matter which is of vital 
and emergency concern to all of our Nation, and may involve nec- 
essarily the lives and futures of our boys, and that includes my boys, 
and our boys all over the country, our officers, and our Nation as a 
whole. Therefore, in spite of the unanimous consent which was given 
this morning, I must ask the chairman, upon the basis of what I have 
just said, that I be excused from this afternoon’s attendance, so that 
I may be present on the floor of the Senate. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator, of course we understand the Senator’s 
feelings in the matter. As the Senator realizes, these hearings were 
set. and witnesses were called from out of town, from different States 
throughout the Union, before we knew or had any intimation that 
we would be considering the pending resolution with reference to 
China, Formosa, and the Far East. 

We have Mr. Hinkley. He has come all the way from Colorado. 
Would the Senator prefer, since he is from the Senator’s State, to 
have Mr. Hinkley wait over, if he can and come tomorrow morning? 

Senator AtLorr. Would that be convenient ? 

Chairman Hitz. The Chair wants to accommodate the Senator 
from Colorado any way he can. 

Mr. Hinkxtey. I would be happy to accommodate my time to your 
pleasure. I think we might dispose of my oral report rather expe- 
ditiously this morning, if that meets your pleasure. 

Senator Atiorr. That is satisfactory with me. 

Chairman Hitz. Could you finish in 4 or 5 minutes? 

Mr. Hinxrey. I will make every effort to do so. 

Chairman Hix. Suppose you come forward. 

Senator Brenper. Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Hinkley’s 
statement 

Chairman Hitz. Without objection his testimony will go into the 
record in full, certainly. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. HINKLEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, AURORA, COLO. 


Mr. Hrnxtey. I think my testimony would not differ from the 
testimony already given, except in degree. In the Western States 
we have a rapidly increasing population, as the members of the com- 
mittee will recognize. That unusually rapid increase has brought 
parallel increases in our enrollment in schools that are perhaps some- 
er _— proportionately than there might be in the Nation as 
a whole. 
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I would endorse, in substance, the case made by Members testifying 
here from other States, however, that in Colorado, as in these other 
States, the States and the local districts have, in my judgment, been 
making a sincere effort to meet the problem of rising school-building 
costs and other costs of education. 

I think of all of the aspects of the problem of financing an adequate 
program of education, the problem of financing the capital-outlay 
phase of that program is the most critical. 

In Colorado we feel we have made an adequate survey. We see no 
reason why there should be further delay waiting for additional in- 
formation. We are firmly of the opinion that adequate information 
now exists in our State and in other States upon which the Congress 
might take action. Further delay would only complicate the problem. 
The survey in Colorado indicates that as of 1952—and the situation is 
worse now—of the 250,000 children who were then in school, 50,000 
of those children were improperly housed. 

I submit to you that that is a large proportion of the total enrollment 
in that State. 

That same survey completed in 1952 indicated that only 37 percent 
of the school buildings in the State of Colorado met reasonable stand- 
ards of adequacy. Almost half of the buildings were short in such 
facilities as running water, modern toilet facilities, adequate heating 
plants. Many of the buildings were firetraps, did not in any sense of 
the word meet the minimum requirements for adequacy in that respect. 

By 1959, Colorado, according to a conservative estimate, will need 
some 4,735 more classrooms. We now have enrolled in the schools ap- 
proximately 265,000 pupils. By the year of 1959-60 we are estimating 
there will be anche in those schools 385,000 children, an increase of 
128.000, or approximately 50 percent above the current enrollment. 

It will require $170 million to finance the construction of buildings 
adequate to house this increased enrollment. In the face of the fact 
that construction costs have doubled, school-building indebtedness has 
increased 9 times over what it was 10 years ago, where we are facing a 
situation where within the last 3 years the number of children on split 
shifts in the schools have more than doubled, where we know that be- 
cause of the technical and sociological developments in our society to- 
day, it is necessary to offer broadened programs of instruction, and 
where we know we must— and where we are actually holding more 
popes in school. We are faced with a financial dilemma in that State, 
at least that in our considered judgment—and I refer to the State de- 
partment of education and the profession in the State that has con- 
ducted this survey; it is utterly impossible for the local districts and 
the State to meet the need without substantial Federal support. 

It seems to me that in a State where local property taxes have in- 
creased 153 percent in the last 10 years, where revenues from the State 
that go to education have been increased many times that amount, 
where at the local level and at the State level we are encountering 
financial difficulties that are almost insurmountable, the only answer 
is some immediate help from the Federal Government if our problem 
is to be solved. 

I know the time is very short. I think perhaps if the Senators that 
remain would like to ask questions, I should be glad to answer them. 
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Senator Atiorr. Mr. Hinkley, it is true that in Colorado to meet 
this problem within the last 5 years, we have had a complete property 
revaiaaidis ¢ 

Mr. Hinxcey. I would say that is correct. 

Senator Auuorr. I would like to have you comment, if you will, 
what effect Government activities, such as Lowry Air Base, Fort 
Carson, and other Government installations, have had in accentuating 
this problem, together with the unusual growth of Colorado in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Hinktey. Yes. Statewide, as I mentioned, we are increasing 
our population more than twice as fast as the nation as a whole, That 
is typical of the Western States. 

In the localities that Senator Allott has referred to, the population 
has increased at a more rapid rate than that. In one district, which he 
refers to, the school and total population has increased approximately 
1,000 percent in the last 10 years. 

In the other district he refers to, approximately 400 percent. 

The two districts are the Aurora School District, and the Colorado 
Springs District. They are near Federal installations, and that has 
been a factor in their growth. 

In those two districts I could outline to you the efforts that have 
been made to meet this problem, 

Chairman Hitz. Would you like Mr. Hinkley to provide this infor- 
mation for the record ¢ 

Senator Atxiorr. No; I wanted him to comment on that, because 
those are factors in the Colorado situation. 

Mr. Hinkiey. That is correct. In those centers, typical of the 
ones Senator Allott has mentioned, if the school districts were to assess 
themselves double the amount of the present limitation on indebted- 
ness, they would still be far short of meeting the need in those dis- 
tricts. 

Chairman Hi1x. In other words, you do not feel that the State of 
Colorado and these districts can meet the compelling need that you 
have today ? 

Mr. Hinxtey. Sir, I would say that with any reasonable maximum 
effort that anybody could expect, the State of Colorado could never 
meet its needs. 

I might point out that of the $170 million that will be required for 
housing these children before 1959, $92 million of the $170 million 
should be spent before September 1955, next September. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hinkley follows :) 


CoLtoraADO ScHOOoL BUILDING SITUATION 


Prepared by the Colorado Education Association in cooperation with Colorado 
State Department of Bducation, Denver 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Colorado’s school population by 1960 will be 385,000, an increase of 116,000 
from the 1953-54 school year. 

Colorado’s birthrate, since 1946, has exceded the national average. There were 
more births in 1955 than in any preceding year. 

Colorado will need 4,735 more classrooms by 1959. 

These 4,735 classrooms will house 127,938 students. 

At least 1144 million square feet of school buildings will be needed in Colorado 
by 1959. 
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Colorado’s total cost to construct the 4,735 classrooms by 1959 will be 
$170,533,228. 
The total of bonded indebtedness in Colorado has more than tripled in 9 years. 


COLORADO SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


Colorado, like most other States in the Nation, is facing a crisis in the area 
of school-building construction. The Colorado State Department of Education 
has, for many months been conducting studies to determine the nature and extent 
of the need at the present time and in the years that lie immediately ahead. 

The conclusions of these studies point up the fact, that if we are to meet the 
needs, there must be substantial financial help at the Federal level in addition to 
a maximum effort at the State and local levels. 

The State department of education studies show clearly and unmistakably that 
the most serious aspect of the problem of finding immediately, ways and means of 
providing more adequate financial support for public schools, is the great need 
for financing capital outlay programs. 

If all local districts in Colorado were to issue school building general obligation 
bonds up to maximum legal capacity, and if the revenue could then be distributed 
over the State to the areas of need, there-would be an insufficient amount to 
finance the immediate requirement for additional classrooms. In some areas of 
the State the need is so great that the local districts could not meet their needs 
even though the debt were to be increased to double the amount now legally possi- 
ble under law. 

Population increases, brought about through continuing high birthrates and 
by migration into the State has flooded the schools with pupil enrollments far 
beyond the ability of the local districts to provide facilities. 

One of the shocking facts revealed by a recent survey indicated that only 37 
percent of the buildings now in use could be rated as being satisfactory for use 
as school buildings. A high percentage did not contain modern facilities such as 
running water, electric lights, central heating systems, or modern toilets. 

During the 1951-52 school year, the Colorado State Department of Education 
cooperated with the United State Office of Education in conducting the public 
school facilities survey in which all public school districts of the State par- 
ticipated. This study showed Colorado’s school building needs as of September 
1952. The survey showed that over 50 percent of the buildings were constructed 
prior to 1920. Forty-eight percent of the school buildings were of combustible 
construction, while only fifteen percent of the buildings reported were of fire- 
resistive construction. 

As of September 1952, the report showed the following school housing situ- 
ation: (a) 1,675 classrooms were needed to relieve pupil overcrowding. In 
other words, approximately 50,000 more children were being crowded into the 
present facilities than should have been; (b) 798 classrooms were needed to 
house pupil enrollment increases; and (c) 1,444 classrooms were needed to re- 
place classrooms in obsolete school buildings. 

To transpose this construction need as of September 1952 into cost, it would 
be as follows: 

The total amount of construction as of September 1952 would require 
$121.177,500. This amount of money would be distributed as follows: (a) 
$3,690,500 to rehabilitate and remodel present school buildings; (0) $111,878,000 
to construct new buildings to relieve overcrowding of pupils and to replace 
wornout, unsafe school buildings; (c) $5,609,000 would be needed to acquire 
sites and improve sites on which new or old buildings are located. However, 
legal bonding capacities of the State would have limited construction to 
$71,294,000 of the total projected needs of $121,177,500. In other words, as of 
September 1952 Colorado’s school districts lacked $49,883,500 bonding capacity 
which was needed to construct public school buildings. 

In September 1952 the Colorado State Department of Education, again in 
cooperation with the United State Office of Education started work on a long- 
range study of school-building needs. This study was to project school-building 
needs from September 1952 to September 1959. The study is now completed 
and is at the present time being printed. The following data were drawn from 
this unpublished report. 

By September 1959 Colorado will need 4,735 classrooms to relieve pupil over- 
crowding, to further replace wornout, unsafe buildings, and to accommodate 
expanded school programs. These 4,735 rooms will house a total pupil capacity 
of approximately 127,988 pupils which is a conservative estimate of the increase 
in student population from the present until 1959. 
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The total construction of 4,735 classrooms will require at least 11,359,795 
square feet of school buildings. This figure represents an average of 2.390 
square feet per classroom which, according to some authorities in schoolhouse 
construction, is a conservative figure. 

The financial cost of such a program would be $170,533,228 to provide the 
4.735 classrooms which will be needed by September 1959. To point up the 
importance of this problem, by September 1955, $92,766,257 will be needed to 
construct part of the total program required by September 1059. The total 
figure of over $170 million would be broken down and distributed as follows: 
(a) To construct new plants not now in existence, $126,120,217; (0) to con 
struct new plants on old sites (replace obsolete buildings) would cost $23,021,745 ; 
(c) to construct additions to present school plants would cost $16,943,575; 
(d) to replace and remodel] present school buildings would cost $2,802,747; and 
(e) to acquire and improve sites would cost $2,644,435. These data present 
the problem of housing boys and girls in the public elementary and secondary 
schools in Colorado. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


A statewide deficit to the amount of $13,691,031 would prohibit building the 
complete projected program. However, this deficit is not as large as the pro- 
jected study of September 1952. Two factors account for the smaller deficit: 
(a) a complete property reevaluation program of the State has been completed 
which increased property assessments about 45 percent statewide; and (b) the 
long-range projected needs to 1959 were based on larger school administrative 
areas which contained broader tax bases than do present school districts. 

Expenditures for capital outlay costs in the public schools of the State in- 
creased more than 30 times in the period of years from 1944-45 to 1952-53. 

The total of all bonded indebtedness in Colorado increased to a new high 
during 1953 and stood at $234,304,383 on January 1, 1954, according to an annual 
survey compiled by the State planning commission. The total represents the 
combined bonded debt of all counties, municipalities, and school districts in the 
State. Also included in the total are the bonds still outstanding of the Moffat 
Tunnel district, which amount to $9,364,000. 


Total bonded indebtedness in Colorado school districts 
for selected years 1929-54 


Bonded debt Bonded debt 


TR ee Sa. Ss $30, 163, 705 1951_____- a-cesnceeciptieseerating A Te 
166... ee, oe 21, 527,080 1952______ esenitsihcaeinain "a e 
SO een einen, 13, 659, 806 1953________ , 
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Bonded indebtedness in Colorado has more than tripled in 9 years since the 
end of World War II.- In 1945 the total stood at $78,216,121, as compared to the 
present total of over $234,300,000. The sharp increase in the short 9-year period 
is due to the issuance of many millions of bonds voted by the taxpayers through- 
out Colorado to finance needed school buildings, municipal buildings, and other 
improvements in their localities. The construction of these buildings and im- 
provements has been an important contributing factor to the greatest building 
boom in Colorado’s history, a boom which has continued uninterrupted since 
World War II. 

School districts account for the greatest increase in debt—the present total 
of $106,248,550 being almost eight times greater than the school district debt 
of $13,659,806 in 1945. This situation reflects the impact of two major factors 
affecting public school enrollments: (a) Colorado’s fast growing population 
which is now estimated at more than 1,450,000 as compared with the United 
States census figures of 1,325,089 in 1950, and (b) increased birth rates during 
and since World War II—over 38,000 births in 1953 as compared with 21,154 in 
1940 and an annual birth rate averaging above 33,000 since 1946. 

The total of $21,442,700 in new bonds voted by taxpayers in various cities 
and sehool districts in 1953 were divided as follows: School district bonds, 
$12,643,000: county school bonds, $655,000; and municipal bonds, $8,144,000. 

Construction costs have doubled since the end of World War II and this is a 
major factor affecting the amount of bond issues which have had to be issued to 
finance new school buildings and other public improvements. Today’s index of 
construction costs is approximately 248 as compared with the pre-World War 
II average of 100 for the period 1935-39. 
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In Colorade school-plant construction is financed for the most part through the 
issuance of local bonds which are retired by revenues derived from a bond levy 
placed upon the total assessed valuation of the property within the district. 

Capital outlay may also be financed out of current funds. This method is of 
virtually no use, however, since current operating costs have skyrocketed with 
the increase of enrollments, Local and State effort has had to be stepped up 
sharply to even keep abreast of increased operating costs out of current revenues. 

The table below indicates the increased effort that has been made in the State 
to meet the educational crisis. 


Cost of public school education in Colorado, 1944-45 to 1955-56 


. C » . % ‘ a 
School year eens a Debt service an Total 


1944-45 $21, 946, 195 $3, 288, 445 $620, 606 $25, 855, 300 
194546 23, 866, 508 3, 208, 618 , 528, 488 28, 693, 604 
1946-47 28, 509, 484 3, 154, 116 2, 216, 757 33, 970, 357 
1947-48... : 34, 618, ORS 3, 490, 315 6, 077, 896 44, 186, 196 
1948-49 40, 619, 689 , 465, 259 10, 058, 418 55, 143, 866 
1949-50 ; 43, 961, 480 5, 439, 977 13, 797, 339 63, 198, 996 
1950-51... - .. . é ka | 46, 362, 932 5, £00, 000 15, 000, 000 66, 862, 932 
1951-52 aie ' 51, 960, 000 6, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 72, 960, 000 
1952-53 ...| | 58, 900, 000 8, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 | 86, 900, 000 
1953-54 1 64, 201, 000 8, 000,000 | 19, 000, 000 91, 201, 000 
POG aide whic deus ape . inka . 979, 000 8, 000, 000 > 18, 000, 000 95, 979, 000 

ee ; | 91, 066, 270 8, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 121, 066, 270 


1 Estimated. 


Source: State department of education figures and projections. 


A comparison of the amounts spent in previous years for capital outlay and 
current operating expenses discloses that current operating expenses have 
increased something over 3 times what they were in 1944-45 while the amount 
being spent in 1953-54 on capital outlay is something like 30 times the amount 
spent in 1944-45. 

There is a wide variation among the several counties in Colorado with respect 
to the amount of assessed valuation of taxable property back of each pupil. 
Even computed at the county level, the richest county has more than 17 times 
the ability of the poorest county in this respect. This same ability computed 
at the district level reveals even more startling variations. 

The State is making an attempt to correct the problem of the wide variation 
in the amount of assessed valuation per pupil by providing more adequate school 
districts. In 1949 Colorado had over 1,800 school districts; today there are less 
than 1,150. This was accomplished by the passage of legislation which provided 
machinery to organize better school districts. 


THE CAUSES 


In 1950-51 there were 6,000 children on half-day sessions in the public schools 
of Colorado. During the 1953-54 school year there were 10,000 children attend- 
ing the public schools on double or so-called split sessions. In 1953—54 there 
were 13,770, and the number during the next few years will increase even with 
maximum local effort to provide facilities. This statement points out the prob- 
lem of increased need for housing the pupils of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Colorado. A number of factors have combined to create the 
existing critical shortage of classrooms. Among the most important of these are: 


. Population growth. 
2. School construction backlog. 
3. Improved holding power. 
4. Broadened educational programs. 


Population growth: Increased birth rates, migration into the State, population 
shifts, and the holding power of the schools have all helped increase the student 
population during the last decade. The following quotations emphasize the 
tremendous population growth in the State of Colorado for the past several years : 

“Over half of the State’s residents imported: More than half of the popula- 
tion of Colorado moved into the State from somewhere else, the United States 
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Bureau of Census reported Saturday. Of the 1950 population of 1,825,089, of 
619.920 were native born, while 7OS,920 were born in other States or fore 
countries.”’"—Denver Post, May 31, 1953. 

“State’s population gain twice that of United States average: Colorado's 
population and that of the Rocky Mountain Empire is increasing at more than 
twice the rate of the national average, Census Bureau statistics showed Tuesday 
The Census Bureau said population of the 48 States and District of Columbia 
climbed at the overall rate of 3.4 percent from 151,087,361 counted in the 1050 
census, to an estimated 155,767,000 by July of 1952. However, Colorado's popu 
lation increased during the same period at the rate of 7.7 percent—the same 
overall rate for the entire West.”—Denver Post, November 24, 19538 

All the data which we have been able to obtain from pupil population proje 
tion studies show that pupil enrollments will continue an upward trend and 
continue through 1960, The following table shows this trend 
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Colorado school population trends, 1944-55 through 1960-61 school years 
























| 
; ; |\School census} Total public 7A School census} | t#! publ 
School year \ (ages 6-21) | School en- School y om school en 
, ms rollment , , llmer 
1944-45 291, 615 | 191, 217 1953-54 327, 458 79. 036 
1945-46 _ _ - | 289, 167 199, 441 1954-55 284, SOR 
1946-47 _ _ - | 297, 281 205, 930 1955-56 299, 320 
1947-48. _ . 295, 537 | 208,928 || 1956-57 314, 355 
1948-49 _ - | 296, 939 217, 020 1957-58 331, 879 
1949-50 _ 305, 068 224, 245 1258-59 350. 174 
1950-51 _ _ . } 314, 399 224, 056 1950-60 348. 120 
1951-52 318, 121 230, 879 1Y60-4) 1 34. 700 


1952-53 - - 316, 290 253, 762 


1 Projected enrollments. 
Source: Colorado State department of education. 
NotTEe.—The above table indicates an increase of 70 percent between 1950 and 1960 


Projected public school enroliments for Colorado, by grade groups, 1953-54 
through 1960-61 


Grade groups l otal pro- 
. Kinder- otal Junior jected 
3 oe aia linatescitial : , j 
School year | garten 1-12 college enroll- 
1-6 7-8 9-12 ment 





a atk ct entpihd tiie 4,310 | 105,214 32, 508 44, 556 186, 678 723 187, 401 
ie eudemesen Ce ea 17, 321 152, 344 39, 145 56, 736 215 3. 500 260, 046 
tech aiahe : - 18, 481 162, 483 41,474 58, 660 617 3, 500 284, 5GR 
Lg, SESE OES ERS bite 19,474 | 171,218 44, 300 60, 828 , 346 3, 500 299, 320 
a 20,544 | 180, 621 45, 966 63. 704 , 291 3, 500 314, 335 
1957-58... -- ink sitibmneeitilin todars atnataemeis 21, 981 193, 266 45, 891 67,241 », 398 3, 500 331, 879 
1958-59_ . . _ cor cu “ 23, 212 204, O83 48, 902 70, 467 3, 452 3, 500 350, 164 
Ds eels Ue ddietees : 23,992 | 210,942 57, 223 72, 482 , 647 3, 500 368, 139 
1960-61 _ . ._- dite entnh ech thn ad, 24,702 | 217,191 62,814 76,553 | 356, 558 3, 500 384, 760 


! Actual. 


Note.—If present trends continue, Colorado will have at least 385,000 children enrolled in the public 
schools in 1960. This will be an increase of 159,000 pupils over 1950 enrollments an increase of 70.3 vercent. 









The number of live births in Colorado increased greatly immediately follow- 
ing World War II and is still climbing. More babies were born to Colorado resi- 
dents in 1953 than in any previous year in the State’s history. Birth rates have 
increased approximately 80 percent in the last 2 decades. In 1933 there were 16.3 
births per thousand residents in Colorado; in 1952 there were approximately 
26.4 births per thousand residents. Since 1946, Colorado’s birth rate has exceeded 
the national average as is pointed out by the following table: 
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Birth rates, Colorado-United States 


[Birth rate per thousand] 








Year | Colorado United States Year Colorado | United States 
1933 16.3 | 18.4 1947_... 26. 6 25.8 
1936. - 17.1 18.4 1948 i es 26. 1 24. 2 
1940. 18.8 19.4 1949_._. 4 ; 25. 4 23.9 
1943. 23.2 21.5 1950 . 25.6 23.6 
Ps aliidien 22.8 | 20. 2 1951 j i oe 1 26.0 124.5 
SR tciiaiiteincrariecyateelen 22.3 19.5 Piece ovktnteee eure ‘ 1 26.1 124.6 
1946. . _-- 25.3 23.3 


1 Estimated. 


Source: Colorado State Department of Public Health. 


Colorado live births 














Live ae Percent of Live ia Percent of 
Year births (by oe OF increase or Year births (hy — sneha increase or 
| residence) — decrease residence) | GCcTeast decrease 

ae 21,416 |__.. a ee minke Reishee a 32, 509 3, 333 | 11. 42 
a 21, 452 | 36 | 0.12 |} 1948.........-| 32, 826 | 31 4) .97 
Bei cenas= | 23, 337 | 1, 885 | 8.7 ance | 32, 846 20 | . 06 
1943___. 24, 203 886 3. 81 at ean 33, 853 1, 007 3.07 
WR iees osu 23, 805 —398 —1. 67 || 1951___- 35, 775 | 1, 922 5. 68 
4 23, 228 —577 —2 42 |' 1052.........-] 37, 137 1, 362 3. 81 
SPeReate swe 29, 176 5, 948 25. 54 1953_._. | 37, 872 | 735 1. 98 








Source: Colorado State Department of Public Health. 


Tremendous population shifts in Colorado have helped to create difficult school 
housing problems. An analysis of the 1950 county census reveals a startling loss 
of population in some areas, in contrast to a phenomenal growth in others. In 
spite of the fact that Colorado as a whole had an increase of 194,752 in its popu- 
lation between 1940 and 1950, 35 of the State’s 63 counties have recorded losses. 

In 16 of these 35 counties, agriculture is the predominant industry ; in 8 coun- 
ties, mining predominates; and in 11 other counties both agriculture and mining 
are basic to their economies. 

All of the mountain counties which depend solely upon a mining economy 
showed a loss of population during the last decade. In the agricultural areas, 
some counties have lost population while others have shown a slight increase. 
In those counties showing a loss, it can apparently be attributed to the consoli- 
dation of small farms into larger units as well as to the further mechanization 
of farming operations. The counties having larger cities and metropolitan areas 
have all experienced a phenomenal growth during this same period. This uneven 
pattern of growth makes the school-building program very difficult. There is 
frequently no close relationship between school-building needs and resources with 
which to meet these needs. In federally affected areas the Government has tried 
to help meet this problem, but no such gestures have yet been made to the State 
for other areas. 

Improved retention: A larger percentage of the State’s school population is 
attending the public schools than at any previous time in its history. Since 
1900, the percent of school population in public-school attendance has arisen from 
59.2 percent to 74.4 percent in 1950. 
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Colorado school attendance, 1890-1950" 


Total popu- Number in Percent in 
lation 5-20 (school attend-jschoo! attend- 
years of age ance anc 


Di in:ichsteennssignsteienepnetiinaninmendivideiaincs . . ?105,112 58, 379 
900- — : 160, 531 95, 075 
1910 mumbestnstamabatiecn 231, 389 149, 779 
1920 eves 278, 042 193, 482 
1930 ‘ a 316, 208 231, 708 
1440 12, 668 ry. 444 


1450 i ? 312, 710 247, 140 


1 Compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
25-19 years of age. 


Broadened educational programs : Continuous and rapid changes in technologi- 
eal and sociological developments in our modern society brought about the 
expansion and enrichment of public-school education so as to provide better prepa- 
ration of our children and youth. The addition of new courses in health and 
vocational fields have called for special facilities and equipment. 

Older buildings made no provision for such pregrams and in some instances 
such courses as home economics, shop, agriculture, business education, recreation, 
and health have taken over space previously used for general education courses, 
resulting in crowding and makeshift arrangements. Asa result of these changes 
to meet needs and new concepts of teaching, the modern school program has out- 
grown the facilities in many instances. 


SOURCES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL FINANCE 


Public-school revenues in Colorado are derived almost entirely from two 
sources. These are (1) general property taxes, and (2) State distributions. 
Federal participation in most instances has been neglig ble. 

Of these two sources, the locai property tax has long been the major source of 
income. There has been heavy reliance upon this source as a means of keeping 
the operation and control of schools close to the people. Because of this tradition, 
the rapidly rising costs of education have been shouldered almost entirely at the 
Jocal and county level. The following data taken from the 1953 Annual Report 
of the Colorado Tax Commission show that local property taxes have increased 
more than 153 percent in the last 10 years. 


Total revenue Total revenue 
Year: from property tares Year: from property tares 
$42, 671, 466 $78, 107, 819 
43, 769, 331 1950 81, 258, 156 
7, 213, 502 1951 90, 035, 975 
321, 507 1952 97, 561, 879 
236, 484 1953 7 108, 100, 506 

_..._. 69, 880, 155 


When State support remains constant and enrollments and school costs rise, 
property taxes inevitably soar. This is illustrated by the fact that in 1952-53 
the school costs for maintenance and operation were $60,881,904. It is estimated 
that these same costs in 1955-56 will be $91,066,270. This means that the $30 
million increase of school costs will be shouldered by local property taxes because 
the State aid appropriation has been held constant. 

This is not all of the story. School building costs, which are not figured in 
actual operation and maintenance, are also increasing. These costs are charges 
to local property. Capital outlay increases represent about another $5 million 
of school costs which will be added to property taxes. 

Colorado, like many States, is facing a period where the resources of the State 
and each of its political subdivisions is going to be hard pressed to meet the 
financial obligations imposed by current operation needs. There is virtually no 
possibility that the State can, even with maximum effort, assist the local districts 
in their capital outlay programs. Local districts have extended themselves, in 
most areas of the State, to the limit of their ability and now face a situation 
where Federal assistance must be provided if thousands of children are to have 
even the most basic programs and facilities. 
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Accurate studies have already been completed that conclusively establish the 
need. The local school districts and the States have made and are making every 
effort to meet the crisis. Their efforts are to fall far short unless immediate help 
is provided by the Federal Government. 

Chairman Hitz. Any further questions ? 

If not, Mr. Hinkley, we certainly want to thank you very much 
for having come here and bringing us this message as to the condition 
in not only a great State, but one of the most beautiful States to be 
found anywhere. 

Mr. Hinkxiey. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hux. If there are no other questions, the committee will 
stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10, the committee recessed until 2 p. m., of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Hix. On account of the consideration by the Senate of 
the Formosa resolution, the committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

We will go forward tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock with the wit- 
nesses who are scheduled to testify tomorrow. . 

The witnesses which we had scheduled for this afternoon will kindly 
return on Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 2:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, January 28, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 1955 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
Com™Mirrese ON Lanor anp Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Lister Hill (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Murray, Lehman, McNamara, Smith of 
New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, and Allott. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; and John S. Forsythe, professional staff 
member. 

Chairman Hinz. The committee will come to order. We will pro- 
ceed with the hearings on Federal aid for school construction, and 
the different bills to this end. 

I am happy to say that our first witness this morning is our col- 
league from the House of Representatives, who is a member of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor and who, as a member of 
that committee, as well as a Member of the House, has been in this 
fight, fighting valiantly for Federal aid for a good many years. 

The fact of the matter is, I can attest when we have taken action 
over here there has been no one in the House who has given us finer 
or better help and support than Congressman Perkins, of Kentucky. 

Congressman Carl Perkins, will you come around, and if you have 
some other witnesses, you can bring them around now, if you see fit, 
sir. 
Mr. Perkins. Mr. Farley and Tim Branham, come here and take 
a seat. 

Chairman Hint. Congressman, we will be happy to have you pro- 


ceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
mighty happy to have the privilege of appearing here to make a few 
observations on behalf of this emergency legislation. 

I wholeheartedly concur with the views expressed by the Senator 
from Alabama, and I feel that it is unnecessary for me this morning 
to go into the need or to recite just what constitutes this emergency. 

Now, it did not come about overnight, but it has been with us for 
a period of 20 years. During the twenties, as we know, we spent for 
school construction about $20 per capita, from 1922 to 1928, and during 
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the thirties when income nosedived we practically had no revenue for 

that pares until WPA days and PWA, and those programs during 

the thirties averaged, with the help of local school mnie. approxi- 

pes oa I believe $15 per capita, and the war came on and nothing was 
one. 

From the years 1945 and 1950 many of the local school boards waited, 
thinking that the prices, as they termed it, in many instances would 
come down and school construction would get cheaper, and during 
that period they spent approximately $20 per capita, but that amount- 
ed to approximately two-thirds as much as expended during the 
1930’s because of increased cost of school construction, I mean from 
standpoint of classroom construction. 

Now, back in my home community the grade schoolbuilding was 
built of wood approximately 50 years ago. I am speaking about the 
county seat in Knott County, Ky. Grandfathers, and their grand- 
children, have attended school in that wooden building. There is no 
need for me to sit here and undertake to recite facts about those over- 
crowded conditions, especially in view of the report of the School 
Facilities Survey, authorized by title I, Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress. All any member of this committee or any unbiased. individual 
needs to do is just to take this report and turn the pages and look at 
the charts to recognize this emergency. 

For instance, I want to speak a moment about resources. As shown 
by the chart on page 113, this chart discloses that 5 of the 43 States 
could provide less than 20 percent of their capital outlay needs, and 
Alabama happens to be one of those States. Nine States could provide 
less than 30 percent, and 14 States could provide less than 50 percent 
of those needs. 

That is taking into consideration the legal debt limits prescribed by 
the State statutues and constitutions, if they exhausted and levied 
taxes to the fullest extent provided for by law, they could only go as 
far as I spoke of before, which this chart reveals. 

Now, I will just point out my own State. That chart is on page 138 
of this survey. Here we find Kentucky. It needs $185,865,574. 

Now, if we incurred and obligated all the revenue that could possi- 
bly be obligated under the constitution and statutes in Kentucky, we 
could only provide, that is from applicable resources, the sum of 
$42,860,514. In other words, the percent of deficit there that we would 
have, if we exhausted every remedy under the law in Kentucky, is 76.94 
percent. In other words, we cannot from local revenue, furnish one- 
fourth of the school buildings needed in Kentucky at the present time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been impressed all the way along with 
your efforts and the efforts of other Senators to meet this emergency, 
and meet it now. I think the action you are taking here by conduct- 
ing these early hearings certainly will have its effect over on the other 
side of the Capitol, and I believe that the House committee will follow 
suit and report out legislation. 

T think that the approach offered by the Senator from Alabama 
placing it on the basis of need, taking into consideration the number 
of children and the per capita income of the States, is the correct- 
approach. But any other approach, no one can deny this is an emer- 
gency. ? 
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Now, the following statement was contained in a story of the Wash- 
ington Post on January 25, that I would like to discuss a moment. On 
the front page it reads : 

Slated to go to Congress February 15, the plan now being considered by the 
administration reported would do these things: Set up a separate Federal 
corporation to encourage the creation of State authorities designed to increase 
local school-building efforts through bond issues, allow the new Federal agency 
to guarantee $25 million of State school-building loans for each of 3 years, set 
aside $5 million on a dollar matching basis for States to conduct 2 or 3 year 
followup of their present conferences on local school needs and local money 
raising levels. 


I will not read the rest of it, but it says : 


Congressmen and educators alike who have heard about the administration's 
proposed Federal agency setup fear this program would take several years to get 
it rolling. 

Now, this idea that we have been getting little bits of information 
about through whispers from the office downtown and through news- 
yapers, and so forth, is no new idea. It was discussed over in the 
Hees Education and Labor Committee, and we all know they may 
work out good in the future, but this proposal to set up the school- 
building authorities certainly will not meet this emergency. 

It first has to be established in the States, you have to have authority 
to erect buildings, you have to get that authority. In many States the 
constitutions have to be changed to get the authority to erect buildings 
and to retain the ownership of them and to rent the buildings to the 
school district until the cost has been paid, and to sell the buildings to 
the school districts at any time the district may be financially able to 
exercise the option to purchase. 

A lot of good may flow from this proposal. But if the administra- 
tion wants to meet this emergency, it is all right to come forth with 
any little RFC or any plan that they may have to encourage effort 
on the part of the States, but we need an appropriation today. The 
emergency is on us. 

Setting up any kind of a little RFC, when the States can’t borrow 
money because they are prohibited by the constitution, is just a joke 
in talking about meeting this emergency. So I say, if the President 
wants to meet this emergency, he should come forth and recommend 
an appropriation, just like you Senators have recommended. 

Of course, we know that $500 million won’t do it, but none of us 
wants to undertake at this time to set up a permanent program. We 
want to meet the emergency, and that is the reason the expiration date 
is placed in your bill and an appropriation, I would say, of $500 million 
to spend annually for a couple of years would certainly start the pro- 
gram and keep the sick child from continually getting worse. 

Now, I don’t want to take up any further time. This emergency is 
with us and it is just a question of whether we are going to meet it. 
Of course, we all know that it is going to cost a lot of money. That is 
what some of the members over on the House committee say. They 
say it costs too much money at a time when we have got this national 
situation confronting us. 

But if we are going to make an investment in our country, we must 
do this thing and we ought to do it now. 
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Again, I want to compliment the Senator from Alabama for calling 
these early hearings, and I hope that the bill may be reported out by 
this committee and acted upon in the Senate at an early date, and then 
I feel confident that we will be able to get the measure passed in the 
House of Representatives. 

Chairman Hm. Do you have some witnesses with you, Congress- 
man? 

Mr. Perkins. I do. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Smith would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. In the first place, Mr. Perkins, I want to join with 
the chairman in welcoming you here. We appreciate your appear- 
ance before us from the House side. We always want to hear from 
our colleagues over there. 

I would just like to ask the question whether this matter has been 
considered as yet by your committee. IL know we had the hearings 
last year. You will remember the Cooper bill that we passed last 
year. 

Mr. Perkins. I suggested in a meeting of the full committee last 
Wednesday that the full committee take up school construction as 
the first order of business, and I think I made a statement that I would 
put a motion to that effect at the next meeting of the full committee. 

Senator Smiru. I am very glad to hear this. 

Mr. Perkrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. You read from the newspaper what purported to 
be a statement of the administration’s position. Now, I can say to 
you here, and I want the record to show clearly, that as the ranking 
Republican on this committee on this side, I was supposed to be in 
touch and I haven't the slightest idea today what the emergency pro- 
gram is which the President is going to send down on the 15th. 

There is a definite emergency program as distinguished from the 
long-range school program, and that is what I want to make clear, 
that any speculation by the newspapers, as far as I know, may or may 
not be true, but I can’t get the ieruaiion and I think I would know, 
if anybody did. 

There is no plan going to be released until it has been worked out, 
and the President has told us he will have a special message on the 
15th of February with a program for the emergency situation and the 
long-range program too. I am looking forward with great interest 
of getting those proposals. 

I think it is a little premature to criticize an alleged plan that ap- 
pears in the paper before we even know that it is even being con- 
sidered. That is my only suggestion. 

Mr. Perxrns. If the Senator will permit me to respond, I certainly 
did not intend to be critical of any plan that may come down. I don't 
have any definite information. I just heard a rumor here and a rumor 
there and put it together, and have seen statements in the papers and in 
magazines, but I just wanted to point out that if this plan did come, it 
certainly would not meet this emergency. The only way to meet this 
emergency is to appropriate the money. 

Senator Smirn. Well, I don’t know what is meant by the words 
“this plan,” because I haven't heard : any plan. 
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Now, Mr. Perkins, there is just one thing more I would like to 
observe. I think there is no doubt in anybody's mind about this 
emergency. ‘There is no issue on that. We have had plenty of testi 

mony last year, we have it this year: | agree with ever vthing you say 
about the emergency. We have a number of bills here and they have 
different approaches. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Senator SmirH. And the approaches primarily are along two main 
lines. One approach toward the best method of finance, is partici- 
pation by the States with the Federal Government; another is to rely 
upon the Federal Government alone as you are suggesting for this 
emergency, or other suggested plans such as you read there. I don’t 
know what is coming dow n from the White House. 

The other question arises after you determine that there should be 
some appropriation, some funds available. On what basis will those 
be allocated among the States‘ That is another big controversy. 
There are differences within our own een here on that. 

We had it last year and we have to make a careful study to get this 
on the soundest basis. I agree we want it as soon as possible. I agree 
with you we want the sc :hool buildings, that is what we need now. 

The long-range program for education will have to be studied 
through these State surveys and through this White House conference, 
but I can assure you of one thing: that the White House conference 
isn't the place where this emergency thing is going to be settled, be- 
cause that is too far off. We have got to settle it sooner. 

Mr. Perkins. White House conferences will not settle this emer- 
gency. Ithink you will agree with that. 

Senator SmirH. How we will deal with the question of the method 
of finance and the distribution among the States is what we are in- 
terested in in these hearings now. I take it that the chairman will 
agree with that. We are not dealing with the long-range educational 
program. 

Chairman Hii. We are dealing with meeting the emergency and 
meeting it now. 

Senator Smrrn. ‘That’s right. 

Mr. Perkins. I personally agree that a controversy will arise around 
that point, but I don’t believe the controve rsy, in view of the emer- 
gency, should permit the bill to get bogged down anywhere, because 
we have had experience with the Federal-impacted legislation, school 
construction, and school operations, brought about by Federal activi- 
ties, and as bad as this emergency is, unless an awful amount of money 
is appropriated, it doesn’t matter what formula you put it on right 
now, within a couple of years you are going to have to put it on a 
priority basis anyway. 

Chairman Hitz. Any further questions, sir? 

Senator Smirn. No more questions. 

Chairman Hm. If not, present your next witness, will you? 

Mr. Perxrns. Mr. Claude Farley, superintendent of schools. Do 
you want this gentleman to testify first, Mr. Farley ? 
Mr. Fartry. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Tim Branham, Pike County, Ky. 
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STATEMENT OF TIM BRANHAM, JUNIOR STUDENT IN JOHNS CREEK 
HIGH SCHOOL, PIKE COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. Branuam. I am here today to speak on behalf of my school 
and the situation that we are facing now in Pike County in the high 
schools. 

I have a picture here of my high-school building, which I am now 
attending. It has 4 schoolrooms which measure 24 by 20 feet. In 
these 4 schoolrooms there are 265 students, high-school students. That 
is an average of 65 plus students to each room. 

One of these three rooms is a library. It is used as a class hall, 
classroom, study hall, and for clubs to meet in each day. 

Now the next picture I am presenting is the grade room. Origi- 
nally this was erected as a one-room building to take care of the ele- 
mentary grades, but now, due to the overcrowded situation, it had 
to be partitioned off where now 3 teachers are teaching, and has the 
enrollment of 115. 

The next building is an Army-surplus building, dedicated to us and 
erected in 1953, to take care of the overflow of enrollment. This build- 
ing was first erected for a recreational building, but now, due to the 
overflowing and crowded situation, it is used as a classroom where 
English, health, bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, and other subjects 
are taught. 

Chairman Him. Excuse me, Tim. Could you talk just a little 
louder. You might pull those microphones a little closer to you, too. 

Mr. Brannam. The next building is the toilets or rest room. They 
are small lean-to houses both for the boys and girls. They do not 
supply enough room, and half of this is used for the athletic equip- 
ment. 

The next one is the cafeteria. To the right of this door, which 
measures 15 by 20 feet, is the kitchen department. It is used for 
cold-storage space where the meals are planned, prepared, and served. 
To the right of the door, which measures 20 by 20 feet there are 8 
tables in it and it has a seating capacity of 64, but 200 students are 
served daily in this room. 

The next picture I have is the administration office. It is the 
principal’s office. It is used as a storage space for files, consultation 
room, student council headquarters. The measurements of this 
building are 9 by 15 feet. 

The next is the assembly which the principal is conducting. This 
is one of the hardest ways of conducting an assembly. We do not 
have an auditorium or gymnasium to gather to have an assembly, so 
he must stand in the hallway, have every student in these 4 rooms, 
and while speaking to 2 rooms, he has his back to the others. 

The next picture is the library. It is used as a classroom, study 
hall, and for meeting of clubs. The next is the library. This is 
another scene showing the class in session. This is the sophomore 
algebra class in session at the time that this picture was taken. 

Next is the activity room. It was first used as a recreational de- 
partment, but now due to the overcrowded situation, it is used as a 
classroom and you will notice the old-fashioned heating system which 
is an old Burnside stove. 

This next one is one of the crowded classrooms which shows the 
English class in session. 
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The next picture I have is the commerce department. In this room 
is taught typing, bookkeeping, shorthand, and an English class. You 
can see by the situation in this room it looks as if it is about ready 
to fall down. 

Next is the primary room. Notice the old-fashioned stove. These 
are the grades 1, 2, and 3 in the primary in session. 

Next is another scene of the primary room. Please note that there 
is no coat space in either of these rooms. 

The next picture I have to present is grades 4, 5, and 6, very little 
room. This is, as you can see, the old Burnside stove; that does not 
have room for any coats, no lockers for the storage or hanging of coats. 

This is elementary room No. 1. In spite of the crowded condi- 
tions, this school has maintained an average attendance of 95 percent 
or better for several years. You will notice how close the old Burn- 
side stoves are to the wall, which at any moment could catch fire and 
burn down in just a few minutes. 

The next picture I have to present is grades 7 and 8. As you will 
notice, the conditions are crowded in this room. This room is using 
nearly every inch of its space. 

Elementary room No. 1, another scene showing seventh and eighth 
vrades at work. 

The next picture I have to present is the Johns Creek High School 
cafeteria.- This is the kitchen part of the cafeteria. This is used as a 
cold-storage place where the meals are planned, prepared, and served 
the 200 students daily. 

This is a picture of the inside of the cafeteria which has eight seats 
and has a seating capacity of 64, but it now serves 200 students daily. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hix. Tim, leave these pictures for the records of the 
committee, will you. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. Now, will you tell us something about yourself, that 
is, What grade are you in in school. 

Mr. Branuam. I am now a junior at the Johns Creek High School, 
the president of my. class and the vice president of the student council. 

Chairman Hm. And as president of your class and vice president 
of the student council, you are here speaking not only for yourself 
but for your fellow students in the school; is that right? 

Mr. Branuam. For the fellow students of my school, that’s right. 

Chairman Hitt. How old are you now, Tim? 

Mr. Branuam. Eighteen. 

Chairman Hin. Any questions, Senator Smith ¢ 

Senator Smiru. No. I just want to say Il am very glad to hear from 
Tim and I think he has given us a very good picture here. There is 
no doubt in my mind of the conditions we have got in other parts of 
the country just as much as here, and that is the question before us. 
This is very interesting for the committee to have. 

Chairman Hirt. Any other questions ? 

Senator Purreti. I would like to compliment Tim on the excel- 
lency of his presentation. Your school should be proud of you, and 
I am sure they are. 
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Chairman Hitt. We are deeply grateful to you, Tim, for the inter- 
esting and fine presentation you have made here this morning. You 
have been most helpful. 

Now, Professor Farley, would you proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF C. H. FARLEY, SUPERINTENDENT, PIKE COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, PIKESVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Faruiey. Thank you, sir. I believe that my report would give 
more information if I should read it. It is brief, but it is to the point. 

Chairman Hirxi. Excuse me one minute, Mr. Farley. How long do 
you think it will take to read the whole statement? I don’t want to 
cut you off at all, but I wondered if you could summarize it. 

Mr. Fartey. Well, I can do it. 

Chairman Hua. That would take less time perhaps than reading 
the whole statement. 

Mr. Fartey. I can do it. Our board of education is levying the 
maximum amount allowed by the law, which is $1.50 per $100. 

Chairman Hitt. Without objection, the statement will appear in 
full in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Farley is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE H. FARLEY, SUPERINTENDENT, PIKE COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
PIKEVILLE, Ky., ON ScHoot HousiInG NEEDS FOR THE CHILDREN OF PIKE 
County, Ky. 


Members of the committee, my name is Claude H. Farley. I am superintendent 
of schools in Pike County, Ky., and have held that position since 1934. Pike is 
the easternmost county of Kentucky, bordering Virginia on the east and West 
Virginia on the north. With an area of 779 square miles, it is also Kentucky’s 
largest county. In topography it is extremely rough; and while some good 
roads have been and are being built, numerous communities are inaccessible 
in bad weather. The county is in the coal-mining area and is suffering severely 
from unemployment. The population has increased 257.7 percent during the 
past 50 years and is still rising. Of the 81,154 persons on our 1950 census, 
more than 98 percent were white, native stock. Our people are hardy Anglo- 
Saxons, conservative in outlook, determined to stay at home and make the 
best of circumstances. For generations they have been deprived of adequate 
educational opportunities. As the Federal Government has discovered through 
the military draft, great numbers of Pike County adults are illiterate. About 
one-third of our present voters have 4 years or less of formal schooling, and 
only 1 adult out of 9 has finished high school. Yet these citizens have a hearten- 
ing and sometimes amazing faith in education. Their children are coming to 
school in larger numbers and staying for longer periods. It is our job and our 
earnest desire to give them what they really need. This, however, we cannot 
do under present circumstances, and so you have the reason for our making 
this appeal today. Our schools are short on literally everything except children, 
but this discussion is confined to our housing needs. 

Our statistical report for the last full year, 1953-54, shows that Pike County 
had 18,028 boys and girls enrolled in school, with an average daily attendance of 
17,172.5 or about 93 percent. Of these pupils, 95 were Negroes and all the 
others white. This year we have gained 1,136 pupils, giving us 19,164 on our 
rolls at this moment. More than five-sixths of these children, or 15,983 to be 
exact, are in grades 1 through 8, while the remaining 3,181 are in high school, 
grades 9 through 12. These pupils are now attending 158 schools of various 
sizes. Eight schools are permanent 12-grade centers, one is a 10-grade center, 
and 149 enroll elementary pupils only. 

In the spring of 1954, pursuant to Public Law 815, the Kentucky State 
Department of Education made a survey of our building needs in Pike County. 
The surveying team found overcrowded rooms, fire hazards, and a general lack 
of adequate facilities throughout the county. The report of that survey is on 
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record, and what I am saying today is in complete accord with it. The survey 
did not set forth the cost of necessary improvements, so I have done that job 
myself. Adequate housing for pupils in my district right now would cost 
$9,365,620. That figure is not exaggerated. It is based on careful calculation 
and on a construction plan which saves considerable money on every project. 
I am prepared to explain and defend the figure 

Here is a list of present needs in some of the larger schools of Pike County. 


School name Description of housing need 


Subdistrict 
number 
MeVeigh Complete new plant for 200 pupils 
Mullins High School | Auditorium and gymnasium, music room. 
| Shelbiana : Auditorium-gymnasium, health clinic, library 
| Dorton High School Auditorium, music room, agriculture department, general 
shop, health clinic, 4 classrooms 
| Virgie High School 6 classrooms, health clinic, general shop. 
Millard ; Auditorium-gymnasium, health clinic, library, lunchroom, 
5 classrooms. 
Grapevine... . ‘ Same as Millard, exactly. 
| Bevins ‘ ; Auditorium-gymnasium, library, health clinic, 10 classrooms, 
Belfry High School Auditorium, lunchroom, health clink 
Phelps High School Auditorium, health clinic, lunchroom, 30 classrooms, agri- 
| culture and general shop. 
Feds Creek High School Auditorium, health clinic, music room, agriculture depart- 
ment. 
| Johns Creek High School __ New plant; 30 classrooms and special rooms to meet State 
| standards for secondary schools 
Blackberry ides Auditorium-gymnasium, health clinic, lunchroom, 10 class- 
rooms. 
Sharondale Complete new plant for 200 pupils. 
Freeburn _ _- | Gymnasium-auditorium, health clinic, library 
| Elkhorn City High School__} Auditorium, general shop, agriculture department, health 
clinic. 
Hardy __- Complete new plant for 190 pupils 
| South Williamson_._.._._....| Auditorium-gymnasium, health clinic, lunchroom, library, 
4 classrooms. 
Majestic. ._. ..--.....| Gymnasium-auditorium, library, health clinic, 4 classrooms. 
Lookout -.| Gymnasinum-auditorium, lunchroom, health clinic, library. 
| Hellier High School____-- Auditorium, lunchroom, health clinic, teachers’ lounge 
| Stone_.._--- eae | Complete new plant for 200 pupils. 


Now I have said that we in Pike County have an economical plan for con- 
structing school buildings. To be specific, we find that we can save in every 
case and often as much as one-third by doing the job ourselves. We have our 
own engineer, equipment, and working crews, and we are building our own 
schools, including wiring and plumbing. I have gone over our needs with our 
building engineer, and we have arrived at the following figures, all of which 
are below what the various jobs would cost if done by ordinary methods: 


7 agriculture departments, at $32,000 would cost a total of__ $224, 000 
7 general shops, equipped, at $64,000__.______. ____ 448,000 
1 libraries. af: $25,000... .......-.. De devtecedas ees 375, 000 
21 health clinics, at $18,000__.__._._._._________ ‘ _ 878, 000 
7 music rooms, at $18,000 ; ys 126, 000 
141 classrooms, at $16,000______ : 2, 256, 000 
17 lunchrooms, at $12,860__.._________ ; 2 ae 218, 620 
14 auditorium-gymnasiums, at $96,000__. _.. 1, 240, 000 
8 separate auditoriums, at $150,000__..._ ’ . 1, 200, 000 


Total for improvements at present permanent plants__ 6, 465, 620 


This figuring has not yet touched our 126 small rural schools with 1 to 3 
teachers each. These little frame buildings are in many cases half a century 
old. They are crowded, uncomfortable, without drinking or toilet facilities or 
central heat. It is both county and State policy to eliminate them wherever and 
whenever possible. In most cases, if money is made available, the children can 
and will be brought to larger centers. For various reasons, however, a few of 
these small schools must remain where they are. To provide modern rooms 
for such small groups will be expensive, but there seems to be no other solution 
to the problem. 
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Here then is what Pike County needs to do for her rural children to give them 
satisfactory educational facilities in terms of Kentucky standards—which are 
not the Nation’s highest. We want to build 10 consolidated schools at new 
centers. These schools will cost $200,000 each, or a total of $2 million. This 
program will leave 30 isolated communities in which 1-room schools must re- 
main. We propose to give these children comforatable, modern plants at a cost of 
$30,000 each or a total of $900,000. Now, if we add these 2 figures to our total of 
$6,465,620 required at the present centers, we arrive at a grand total of $0,365,020. 
In spite of conservative figuring, this is indeed a large sum for one county. It 
is hopelessly beyond reach of our local resources, and I solemnly believe that 
our children will never be adequately educated without such aid as this committee 
is considering. 

Our Federal Government is called upon to spend money for many things, all 
of which undoubtedly have their own merits. It is my humble opinion that our 
greatest resource, our first line of defense, is in our people rather than in our 
mines or factories or even our hydrogen bombs. Believe me when I tel! you that 
potential leadership is dying on the vine in Pike County, Ky.—withering for the 
simple lack of educational opportunity. The problem is beyond our solution. 
We believe that you can and will do something about it. On behalf of 19,164 
hopeful boys and girls whom I left at home yesterday, I want to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. Fartey. We have 23,016 children in the easternmost county of 
Kentucky. They are bounded on the east by Virginia, on the north 
by West Virginia, and it runs up in a little triangle there into Virginia 
and West Virginia, where they come to an apex. 

Our population in the last 50 years has almost tripled, and our 
people are in a mining area, which I am sure our Nation is aware of 
one of the unfortunate areas today from the standpoint of employ- 
ment, because many of our mines have closed entirely, many el 
large mines, and there is very little work. Our people are having a 
very difficult time. 

We have 158 school buildings, we have 8 senior high schools and 
1 grade school, aside from the other rural and conatticated schools in 
our county. We have worked for many years at trying to build up 
the attendance. 

Last year Pike County was seventh in the State of Kentucky, despite 
the mountainous area, and the spirit of the people there is wonderful. 
As you know, about 4 million children were born last year, and that 
is a great number ever what we have had, a greater number than has 
ever been born in this Nation before, and we are certainly not exempted 
down there because, after all, in our area of the country we lead the 
country in child production, if you want to put it that way. 

We are a very prolific race of people, and we are from a strain of 
people that we are also proud to boast of is about as true Anglo-Saxon 
blood as you will find in America or England or northern Germany 
or anywhere else. 

Now, in the spring of 1954, pursuant to Public Law 815, the depa urt- 
ment of education made a sur vey of building conditions, and com- 
pleted it last summer, and came to my office to make a report, and this 
was for the Federal Government, by the way, and I am sure that they 
are on file here with the Federal Government, and I have made my 
explanation here in accordance with the report that was made for the 
benefit of the Federal Government, and we need, in order to do the 
job the way we are doing it, $9,365,620 to put us up to what we would 
consider adequate. 

Now, the way we are doing our school building and doing it as fast 
as we can, we have our own engineers, our own plumbers, our own 
carpenters. We aren’t able to maintain a bricklaying force. We have 
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to subcontract that, ‘but when we get through with the bids we are 
giving the contractors 10 percent plus, the benefit of that, and yet we 
are hardly scratching the surface over 800 square miles of a county. 
It is the largest county in the State of Kentucky, and one of the 
roughest because it is totally mountain territory. 

We feel that you people are sympathetic. We feel that our Na- 
tional Government is always in eagl hands. It doesn’t matter what 
party is leading us. If we didn’t, the majority of our free people 
wouldn’t make the selections that they do. 

We feel that we are going to be listened to and we feel that we are 
going to get some returns on our pleas here for aid. We don’t know, 
but we certainly feel that we are not outside by ourselves, because 
there are other areas of the country that are in bad need. 

Now, we have school-building revenue bonds that we are paying on 
that have been issued over a period of years. Those were issued by 
our fiscal court in order to build buildings, but the way our debt status 
is in the State, until we pay on those, we don’t own those buildings. 
We had to deed them to the fiscal court until we pay those bonds off. 

So with the carrying of a deed load and in the face of the need of 
141 classrooms to the high-school buildings and the consolidated 
schools, we now have plus 10-12 room graded schools at new centers 
away from the centers that we have shown in our explanation, plus 
rebuilding thirty 1-room schools that most of them are over 50 years 
old, we would need $9,365,620. 

I do appreciate the opportunity of coming before you. 

Chairman Hint. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, we want to thank you, Mr. Farley, for coming here and being 
so helpful to us. Thank you again, Congressman. You too, Tim. 

Mr. Perxtns. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert a brief state- 
ment that I prepared this morning. 

Chairman Hitz. Without objection your statement will appear in 
the record. ‘ 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Perkins is as follows.) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN CARL D. PERKINS, SEVENTH District, KENTucKY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the time has come for the Con- 
gress to take immediate action to overcome the grave school-building shortage. 
It is imperative that we face up to the fact that the urgent school-building needs 
throughout the country have reached emergency proportions. 

This committee has heard from local school officials, State school officials, 
school superintendents and national educational organizations, all of which are 
closely associated with and in most cases immediately surrounded by classroom 
shortages. We know that the States are building 50,000 new classrooms every 
years but they are falling behind the mounting school population by more than 
70,000 classrooms every year. It will serve no useful purpose for me to repeat 
the need for such legislation. You have available the report of the school facili- 
ties survey authorized by title 1, Public Law 815, 81st Congress, which will con- 
vince any unbiased reader of the need for emergency legislation forthwith. 

In Kentucky, more than one-half of our schoolchildren are in overcrowded 
classes, where teachers cannot give adequate time to any child. Many class- 
rooms have more than 60 pupils each. In many instances you find schoolchildren 
out by 5:30 a. m. waiting to catch a schoolbus to take them to school. I have 
seen children in the district which I represent in Kentucky on the side of the 
road waiting for a schoolbus long before daybreak in the winter months. In 
many instances those children are not returned to their homes until after night. 
I have been quite interested in this program ever since I came to Congress. I 
have noted with interest the suggestions of the President from time to time and 
more recently the statement that appeared in the Washingon Post and Times 
Herald dated January 25, 1955, as follows: 
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“Set up a separate Federal corporation to encourage the creation of State 
authorities designed to increase local school-building efforts through bond issues 

“Allow the new Federal agency to guarantee $25 million of State school 
building loans for each of 3 years. 

“Set aside $5 million on a dollar-matching basis for States to conduct a 2- to 
3-year followup of their present conferences on local school needs and local 
money-raising abilities. 

“The President last year called for grassroots inventories to precede any Fed 
eral aid to education legislation. In his state of the Union message this month, 
Mr. Bisenhower indicated these inventories and next winter’s White House 
Conference on Education would be too late to meet the national school emergency. 

“Congressmen and educators alike, who have heard about the administration's 
proposed Federal authority setup, fear this program would take several years 
to get rolling * * *” 

No one can question the emergency now in existence. I feel that all the needed 
available data is provided in the federally sponsored school facilities survey 
which examined existing facilities, calculated the dollar value of needs 
for new construction and rehabilitation, and subtracted the amount available in 
the States for capital outlay. As the result of this study it was determined that 
Kentucky was not able to supply 76.94 percent of the State’s cost to meet the 
current school-building needs. 

Every available resource is being used by Kentucky schoo] districts to provide 
buildings. They have found it necessary to issue revenue bonds to be retired 
for money which should be used to improve the educational program. The schoo! 
facilities survey discloses that it will cost approximately $360 million by 1959-60 
to provide Kentucky school districts with the needed new facilities and the ren- 
ovation of old facilities. A 50-cent school-building-fund tax in any district 
would be sufficient to amortize bonds equal to 6.8 percent of the assessed valua 
tion, assuming that the bonds were marketed at 4 percent. Assuming that all of 
the school districts of the State voted a special school-building-fund tax of 50 
cents, and that needs for schoolhouse construction and financial ability to meet 
this need were evenly divided throughout the State, the proceeds of this tax would 
be sufficient to amortize only approximately $190 million in school construction. 

It is obvious that Kentucky is unable to provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all her children without Federal aid. If we can have Federal 
aid for school construction, local and State funds can be used to assist in 
strengthening other educational needs. 

Kentucky, as well as many of the other States, has reached the outer limits 
of its bonded indebtedness for school buildings. Kentucky is at present using 
revenue within the $1.50 statutory limit beyond which we cannot go and be 
economically sound. For these reasons I feel that we should meet this emer- 
gency now. I don’t think any of us at this time are in a position to pass judg- 
ment upon the proposal of the Commissioner of the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. I don’t know just what the proposal 
will contain, but we know the proposal certainly will not take care of the 
emergency situation. From bits of information that I can pick up here and 
there it would seem that the proposal would create a national school building 
authority which would lend money to the States which in turn would lend 
the money to local school authorities to build classrooms. The money would 
be repaid over a long period of time, probably from 30 to 50 years. On the 
surface this plan sounds effective. I imagine it is based on the philosophy that 
it will not increase the national debt, and that it will encourage the State and 
local units to help themselves. It may also be based on the premise that the 
State and local school districts can do more than they are doing. All of which 
is sound from a long-range viewpoint. Practically speaking, however, the con- 
crete should be pouring and thousands of new classrooms should be nearing 
completion. 

Of the State authorities appearing before the House subcommittee last October. 
all of them reported that in the majority of cases they had already reached the 
limits of bonded indebtedness authorized by their State constitutions or statutes. 
including Pennsylvania which has a school building authority. Is it practical 
wheal for the Congress to propose to establish a school building authority 

acts show us that, even with this system in Pennsylvania, the emer- 

gencies are not being adequately met? I think it is quite obvious that the pro- 
posal for a school building authority is not expedient enough and it lacks flex- 
ibility. A measure such as this would require a great deal more study and 
58250—55 
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change by the States and their local governments. It seems to me that this 
would create many rcadblocks and impede the flow of emergency aid in the 
current school building crisis we face. 

1 certainly am not in a position to pass judgment upon the soundness of 
this proposal from a long range viewpoint. But we do know that the authority 
idea is not an answer to the problem of a district that does not have the re- 
sources to borrow and repay the money. What would happen in those States 
which will be required to enact new legislation to change their fiscal limitations 
and their constitutions in order to comply with this proposal? Who knows 
whether the courts will uphold the constitutionality of these authorities? Not- 
withstanding all the good that may flow from any proposals hereinafter sub- 
mitted, it is a matter of common knowledge that the need is now, the emergency 
is now, and let’s not continue our fiddling while Rome burns. 

Chairman Hinz. Tim, you tell your fellow students down there I am 

oa : 
proud to have you come represent them as well as yourself. 

Our next witness is Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. Dr. Carr is an old friend. We are 
delighted to have you here speaking for the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Carr. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record I am 
William G. Carr of Washington, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association of the United States, a voluntary organization 
of 561,000 members of the teaching profession in this country. 

The records of your committee will show that this, sir, is my third 
appearance before you in less than a year. On April 2, 1954, I ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on Education to testify on bills pro- 
posing a series of State conferences on education culminating in a 
White House conference. 

At that time I tried to describe the need for more classrooms and 
more school buildings. This description was based in the main on 
the national school facilities survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education, an agency of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, a survey authorized by Public Law 815 of the 81st 
Congress. 

The gist of my testimony at that time and the gist of the report from 
the Department was that while the proposed conference would be valu- 
able for public information and for lode-Sangs planning, the great 
need with respect to our schools was for factfacing rather than more 
factfinding. That, Mr. Chairman, was 10 months ago. 

On May 13 I appeared again before the committee, this time to tes- 
tify directly on the need for Federal assistance for the construction of 
school facilities. At that time the committee had before it bills very 
similar to those that are now under consideration. My testimony on 
that occasion may be summarized in this paragraph which I quote from 
your records: 


If Federal funds are going to help the States and localities make a substantial 
reduction in the backlog of needed school construction, substantial amounts of 
money will be needed. This is a part of the price we pay for doing nothing to 
alleviate the need when it first became apparent. The longer we delay, the 
greater will be the deficit. Token Federal assistance or financial stimulation is 
now out of the question. Token assistance is no longer adequate. 
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That was 8 months ago, Meanwhile, our public school enrollments 
have swelled by another million and a quarter children. This number 
would comfortably fill the 50,000 classrooms our States and localities 
spent $2 billion to build last year in an attempt to replace the worst 
of their - obsolete buildings and to ease some of the pressure of increased 
and still increasing enrollments. Thtis, at the beginning of the present 
school year the cumulative deficit of needed construction was upwards 
of 340,000 classrooms. 

As the senior members of the committee know, a bill to provide 
$250 million of Federal school construction assistance for a period of 
2 years was eet unanimously from the committee in July and 
placed on the Calendar of the Senate. That was 6 months ago. But 
the 83d Congress adjourned without taking action on that bill, S. 2601, 
or any bill for that matter. Allowing a reasonable time for the Fed 
eral and State administrative machinery to ¢ ne annel this money, had it 
been available, to our local school districts, it is pretty safe to say that 
if S. 2601 had been enacted before the last ( ongress adjour ned, a sub- 
stantial number of American children would go to school in September 
1955 in new buildings erected under what would have been the Emer 
gency Public School Construction Act of 1954. Instead some of these 
children will come back to overcrowded classrooms and half-day 
sessions. 

Many of them, I am sorry to say, have become inured to that. Many 
of them have never known anything else. Others of these children will 
return, will return, gentlemen, with consequences to their health and 
safety, for which I should not like to be personally responsible, LO 
buildings that are unfit for school use in terms of sanitation and 

safety, to say nothing of educational adequacy. 

And teachers for whom last year’s legislative proposals held out 
the hope of classes small enough to let them deal with boys and girls 
as individual human beings, will once again find themselves facing 40 
and 50 children in a room built to hold 30 

Well, the Congress did not act in 1954. And nothing that you can 
do or anyone else can do will alter the results of that delay. But if 
we cannot lure the moving finger back, if we can’t erase the past, we 
might at least learn from it. 

My hope, which I believe is shared with all who advocate adequate 
Federal financial assistance now for school construction, is that the 
84th Congress will act promptly enough to help our schools next 
year. 

This committee, of course, must take the first step if this is to hap- 
pen, by reporting out one of the bills before it or by devising its own 
bill, based on what you regard as the best features of many bills that 
are before the committee. 

The main point is that the school-building shortage is an emergency 
of great gravity, and you can’t build usable schools with stacks of re- 
ports and research studies. Bricks are much better. 

When you are dealing with an emergency, the slogan can’t be “To- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow.” ‘To say “tomorrow” to an 
emergency is to say “no.” We can’t make this problem disappear, gen- 
tlemen, either byt talking about or by not talking about it. We can let 
it continue by inaction, or we can act to help alleviate it. 
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Since my last appearance before this committee, the National Edu- 
cation Association in its 1954 representative assembly in New York 
City last summer reaffirmed the following statement of policy: 

The NEA believes that the great increase in school population and the serious 
lag in schoolhouse construction constitute a national need that must be met 
with sufficient Federal financial support to provide adequately for essential 
public-school building construction. Funds for this purpose should be distrib- 
uted according to an objective formula, administered by the United States Office 
of Education, and channeled through the regular State educational agencies. 

Before this committee concludes it pr ars it will have accumu- 
lated, I am sure, another great mass of evidence on the shortage of 
classrooms and the amount of money that must be spent to meet that 
shortage. In May 1954 the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion said that we should spend between $10 billion and $12 billion to 
build the classrooms immediately needed then. 

And the national school survey facilities, to which the previous 
witnesses have referred, indicates that within their existing legal 
limitations States and localities can muster up about half of the 
amount that is needed. 

Let’s face the realities. It is desirable to reform our Federal, State, 
and local tax structure to encourage better school financing, but how- 
ever desirable it is, we cannot afford to delay again while we under- 
take a task that could not be completed in less than a decade. 

When your house is on fire, you want the fire department to come 
running, and you are not impressed if the firemen present you with 
an autographed book on how to build fireproof houses. The at- 
tempt to deal with the school-finance problem by listing the acknowl- 
edged deficiencies in our State and local school-finance structure in- 
volves too much delay for the present situation. 

But this lifting of the weaknesses in our local and State structure, 
though they are admitted, this kind of an analysis suffers from an 
even more fundamental defect, and in pointing out what I believe to 
be that defect, I bring this testimony to a close. 

This concentration on the defects in our local and State tax systems 
and bonding limits, and so on, suffers from the serious weakness of 
ignoring some important social and economic realities. 

Why is it that the wealthiest Nation of all history hasn’t provided 
good schools for every one of its children? To answer that ques- 
tion adequately, we must look beyond the admitted defects of certain 
statutes covering the assessment of property for tax purposes, or 
the issuance of school bonds based on that property. 

The United States is enjoying a rapidly growing national income 
and property values, even if fully assessed, limp along far behind the 
skyrocketing pace of our national productivity. 

f the income and wealth produced by modern science and invention, 
modern industrial organization, modern workers with skills and abil- 
ity, if this wealth is to be effectively drawn upon for the education 
of our children, there is one agency which must carry its appropriate 
part in that function, and that agency is the Government of the United 
States. It is the only agency that can carry that function. 

Chairman Hirt. Dr. Carr, excuse me one minute. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hux. Much to our regret, Senator Smith is going to have 

to leave us, and he wants to say a word before he departs. 
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Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 
Senator Smirn. I express my regret in having to leave, but I am on 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and the Senate is in session now. 
| have a responsibility to be on the floor to see what the program con- 
cerning the so-called Formosa resolution is for today, and so I will 
have to ask the chairman to excuse me, if he will. 

Chairman Hit.. We regret to see you go, but we understand why 
you have to. 

’ Senator Smiru. I feel that Senator George wants us all on hand. 

Chairman Hitz. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Smrru. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hitt. Now, Doctor, will you resume, please. 

Mr. Carr. Yes,sir. Iam nearly finished. 

What I was saying was that as long as our schools are cut off from 
the most powerful and efficient and productive form of taxation that 
we have, so long will they fail to receive a reasonable share of the great 
wealth and income of our country. 

The failure to recognize this basic economic fact and its imperative 
implications for action is the real obstacle beside which all the petty 
details of tinkering with some local tax rate or some State statute about 
debt limitation are as molehills to mountains. 

Bills are before you, which will make it possible for the Federal 
Government to provide the schools with prompt, effective, and sub- 
tantial help. And by “substantial help” I coal mean something on 
the order of at least half a billion a year until we can close the $5 
billion gap between what we need and what our States and localities 
can do. 

Our States are now spending close to $2 billion a year in a losing race 
with annual enrollment increases and the annual rate of structural 
obsolescence. If a half billion in Federal funds could stimulate an- 
other billion in school construction, we could keep up with enrollments 
and perhaps within a decade we could erase the deficit accumulated in 
the depression and war years. 

This country is a powerful and wealthy country. It isan odd thing 
that one should come to the lawmakers of our country to plead, not 
for an extension and expansion of our schools, not for palaces, but for 
1 place for our children to go to school and for help from our National 
Government. But so it must be and so it is. 

The point I want to leave with you in conclusion is this: 

That when you have a crisis, whether it be a personal crisis, an 
illness, or some disaster, or a great social crisis arising out of the 
threatening, indeed the present, shortage of school construction, if you 
say “no,” if you say “tomorrow,” if you say “We will study it,” again 
and again, if you say that, you are, in effect, saying “no.” 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hinz. Of course, Doctor, there are plenty of precedents 
for Federal aid to education, that is, aid by the Federal Government 
to education. 

Mr. Carr. Many such precedents, sir. When we suggest that the 
Federal Government recognize that a critical situation exists here and 
do something to meet the situation, there has hardly been a year in 
the last 25 years when there has not been Federal money for school 
buildings in one form or another. 
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There was money for school buildings under Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the other agencies, through the depression. There 
was money for school buildings under the Lanham Act through the 
war. ‘There is money for school buildings today in certain areas that 
are considered to be impacted. 

They are impacted by social and economic trends over which they 
have no control, and, in effect, the country is impacted by the social 
and economic developments to which I have referred. So there is 
nothing new or startling in this proposal. 

It is a modest proposal, completely in line with emergency and 
pieceme: al action that has been taken for many years by the C ongress. 

Chairman Hitn. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Purren. I have none. 

Chairman Hitz. Doctor, we certainly want to thank you for this 
most excellent statement. 

Mr. Carr. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hux. Very fine. We deeply appreciate your coming 
and being with us. 

Now, Dr. John K. Norton. 

May I say, gentlemen, Dr. Norton is another old friend of this 
committee. In our efforts in the past to enact Federal aid to educa- 
tion, Dr. Norton has spent many an hour working with this committee, 
giving to us the best of his help, of his advice, and of his knowledge. 
He is a great educational statesman, and we are proud to welcome 
you here this morning, Dr. Norton. 

You may proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN K. NORTON, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Norton. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate those kind words. 

My name is John K. Norton. I am a professor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and head of the department of educational 
administration. 

I would like to have my statement issued in the record so that I can, 
in my oral presentation, cover only one point, and save your time. Is 
that all right? 

Chairman Hitz. Without objection, the doctor’s complete state- 
ment will appear in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Norton is as follows:) 


Tur FepERAL GOVERNMENT AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION * 


The immediate and growing shortage of classrooms and other school building 
facilities results from several factors: 
(1) The curtailment of construction during the depression of the 1930's. 
(2) The postponement of building during World War IT. 
(3) The normal building replacement needs due to obsolescence, and 
(4) Especially the necessity for expansion of school plants to house the 
rapidly rising school enrollments of recent years and those which will occur 
in the years just ahead. 
In spite of valiant efforts by the States and localities, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the classroom shortage during the past 2 years. This 


1Statement of Prof. John K. Norton, head, department of educational administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. at hearings of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C., Friday, January 28, 1955. 
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shortage threatens to become chronic. That it will worsen in the immediate 
future is certain on the basis of children already born but not yet of school age 
The annual enrollment increase will be something over 1 million a year in the 
vears ahead. 

It is also likely that conditions under the present basis of support will continue 
to worsen in the more remote future, unless the stork develops an anemia, which 
he shows no signs of doing at present. 

During the twenties and thirties about 2.5 million children were born each 
year. They are the parents of the children who are causing current increases 
in school enrollments. In each of the past 7 years more than 3.5 million children 
have been born. The total was over 4 million for the first time in 1954. When 
this greatly increased annual crop of babies reaches maturity, we may expect 
a flood of their children in our schools exceeding that of the present. 

There are children now graduating from the eighth grade who have never 
attended school except on a part-time basis. More than a million and a half 
children are attending school in barrack-like buildings, in rented churches and 
garages, and in other makeshift quarters. Many are in basement rooms and 
hallways, and obsolete firetraps which are a threat to their safety. Many out 
sized classes are made necessary by lack of classrooms, so that 40 or 50 children 
have to be hived up in one room. 

And yet there are those who blame the schools for not giving more individual 
attention to children and for not playing a stronger role in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Unless drastic measures are taken, far more effective than those now in ef 
fect, there are many children now entering the first grade who 8 years from 
now will have attended school under circumstances even worse than those of 
the past 8 years. 

Certain policies of the Federal Government place the public schools at a fiscal 
disadvantage in paying for school buildings as well as other necessary facilities. 

The Federal Government in recent decades has allocated substantial sums for 
traditionally local and private undertakings, while excluding education in the 
States from any substantial Federal aid. 

Generous Federal aid has been provided for unemployment, for social security, 
for roadbuilding, for agriculture—to specify but a few. No equivalent Federal 
aid is being allocated to the public schools in the States. 

The basic difficulty in this whole situation is that the Federal Government 
has no rational and consistent policy as to its fiscal relationships to publie 
education in the States. It discriminates against and starves the schools on 
one hand, and then when conditions become so bad that they can no longer be 
ignored, it rushes into the situation with hasty and ill-advised legislation. Many 
illustrations might be given. For example, school people have pleaded for many 
years for some funds to eliminate illiteracy in the United States. They have 
been denied. But now substantial amounts are being expended by the Defense 
Department to eliminate illiteracy among those in the military services. Instead 
of preventing illiteracy at the source, the Federal Government seems to prefer to 
try to cure it in the military services. 

Much of the piecemeal, emergency, educational legislation of recent decades 
passed by the Congress has sought to cure ills in public education which have 
their origin in financial malnutrition. They could have been prevented by the 
judicious appropriation of reasonable amounts of Federal aid to the publie 
schools. 

This lack of any consistent policy or program for Federal aid for education is 
largely responsible for the fact that only 8 cents of the total tax dollar—State, 
Federal, and local—is now expended for public schools, as compared with 16 
cents just before World War II. We need just about double what we are now 
spending to put public education on a scund financial basis. This amount we 
would have if 16, rather than 8 cents of each tax dollar went for education. 
Positive action at the Federal level to redress the situation described is long 
overdue. 

There is another factor which only the Federal Government can deal with 
effectively. The States differ substantially in their ability to finance education. 
Sole reliance on State fiscal capacity promises in the future, as in the past, to 
result in shocking inequalities of financial provision for school buildings and 
for other essential educational facilities. 

The failure of the Federal Government to act on the recommendations of 
dozens of commissions which have urged Federal assistance to education in 
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the States is responsible in the past, and today, for a tragic denial of educational 
opportunity for millions of children. 

We have a variety of proposals for action solely by the States and localities 
Ly those who would deny Federal assistance to education. 

We are told that the local property tax should be reformed. This is true. 
But the fact is that the local property tax today is raising approximately 60 
percent of the total public school bill. This tax falls primarily on the home- 
owner of modest income. Would the opponents of Federal aid place a larger 
share of school expenditures on the shoulders of these tax payers? 

Then, we are told that more State aid should be raised for education. This 
also is true for some States. The fact is, however, that in nearly all States there 
has been a very substantial increase both in the amount of State aid for educa- 
tion as well as the proportion coming from this source. 

In 1920, 14 percent of public school funds came from the States. In 1954, the 
corresponding percent was 37. 

If the Federal Government had been as responsive to changing economic and 
educational conditions as the State Governments have been, public education in 
the United States would not be in its present deplorable condition. 

We are also told that the States should reorganize their local school districts. 
This is still true for some States. It is also true that many of the States have 
made commendable progress in this regard. The pertinent fact at this point, 
however, is that no State has reduced expenditures by consolidating school dis- 
tricts. Consolidation has increased educational opportunity. It has not cut 
school costs. 

The plain fact is that in spite of valiant efforts, the States and localities are 
not meeting school-building needs. Conditions have worsened rather than im- 
proved in the past 2 years. They threaten to deteriorate further under present 
conditions, and certainly if the Federal Government continues its discrimination 
against education. 

Proper Federal action should no longer be delayed by counsels of perfection. 
We should be moved to action by the deplorable fact that inadequate provision 
for school buildings is one of the factors which is today denying millions of 
children their educational birthrights. 

Let us begin to think of children first. Let us realize the importance, both to 
national progress and security, of offering a full educational opportunity to every 
child. We will then quickly brush aside the objections which stand in the way. 

There are those who claim that Federal aid for school-building construction 
will cause the States to decrease the appropriations they provide for this purpose. 
Those who so argue are not acquainted with the history of education in the 
United States. 

Since the very beginning of our history the Federal Government has promoted 
and aided the financial support of education in the States. Our whole history 
is testimony to the fact that Federal interest in and Federal aid for a funda- 
mental educational undertaking lead not to a slackening of local interest and 
support for the undertaking, but the opposite. The States and localities not only 
readily take over the control and administration of an educational activity origi- 
nated by the Federal Government and partly supported by it in the initiatory 
stages, but soon appropriate substantially more than the Federal Government for 
its financing. 

In these past experiences, we find the considerations and principles which 
should govern Federal-State relations in education. 

It should be a cooperative relationship. The Federal Government should 
promote and financially aid educational activities which are of fundamental 
national concern. Legislation to bring this about should be the type which 
inhibits centralized, bureaucratic control, but which places the expenditure of 
the supplementary Federal aid in the hands of the legal educational authorities 
of the States and localities. 

Federal aid for school construction is fully justified in the light of the fore- 

going considerations. It is a matter of major and general national concern. 
Every State in the Unoin has a serious problem in this regard. None of them 
have been able to deal with it adequately solely on their own resources. This 
is true even though the so-called federally affected areas have received some 
school-building aid. 
. The prospects are that the school-building situation will worsen rather than 
improve unless Federal aid is forthcoming to supplement State and local appro- 
priations. The time has come for prompt and substantial action on the part 
of the Federal Government. 
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‘vhe legislation adopted to bring this about should be the best that past expe- 
rience will permit. It should avoid the temptation of setting up a new bureau 
or auhority in Washington and the appointment of Federal officials. They are 
not needed. 

The allocation to the various States from the Federal appropriations for assist- 
ance to school construction should be determined in the legislative act accord- 
ing to an objective formula of need. The formula should be one which anyone 
who can do arithmetic can calculate, and which can be verified by anyone else 
with similar qualifications. 

By these means we could eliminate the school-building shortage in from 5 to 
10 years. This would not solve all the problems of education, but it would be 
a major and desirable step in this direction. Action should be taken immedi- 
ately by the 84th Congress. 

For more than a generation I have endured, not without some protest to be 
sure, the specious arguments which have been made against Federal assistance to 
education in the States. During this period the position of the United States, 
both as to its role in world affairs and as to the complexity of its own civilization, 
has been transformed almost beyond belief. This “Big Change’’’ as Allen has 
called it has witnessed no comparable response by our State and local school 
systems, 

Today the public schools are less able to meet the needs of our dynamic society 
than they were a generation ago. By this colossal stupidity we endanger both 
national progress and national security. 

Let us look at some of the consequences of a generation of almost criminal 
educational neglect. 

During World War II some 17 million men were examined under the selective 
service. Of this number 5 million were rejected as unfit for military service. In 
several States close to 50 percent of all draftees were rejected. The highest rates 
of rejection generally occurred in the States with the lowest expenditures per 
pupil for public schools. 

General Eisenhower was “impressed with the striking evidence of the wastage 
of manpower revealed during World War II.”* Under his leadership a research 
project to study the conservation of human resources was organized in 1950. 
Several reports have resulted from this study. One of them has the arresting 
title, The Uneducated.* All Americans might well read and consider the shock- 
ing findings of this publication. Only a few can be cited here. 

These are the conclusions as to the numbers of Americans who are being denied 
even the minimum essentials of educational opportunity. 

“The millions in the United States who can neither read nor write * * * repre- 
sent too large a proportion in our society to permit complacency” (p. 27). 

“The outstanding finding that emerges from this study of the illiterate and 
poorly educated population is the scale of the problem” (p. 225). 

“The magnitude of the problem of the totally uneducated and the poorly edu- 
cated is a striking phenomenon” (p. 226). 

This research sought to find whether men were illiterate because of basic 
mental deficiency or because of lack of educational opportunity. Some 300,000 
men, seriously lacking in educational achievement, were assigned to special train- 
ing units. The investigation states: 

“* * * about 85 percent graduated from the course and entered the main 
stream of the Army for training and assignment * * *” (p. 79). 

On the basis of this study it was concluded that: 

“* * * clearly, at a time when the Armed Forces needed men badly, they were 
able with a small investment to turn many illiterates and poorly educated men 
into acceptable soldiers” (p. 99). 

Later in the study it is stated that: 

“Clearly this episode in the military history has significance far beyond the 
purely military domain” (p. 135). 

This significant study of The Uneducated reaches this final conclusion: 

“In the struggle in which the United States and other free nations are currently 
engaged * * * our strength lies in the quality of our human resources * * * not 
in sheer numbers. We can no longer ignore the wastage of our human re- 


2 Allen, Frederick Lewis, The Big Change, Harpers, New York, 1952. 

3’Ginsberg, Eli and Bray, Douglas, The Uneducated, New York: Columbia University 
a soos, foreword p. IX. 

* Ibid. 
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sources * * * the welfare and security of the United States * * * have come to 
depend upon granting every individual citizen the opportunity for the full de- 
velopment and utilization of his human potentialities” (p. 246). 

The study cited above is but one of several projects which have documented the 
frightening fact that we are failing dismally in fully capitalizing our most basic 
source of strength—our human resources. 

Four national research councils (American Council of Learned Societies, 
American Council on Education, National Research Council, and the Social 
Science Research Council) were impressed during the war by the “serious short- 
ages” of trained personnel. They accordingly cooperated in preparing a report 
on “human resources and advanced training.” A basic conclusion of this study 
is that the shortages of trained personnel result from the fact that: 

“The United States wastes much of its talent. College graduating classes could 
be twice as large as they currently are, and with no loss of quality. The poten- 
tial supply gets drained off, in large or small amounts, all the way through the 
educational system. , Practically all potentially good college students enter, and 
most of them finish high school, but after high school the loss is large. Fewer 
than half of the upper 25 percent of all high-school graduates ever earn college 
degrees; only 6 out of 10 of the top 5 percent do. Society fails to secure the 
full benefit of many of its highest youth because they do not secure the education 
that would enable them to work at the levels for which they are potentially 
qualified.” * 

The fact has been established beyond doubt that for a generation the United 
States has been committing a colossal blunder. We have vastly strengthened our 
industrial and agricultural capital. We have spent fabulous sums upon military 
preparedness, but we have failed similarly to strengthen our educational capital. 
The result is that the foundation upon which everything else must ultimately 
rest the quality of our manpower—has been seriously undercapitalized, 

We have not only denied educational opportunity to millions who reach man- 
hood lacking even the ability to read and write. We are also failing fully to 
develop the top talent from which must come the highly trained leaders and 
technicians, which may well be the price of survival in this dangerous world. 

As the study of the four societies cited above concludes: 

“The brains of its citizens constitute a nation’s greatest asset. From the 
minds of men will come * * * all future progress. * * * the practical problem 
becomes one of devising the best means of nurturing the talent which exists in the 
population. A nation which has had the ingenuity to conquer the air, to eradi- 
cate age-old diseases, to send radio messages around the world, to achieve a 
higher standard of living, than has ever been elsewhere in the world can surely 
overcome the barriers of doubt, of unequal opportunity, of financial handicap, 
and of inadequate motivation and education which interfere with the fullest 
development of the industrial, educational, intellectual, and moral leadership 
which our kind of society increasingly requires.” 

Certainly we will not overcome these barriers if we fail in such a relatively 
simple matter as that of housing all our children and youth in school buildings 
which are reasonably decent and safe. 

We will fail in this and in other even more difficult educational matters unless 
we find practical means of allocating the necessary financial support for educa- 
tion from our abundant economy. We will fail unless the Federal Government 
accepts its share of responsibility. It can take a wise step in this regard by 
providing Federal assistance for school construction to supplement State and 
local funds. 

We should not let the sound and fury, which surround the question of Federal 
responsibility in education, confuse us as to the basic issue which is involved. 
It is not a new issue, it has arisen repeatedly throughout our existence as a 
nation. 

Two forces are in contention. On the one hand, there is the viewpoint that 
education is of relatively little importance to the stability and progress of a 
society of freemen. Money is thought of first, and the education of children, 
second, last, or not at all. 

On the other hand, there are those who believe that where there is no vision 
the people perish. They believe in the improvability of mankind through educa- 
tion, and that education should be the right of all. They believe that equality 
of opportunity is a noble ideal, and that without educational opportunity, this 
ideal is but an empty phrase. 


5 America’s Resources of Specialized Talent. Report of Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training, New York ; Harper & Bros., 1954, p. 269. 
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Confronted with this issue in past periods the American people have always 
made a clean cut decision to provide the funds essential for national well-being 

Nothing should stand in the way of a similar decision today. This will require 
decisive and courageous action, 

As a member of the National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools re 
cently urged : 

“We must lift ourselves as promptly as we can to a new and much higher level 
of interest, of attention, of hard work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, and of 
dedication to the education of the American people. 

“Our educational effort, * * * has not yet been raised to the plateau of the 
age we live in. * * * We must measure our educational effort as we do our 
military effort. * * * not by what it would be easy and convenient to do, but 
by what it is necessary to do in order that the Nation may survive and flourish 
We have learned that we are quite rich enough to defend ourselves, whatever 
the cost. We must now learn that we are quite rich enough to educate ourselves 
as we need to be educated.” ° 

When President Eisenhower stated in his message on the state of the Union 
that “today we face grave educational problems” he greatly understated the 
situation. It is not only the shortage of teachers and school buildings that should 
give us pause, although these shortages prevent us from providing a fair educa- 
tional opportunity for all. What is less dramatic, but far more serious, is the 
fact that the gap between the obvious educational needs of the Nation and the 
funds needed to meet them is an ever-widening one. Prompt and wise Federal 
action in aiding the States in meeting the school-building problem will help in 
closing this gap. 

The basic cause of the anemia which affects our public schools today is finan- 
cial malnutrition. We are finding the fiscal means of providing the lifeblood 
of financial support for agriculture, for military preparedness, for superhighways, 
and for the veterans. Education, however, which every great statesman since 
Washington has recognized as a matter of primary concern, is receiving no com 
parable financing. The time is overdue to revise our scale of values and to 
return to a policy which places the schooling of our children and youth high in 
the scale of priorities. 

Winston Churchill has referred to the period in which we now live as “the 
terrible twentieth century.” The term is justified by the events of its first half 
What will the second half bring? The future is not foreordained. It will be 
determined in considerable degree by the wisdom with which the United States 
uses the resources, human and otherwise, which Providence has placed in our 
hands. 

It is not enough in this dangerous world to keep our powder dry. We must 
also keep our human resources at the highest level of development. The quality, 
rather than the quantity, of our manpower will determine whether the second 
half of this century is te be “terrible” or glorious. 

Let us never forget that nothing is so important as providing every future 
citizen with the fullest educational opportunity that his capacity and diligence 
will permit him to capitalize. In the past this policy was justified in the name 
of simple social justice. Now it is demanded as an essential ingredient of 
national security. 


Mr. Norton. I come here today to deal with the need of Federal 
aid for school construction as a part of a larger problem. I think 
the construction matter gains significance because it is a part of that 
problem. 

Now, the elements of this larger issue may be briefly stated. The 
people of our country now confront demands and responsibilities 
which would have been unthinkable a generation ago. I don’t think 
it is necessary to develop that point further. 

We live in a dangerous world. Only 1 person in 16 in this dan- 
gerous world is an American. 


* Lippmann, Walter, Education for Leadership, New York : National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, pp. 10-11. 
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' “We have a population of about 160 million. There are 300 mil- 
lion under the control of the U. S. S. R., and nearly 600 million un- | 
der the control of Communist China. ' 

From these figures, it seems it should be clear that if we survive 
and prosper in this dangerous world, it will be because of the quality 
rather than the quantity of our human resources. | 

Now, the big question is: What are we doing to guarantee the 
quality of our human resources? Let us look at the facts. I think | 
you will agree they add up to a frightening conclusion. During | 
World War II, 17 million men were examined; 5 million were re- 
jected for one reason or another, one type of deficiency or another. 
In 6 States, nearly 50 percent were rejected, those being the States 
that spend least for education. 

Now, this situation attracted the attention of a great many leaders. 
General Eisenhower, when he was president of Columbia, said that 
he was impressed with the striking evidence of the wastage of man- © 
power revealed during World War II. I heard him dwell upon 
that fact when I had the pleasure of occasionally having contact with 
him. 

He, accordingly, set up a commission to make a major study of this 
whole situation. The results of that study are now available in sev- 
eral volumes. I will deal with only one. It is one of the most sig- 
nificant documents that have been issued in recent years. It has a 
significant title, “The Uneducated.” 

11 present in my longer paper a number of conclusions from that 
decument. I will read only one or two. 

_The millions in the United States who can neither read nor write represent 
too large a proportion in our society to permit complacency. 

The magnitude of the problem of the totally uneducated and the poorly ed- 
ucated is a striking phenomenon. 

' Now, this report on the “Uneducated” inquired as to whether the 
ijliterates who reach the Army camps by hundreds of thousands are 
basically mentally deficient or just lacking in educational opportunity. 

The conclusion is based on a careful study of what happened to 
some of these men when they were given a chance to learn to read 
and write in camp. Some 85 percent of them could be converted 
into acceptable soldiers. I will read from the report: 


About 85 percent graduated from the course and entered the main stream 
of the Army for training and assignment. 


Continuing, the report says: 


‘ Clearly at a time when the Armed Forces needed men badly, they were able, 
with a small investment, to turn many illiterates and poorly educated men into 
acceptable soldiers. 

The last paragraph of this report, which I wish I had time to 
read—lI can only read a couple of sentences—states : 

“In the struggle in which the United States and other free nations are cur- 
rently engaged, our strength lies in the quality of our human resources, not in 
sheer numbers. We can no longer ignore the wastage of our human resources. 

That is a statement by a commission set up by President Eisenhower 
Because he was worried by the wastage of human resources that turned 
up as a fact in World War IT. 

Now, I will report only one other study, but I would emphasize 
there are a half a dozen that have been made by different agencies 
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dealing with the manpower situation. This other study is America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent. 

Here the interest was not in lack of education, total lack of educa 
tion and illiteracy, but the question was: How about our trained 
manpower, is it adequate d 

Four national societies cooperated in this study. It is an unbiased 
investigation. What does it conclude? It concludes that the United 
States wastes much of its human talent. I am reading now from its 
report : 


Fewer than half of the upper 25 percent of all high school graduates 


upper 25 percent in quality— 


ever get college degrees. Society fails to secure the full benefit of many of its 
best youth because they do not secure the education which would enable them 
to work at levels for which they are potentially qualified. 

The fact is, gentlemen, that during the past generation—and I say 
“generation” because the first time I had the honor of appearing 
before this committee, then the Committee on Labor and Education, 
was just about 30 years ago—that during this past generation we 
have Sodas committing a colossal blunder. 

We have vastly strengthened our industrial and our agricultural] 
capital. We are appropriating $2 billion a year for scientifiie re 
search, We spend $40 billion a year for military preparedness, 

I am not criticizing these things. I am merely pointing out that 
when we saw the necessity for these things, we didn’t balk at the 
cost first. We said: “They are essential to national well-being and 
security” and we met the cost. 

There has been no comparable response as it affects the support of 
education. We are denying educational opportunity to millions who 
reach manhood lacking even the ability to read and write. We are 
also failing fully to develop the top talent from which must come the 
highly trained leaders and technicians, who may well be the price of 
survival in this dangerous world. 

Every study that has been made in recent years shows that even 
in peacetime we lack the highly trained men whom we need. If war 
should come, we would woefully lack them. 

We need to lift our sights in regard to education similarly to the 
way that we have lifted our sights in regard to other matters of 
national necessity. 

When President Eisenhower stated in his message on the state of 
the Union recently : “Today we face grave educational problems,” he 
understated the situation. It is not only the shortage of teachers, the 
shortage of buildings and other shortages which add up to shocking 
denial of educational opportunity for many. What is less dramatic, 
but far more se~ious, is the fact that the gap between our obvious edu- 
cational needs and the funds that are being provided is constantly 
widening. 

Coming to the school building situation, we are definitely worse off 
than we were 2 years ago. That is true of teacher supply. It is true 
of every important educational facility which one studies. 

The basic cause of our educational anemia is financial malnutrition. 

May I close by pointing out an interesting statement of Winston 


( ‘hurehill, made a few monthsago. He referred to this as the “terrible 


20th century.” 
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The term is justified by the events of the first half of that century. 
What will the second half bring? The answer to the question is not 
foreordained. 

One of the answers is—one of the factors which will determine the 
answer is how we handle ourselves in this country, what we do with the 
limited human resources we have. Will we let millions grow up to 
illiteracy? Will we undertrain our professional and technical per- 
sonnel? Or will we give the best educational opportunity that we 
know how to give to every mother’s son / 

It is not enough merely to keep our powder dry in this kind of a 
world. That is a Maginot line psychology. True, we must keep our 
powder dry, but, far more important, we must educate our human re- 
sources to the top level of efficiency. 

Let us never forget that nothing is so important as providing every 
future citizen with the fullest educational opportunity that his capac- 
ity and intelligence will permit him to capitalize. 

In the past, this policy was justified in the simple interests of social 
justice. I suggest that in the future it is demanded as an essential 
ingredient of national security. 

I ask you gentlemen to consider this problem of adequate school 
building support as a part of the larger problem of fully developing 
our precious human resources. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Hixu. Dr. Norton, in your appearance before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Public Lands some 2 years ago you declared 
that America now has only a 50 percent educational system, as I recall. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Norron. That is correct. That is an approximate estimate, but 
back of it are such considerations as these: We have only about one- 
half as many trained teachers as we need. The facts on that are given 
in this document here, entitled “Advance Estimates of Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954-55,” issued 
by the NEA. 

I base that statement on such conclusions as are in this document, 
America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, that only about one-half of 
our top talent is being trained. 

I base it on the facts as to shortages in essential school buildings. I 
base it on the fiscal fact which is responsible for these deplorable condi- 
tions: that in 1939, 16 cents out of each tax dollar (local, State and 
Federal) was spent for education. Now only 8 cents is appropriated 
for public schools. 

Such are the factors which combine to give us about a 50 percent 
educational system in the United States. 

If we were now spending ten or fifteen billion dollars a year for 
military preparedness, instead of some 40 billions, I think we would 
agree that we would have about 50 percent preparedness. That is what 
we are doing in education, spending about 50 percent of what we 
should. The result is illiteracy, an undersupply of trained talent, a 
shortage of teachers, a shortage of adequate buildings, a shortage 
wherever you look at the educational picture. 

Chairman Huu. Is the report to which you have referred there? 
Does that report not call attention to the fact that the Communists 
are moving forward more and more rapidly than we are with the train- 
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ing of engineers, se ientists, phy sicists and chemists, and others so much 
needed in this modern technological world in which we live today ¢ 

Mr. Norton. That appear to be the case. One has always to be on 
his guard about anything that comes out of the U.S. S. R. I have 
talked with several of my engineering colleagues at Seenrante Uni 
versity, however, and they tell me that they are frightened by the 
emphasis that the Communist society is putting on the training of 
technicians. 

As I see it, the situation is this: Out of the scientific method and 
the freedom which Western Europe and the United States has devel 
oped in the last century, we have had some tremendous inventions. 
They were not invented, the atom bomb and the othe ‘rs, in Russia or in 
China. But these barbarians, lacking in morality, are smart enough 
to see the significance of these frightening inventions. So they are 
training large numbers of engineers s and other technical personnel, If 
they are not surpassing us, at least they are rapidly catching up with 
us in this important regard. 

We should do something about this situation, and not wait too long. 

Chairman Hint. Dr. Norton, is it not true, too, that to turn out 
adequately, properly trained technicians, scientists, and so forth, you 
have to lay the foundation for that training in your elementary 
secondary schools ; is that not true ¢ 

Mr. Norton. That is very true. And the fact that the kind of 
people who should be going into the highly trained profressions, 50 
yercent of them, are not getting farther than high school. It is not a 
lack of human talent that we suffer from immediately ; it is the 
to use that human talent, to educate our human resources. 

And may I emphasize ‘that preparedness, military, economic and 
otherwise in the final analysis rests on the qui ality of our talent. 

Chairman Hitz. Are there any questions / 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Hitt. I am sure that you will agree with me after hearing 
this magnificent presentation by Dr. Norton that I well described him 
when I spoke of him in the first instance as a great educational states: 
man. 

We thank you, Dr. Norton. 

Mr. Norton. Thank you. 

Senator Ives. I would like to interpose a comment. 

Representing New York State, as one of the Senators, we are very 
proud to have Dr. Norton here today. 

Mr. Norton. Thank you, Senator Ives. 

And I would like to acknowledge the contributions that you have 
made to education in New York State when you were in the Senate 
there. 

Chairman Hix, Thank you again, Dr. Norton. 

The next witness is Mr. Andrew Biemiller, of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

We of the committee, of course, remember our old friend Andy 
Biemiller. He served with a very fine, distinguished record in the 
House of Representatives, and is now one of the W ashington repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor. We are certainly 
delighted to have you here, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you, sir. I 
am very happy to appear on behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor today. 

We are pleased that this committee has decided to make Federal aid 
to education its first order of business in the 84th Congress. 

Yhis is not a.new issue for this committee. Over the years, com- 
mittee members have developed an intimate acquaintance with edu- 
cation problems as the result of committee deliberation and action. 

In fact, no issue of national importance has received so much atten- 
tion in recent years, has been subject to such intense and soul-search- 
ing discussion, or has received so much consideration from all possible 
viewpoints as this question of Federal aid to education. 

This attention has been well deserved and well worthwhile, It has 
produced a consensus of opinion not only regarding the magnitude of 


the problem, but also concerning the course of action that must be ; 
followed. F 
No one has had to “sell” a program of Federal aid for education. ; 


The facts have spoken for themselves. It is not merely professional 
educators who have become alarmed by the critical state of our 
educational system, the rickety school buildings, the serious over- 
crowding, the two-platoon system of classes, and the inadequate teacl- 
ing staffs with their attendant evil effects on educational standards 
throughout the country. All America has been aroused—labor, farm- 
ers, veterans, parent-teachers’ associations, civic and welfare groups— 
all recognize the danger to our American way of life that is inherent 
in the present school crisis. 

There is no need for me at this late date to present to this committee 
the detailed statistics analyzing the present school problems. This 
committee has become thoroughly familiar with the figures showing 
the age of our school buildings, the number of antiquated schoolhouses 
that still consist of one room, the overwhelming number of school- 
children housed in inadequate school facilities, and the number of 
classrooms that are needed at the present time. The committee has 
recognized how our growing population will intensify the overcrowd- 
ing in the next few years, how the impact of the higher birthrate, 
which has already hit the elementary schools, now threatens to engulf 
the junior and senior high schools. 

It is worthwhile reporting, however, a few developments since this 
committee last met on this issue. The unpleasant facts are that the 
situation has not improved. <A recent census report shows that for Oc- 
tober 1954 total school population was over 36 million with almost 
2814 million in the public elementary and high schools. This repre- F 
sents an increase of 1,600,000 over last year. ; 

As the school year proceeds, information becomes available about } 
particularly hard-hit localities. In Dallas County, Tex., for example, 
about 1,000 children are now reaching the age of 6 each month, enough 
to fill a completely new schoolhouse.. As the State legislatures begin 
to meet, it becomes even clearer that State resources are not sufficient 


to finance the heavy increase in expenditures so badly needed for 
school construction. 
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Last year a subcommittee of this committee held extensive hearings 
under the chairmanship of Senator John 8S. Cooper (Republican, 
Kentucky). Following the hearings, the subcommittee unanimously 
reported out a bill which did not come up for Senate action only be- 
cause at the time the session was rapidly drawing to a close. 

With a new Congress it may appear to some that this issue once 
again is back at the legislative starting point. However, I am sure 
that this committee will agree with the American Federation of Labor 
that on this issue the time has come for action to replace discussion. 

Immediately following the opening of Congress, A. F. of L. Presi 
dent George Meany was so concerned about this problem that he sent 
a special telegram to the chairman of this committee, which reads as 
follows : 


Congratulations to you and your colleagues on introduction of 8S. 5 to provide 
$500 million a year for 2 years to help alleviate critical shortage of classrooms in 
public schools. No more pressing problem confronts the American people. The 
future of our country depends on adequate education for our children. I trust 
you will take every possible step to obtain immediate legislative action on this 
bill. 

President Meany’s attitude paenens is also evidenced by the informa! 
remarks he made on this subject during the course of his keynote 
speech last September to the 1954 A. F. of L. convention. In com- 
menting on the activities of the 83d Congress he said : 

What about building schools? We are told of course that schools are a loca! 
problem. Well if you went over the statistics of General Hershey when people 
are examined for their eligibility and availability for military service.you would 
find that schools are a national problem that the welfare of the children of this 
country, their education, certainly should be the concern of the National Gov 
ernment; but there is no Federal aid to education, despite the fact that com 
munities from one end of this country to the other are unable, because of the local 


tax load, to build schools to adequately house the children. 


So we got no help 
from Congress. 


We are glad to see that this committee is moving so promptly on 
this issue. The committee has before it a bill (S. 5) introduced by 
Senator Lister Hill, chairman of this committee, and 29 other col 
leagues. It is truly a bipartisan measure, not only because members 
of the minority have joined the chairman in introducing the bill, but 
because it is almost, identical to the bill which was unanimously ap 
proved by this committee less than 7 months ago. It is an emergency 
measure which recognizes the present crisis in school construction. It 
only appropriates money for 2 years. During that time a permanent 
long-range program can be developed. 

The American Federation of Labor appears here to recommend 
prompt approval of this bill and speedy consideration of this legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate. In our opinion, the bill provides a real- 
istic, equitable, and effective method of immediately tackling the pres- 
ent school crisis. Its basic approach is to supplement, not to supplant, 
State and local methods of financing education by instituting a Federal 
grant-in-aid program for school construction. It.will not interfere 
with the present locally administered school districts and the State 
educational programs. The bill includes proper safeguards to make 
certain that the availability of Federal funds would not mean reduced 
expenditures by State and local communities. The bill also includes 
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appropriate provisions to safeguard labor standards and procedures 
in school construction. 

The need for this bill is so overwhelming it seems incredible to us 
that any reasonable individual or organization would oppose it. Yet 
it appears that this bill is opposed by the present administration. 

Last April 2, the Secretary for Health, Education, and Welfare 
appeared before this committee and presented a most convincing case 
for Federal aid to education. The charts she displayed, the figures she 
cited, and the information she so ably presented, all indicated a crying 
need for Federal assistance for school construction. 

Unfortunately, both she and the administration as a whole have 
refused to draw this simple, obvious conclusion from the logic of her 
case. Instead, arguments were offered that the passage of a Federal 
assistance program should await the holding of the State and Federal 
White House conference scheduled for this year. 

The American Federation of Labor does not oppose in any way the 
holding of these educational conferences. However, this is no reason 
for hesitating to embark on an emergency program, the need for which 
has been so fully demonstrated. If these conferences develop con- 
structive suggestions, ample time will be available to consider them 
in connection with a long-range program. Quite properly these con- 
ferences might consider, for example, the oil-for-education program 
so ably put forward by the chairman of this committee and other 
distinguished Senators. 

When this argument for delay was first advanced, we were sur- 
prised and disappointed at the administration’s position. However, 
we felt certain that as time went by, administration officials would see 
the absurdity of their own position and would give wholehearted sup- 
port toa genuine program of Federal assistance. 

Unfortunately, as the months have passed our disappointment has 
changed to shock and bewilderment as the administration has avoided 
taking any constructive position on this important issue. With the 
welfare of America’s children at stake, we are appalled at the ma- 
neuvers some administration officials have made to evade this issue. 

For a time, the administration stood by its position that any Fed- 
edal-aid program must await the White House conference on edu- 
cation. More recently, this policy was changed as the President 
clearly in his state of the Union message that “affirmative action must 
be taken now.” However, the administration’s “affirmative action” 
evidently must wait at least until February 15 when the President is 
scheduled to send a special message to Congress. 

Meanwhile, rumors fly thick and fast, suggesting the administra- 
tion proposals will include a new type of financing, a more limited 
program, aid to higher education, and various other possibilities. 
What can this mean? We must ask this committee to remember that 
so far as the present school construction crisis is concerned, a major 
area of agreement has been reached. There is no need at this late 
date to inject extraneous issues, or develop new financing gimmicks. 
The measure that is now before you has been given bipartisan recogni- 
tion as a realistic and effective way to handle this emergency. 

There is no need for any further delay. We urge that this commit- 
tee give immediate consideration to S. 5, report it to the Senate with- 
out delay, and urge that it be placed on the Senate Calendar for 
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prompt consideration. Let us give our children their due heritage 
an opportunity for the full and complete education that a prosperous 
nation can well afford. 

Chairman Hix. Are there any questions, Senator Murray ¢ 

Senator Murray. No. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Allott ? 

Senator Atiorr. I would like to ask this gentleman one question. 

You were a former Member of Congress, I understand. 

Mr. Bremitier. Yes. 

Senator Atnorr. And what has been your experience in the educa- 
tional field, sir? 

Mr. Bremitier. I am a member of the American Federation of 
Teachers. I have taught at several universities. 

Senator Atuorr. And what is your experience over the country as 
a whole in the investigation and the evaluation of material relating 
to the adequacy of schools? 

Mr. Bremiiier. Our organization, the American Federation of 
Labor, has a standing committee on education, of which I am a co- 
opted member, as a member of our national legislative committee. 

Senator Attorr. What kind of member / 

Mr. Bremitier. A co-opted member. The fact that I am a member 
of the national legislative committee means that I attend the meet- 
ings of the committee on education, at which time our people are 
constantly assessing the validity of the information that comes in. 
We are in constant touch with our State federations of labor. 

As I am sure you know, Senator, the American Federation of 
Labor—and even before it—the organized labor movement of America 
has always been in the forefront of the fight for free public education. 
In fact, we claim labor unions are the original instigators, if you go 
back to the early days of this country. Certainly our record is also 
there in every State legislature. I am sure you are aware of it in 
Colorado and in any other legislature that you can mention. So we 
do have a constant running assessment of information in the national 
office of the American Federation of Labor. 

We have our own teachers organization, the American Federation 
of Teachers, whose representative is going to follow me on the witness 
stand. 

There is not a day goes by that there is not activity in the educa- 
tional field in our offices. 

Senator Attorr. Just to make the record clear, I would not want to 
give the credit for starting the public school system in Colorado. 

Mr. Bremer. What I was referring to, as I am sure you know, 
Senator, is that in the early history of the country, on the eastern 
seaboard, when there was no free public education, it was the early 
labor unions of this country who insisted and fought with all of the 
means at their command to establish free public education. 

Senator Attorr. May I say this, too: Colorado is my own State. 
There is not any question that we have worked together. I have 
worked with the State Federation of Teachers. I know what their 
interests are. I know where they lie, but I did want for my own infor- 
mation to bring cut your own background. Perhaps I should know 
who you are, sir, but for my own information I want that background 
and I want the source of the material that you were supplying here. 
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Mr. Bremitier. Right. May I also add, as long as you raised the 
question, Senator, that I have been a member, both majority and 
minority leader of the Wisconsin State legislature and handled all 
educational matters on the floor of that body for several years, too. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Chairman, I came in late. I had to go out 
on official business. I am ‘not sure that I heard Mr. Biemiller’s last 
remark correctly, but if I did, which was that your organization is 
responsible for the opening of free educational institutions in the 
States, I would refer you to the early history of Connecticut. I think 
you will find that at that time we had no organized labor, though I 
take my hat off for the wonderful job they did. We did have free 
public schools, publicly supported. 

I will be glad to send you a copy of that part of our history, so that 
you will be enlightened on that subject. 

Mr. Bremiucer. I recognize full well that New England has a 
proud record in the field of free public education. 

Senator Purre.y. On the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Bremitier. I am sure that you will recognize that in some 
States it took a good deal of fighting for us to get public education. 

Chairman Hixxy. Are there any other questions? 

As always, Mr. Biemiller, you have been most helpful, forthright 
and forceful. We certainly want to thank you for your appearance 
here. 

Mr. Bremmuer. Thank you. 

Chairman Hirt. We are glad to have had you. 

Now we have with us another good friend, Miss Selma Borchardt, 
a representative of the American Federation of Teachers. 

May I say that no one has been more indefatigable or more devoted 
or more tireless in her efforts in this work of Federal aid than has Miss 
Borchardt. Time and time again she has been before this committee, 
always very helpful. 

We are delighted to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, WASHINGTON REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Borcnarpr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
plead first for the protection of the lives of American children. Over 
one-third of America’s children are today in grave physical danger. 
Their lives are in danger unless this Congress acts and acts quickly to 
protect them. One-third of our school children are housed in unsafe, 
unsanitary schools. The danger is real; the threat is imminent. The 
danger is nationwide. Immediate action is needed. 

Gentlemen, you know these figures. They have been before you of 
the children who go to school where there are absolutely no sanitary 
we and you know of the epidemics that have spread because of 
that. 

The members of this committee have shown their sincerity in ap- 
proaching this question. The vote of last year is proof thereof. How- 
ever, we know and you know that there are persons who are hiding 
behind other mechanisms. 

Over 20 percent of our Nation’s children are housed in schools that 
are firetraps. Over 35 percent are in schools lacking adequate and 
proper sanitary facilities. 
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Children have died; children have been killed because a calloused 
disregard for the child’s life and welfare has been covered by a mirage 
of pseudo efficiency, and a constant hypocritical reference to the func- 
tion and responsibilities of government. We who teach the children 
are profoundly and sensitively aware of the necessity for honoring and 
respecting in practice the proper functions of government. We know 
and we teach the importance of a balanced proper relation in govern- 
mental responsibility as between local, State, and national instruments 
of government. However, we believe that government at all levels is 
and must be primarily concerned with the well-being of the people 
who constitute it. And surely the welfare of our children must there- 
fore be its chief concern. We believe that any permanent program 
involving fiscal relations between governments at the various levels 
must be exactingly prepared and meticulously honored. We hold that 
this relationship must be reflected not alone in the relative amount 
which governments at the various levels can and do expend, but also 
in the relationship of the taxing powers of Federal, State, and local 
governments at all times. Studies on this problem have long received 
consideration, but in the last decade have received even greater and 
closer attention. We hope the time is not far off when an equitable 
and just interrelated tax system will be evolved and a program of dis- 
tribution of the benefits from such system be equitably distributed in 
our Nation. 

However, we plead that you now share our concern for immedi- 
ate action. The time to act is now; the time to analyze and evaluate 
technical procedures is a continuing period. But, we respectfully 
submit, that action to meet a crisis cannot properly be delayed until 
analytical procedures have been established and accepted. We be- 
lieve that before the billions of dollars necessary to build us the types 
of school systems we need in this country are authorized and ap- 
propriated the fiscal procedures should be carefully scrutinized and 
evaluated. However, we repeat, we should not wait to act on the de- 
mands of the crisis until these important studies have been completed. 
Let the findings from these studies be applicable for the multi-billion 
dollar program which is essential for the development of a sound edu- 
cational program in our Nation. 

We shall not in this brief statement today set forth again exten- 
sive data on the need for more and better school buildings. Actual- 
ly, the members of this committee who have served here before know 
well the need; know it far better than any witness who has appeared, 
or who may appear, before them. For every man who has previously 
served on this committee has already voted to support a program of 
I’ederal aid for public-school construction. 

The bill before us is closely similar to the one unanimously reported 
from the committee last year. However, gentlemen, the conditions 
have grown worse. We sincerely hope that the report which is ready, 
according to the newspaper report on it yesterday, where one col- 
umnist has referred to the data which is available. We hope that 
Mrs. Hobby will release it in time. 

We are well aware of the fact that some States do not levy taxes 
on their people as heavy as those that are levied by others. We realize 
also that many States do not have the taxable resources which other 
States have. We know also that within some of the richest States 
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of the Nation the distribution of the State aid-to-education program 
is totally inadequate to meet the needs of the State. At the same 
time, we know that grave disasters to schoolchildren housed in un- 
safe, and unsanitary schools have occurred in the richest and the 
poorest States. The lives of children lost in a rich State or in a poor 
State are a stern indictment of the functioning of government in our 
land. 

We plead for action; action now. We urge the enactment of the 
Hill bill now so that the grave crisis confronting us may be at least 
partially met now. 

Gentlemen, this is what we asked for last year. This is what we 
said we should do, and then to go ahead with the conferences—have 


conferences every year—keep education as a live subject before all . 


of us, but do not delay action until more and more conferences are held. 

As a Nation, we are giving to the world funds and services for the 
educational growth of children in other lands. This we should do 
in recognition of the moral principles which inspire us as a Nation. 
We should also apply these same principles in our consideration for 
the well-being of the American child, be he in a poor State, in a poor 
city, or in arich State with poor communities. s 

From a number of our locals we have had some data which is most 
disconcerting. It is that the facilities in the poorer areas are much 
worse even than in cther areas. We must not let that condition prevail. 

Frankly, we must face the cruel fact that it is the child in the poorer 
neizhborhood, or in the poorer city, or in the poorer State, who is 
less likely to have the advantage of a good building in which to go to 
school than any other child. 

Thus far, we have mentioned only the physical risks inherent in a 
school system in which schools are unsafe and unsanitary. We must 
#lso call attention to the tremendous social loss which is involved in 
overcrowded, peor schools. The quality of the teaching is atfected, not 
because the teacher doesn’t work as hard or even harder under poor 
conditions in an overcrowded school, but because the overcrowded 
classroom necessarily tends to mechanize teaching by depriving the 
individual child of his right to a personal relationship with a teacher 
and deprives the teacher of the inspiration which comes from working 
closely with the individual child. 

Dr. Samuel Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, 
last year effectively presented his material showing the urgent and im- 
mediate need for Federal aid for school construction when he appeared 
before the Cooper committee. No person on this committee needs 
more data than those which Dr. Brownell presented last year. In fact, 
it is a credit to this committee that the great men of both parties have 
earnestly and effectively fought together for Federal aid for public- 
school construction. We hope their efforts to bring the fight for Fed- 
eral aid for school construction thus far, will be effectively consum- 
mated now by an early and favorable report on the Hill bill. 

We shall oa before you also in an appeal for other specific 
measures to which we are committed: Aid for services to the children ; 


aid for teachers’ salaries; aid for scholarships, these specific things. 
And, finally, aid to eradicate illiteracy. We definitely must have funds 
from Congress. 

To you, Senator Hill, who have so long and so devotedly led this 
fight for the schools and schoolchildren of America, we wish to express 
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our profound gratitude. It is only in the knowledge of the great 
service that you have rendered that any compensation may come to 
you. But the result of your leadership in every constructive soci: " 
measure from which this country has benefited in the last quarter of : 
century is in itself the greatest ‘tribute the Nation can pay you. 

I ask permission to file a more formal statement and to file with it 
the messages on local needs from our locals. 

I plead again not for consideration of an academic problem but for 
immediate action on a critical need. 

Chairman Hinz. Without objection, Miss Borchardt’s request to file 
8 more formal statement is granted. 

(The statement referred to, when received, will be retained in the 
files of the committee. ) 

Chairman Hit. May I express to you, Miss Borchardt, my deep 
appreciation for your very generous ‘words, and to tell you that 1 
appreciate that particularly since they come from you, who so long 
and with such great effort have fought for our schools, our chil lren, 
and our country. 

Miss Borcnarpr. Thank you. 

Chairman Hinz. Are there any questions, Senator Murray 

Senator Murray. I merely wish to say that I am very sandsa to 
be present here this morning and to hear this very forcible statement 
made by Miss Borchardt. Miss Borchardt is familiar with the schoo! 
conditions in Montana. She is a frequent visitor to our State; in 
fact, we claim her as a Montanan. We are very proud of the oppor 
tunity to be present here and I want to thank her for the effort she 
is making with this problem of having better schools for the American 
children. 

Miss Borcnarpr. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hii. Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purretn. I have no questions. I want to compliment you 
on the excellency of your presentation. 

Miss Borcnarpr. Thank you. We hope you will join with our 
teachers in your State in getting this out of this committee. 

Chairman Hix. Senator McNamara ? 

Senator McNamara. No comments. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Allott? 

Senator Attorr. No questions. 

Chairman Hiri. We all thank you for your very fine and excellent 
presentation and have been delighted to have you here. 

Next is Mr. Gordon Corter, of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 

Will you proceed in your own way, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON CORTER, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman. my name is Gordon Corter. I am 
attending this hearing as a member of the board of directors of the 
New York State Teachers Association. I am a classroom teacher in 
the Fredonia High School, Fredonia, N. Y. I want to express to 
you and your committee my sincere appreciation for the opportunity 
of appearing before this group today. As a member of the board 
of directors of the New York State Teachers Association I want to 
state emphatically that we are 100 percent in support of Federal aid 
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for school-building purposes. We are very proud of the fact that 
the two highly esteemed Senators from our great State of New York 
are both members of this important committee and that both have 
their names on bills as cosponsors which would provide substantial 
financial assistance for buildings which are so badly needed through- 
out this great Nation of ours. 

Although I come from one of the so-called rich States we too have 
a need for help. Our people have stepped into the breach valiantly 
in their efforts to meet the need of educational facilities for our youth, 
they have taxed themselves unmercifully and willingly in their at- 
tempts to meet the ever-growing emergencies of needed room for an 
increasing school population. Even so, we have been gradually fall- 
ing behind in necessary classroom facilities. Tax limits have been 
reached in many instances and still we can see no limit to the increas- 
ing need for classrooms. Faced with the heavy tax burden, both 
Federal and State, citizens are not as willing as they once were to 
vote increased indebtedness without help from agencies such as the 
Federal Government. 

I am sure that you can readily realize that what is needed is this 
gesture on the part of the National Congress that it is not only aware 
of the need but is also willing to lend a helping hand in order to solve 
that need by passing legislation at this session of Congress. I am sure 
too that you will agree that such action will prove to be the “blood 
transfusion” that will give to our local school boards and State legis- 
latures new encouragement in solving this vital and pressing problem. 

Let me say again, in closing, Mr. Chairman, that I deeply appreciate 
the honor of appearing here to offer these few words in support of 
this legislation. As a classroom teacher for 30 years, as one deeply 
interested in the affairs of and in the interest of our American youth, 
I say to you they are our most precious resource and we cannot afford 
to brush aside lightly their needs and that is just what we do if we fail 
to give them the opportunity of having school facilities commensurate 
with their needs and with the needs of the American way of life 
which is so near and dear to each and every one of us. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Chairman Hitz. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Purreti. No, I do not have any. 

Chairman Hinu. We certainly want to thank you for coming all the 
way down here from New York, to give us this very helpful statement. 

Mr. Corter. Thank you so much. 

Chairman Hitz. We appreciate it very, very much. Thank you 
again, sir. 

The Senate is in session considering the Formosa resolution. Is 
there any witness who is scheduled to appear this afternoon who would 
like to appear for a few moments now? If not, the committee will 
stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to resume at 2 p.m., 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 





Chairman Hit. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Congressman Reuss, of Wisconsin, will you come around, please sir. 
Nice to have you here. We will be glad to have you proceed in your 
own way, Congressman. I want to thank you for coming. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. I appreciate the chance to be here. I appear because 
for some years I have been a member of the Milwaukee ( Wis.) School 
Board, until I came here as a congressman earlier this month, and 
I speak because of my personal knowledge of the financial problems 
of the Milwaukee and Wisconsin schools. 

Milwaukee and Wisconsin are prosperous communities, but I can 
assure you gentlemen that their school problems are critical indeed. 
Therefore I appear in support of a number of bills now before your 
committee which, in one way or another, would grant Federal aids to 
local schoo] districts without in any way impairing, of course, the 
autonomy which local school districts have to enjoy under our system. 

In a nutshell, the Milwaukee problem is this: Like so many other 
communities, we are faced in the next few years with an increase in 
our school population of about a third, and the question the Milwaukee 
School Board has to answer is: Where is the money going to come 
from to take care of that horde of newcomers to our school system 

Four years ago, in 1950, the Milwaukee school system was debt free. 
Today it has a mounting debt on the order of $18 ‘million. Its imme- 
diately necessary school-building program would require a bond issue 
of $40 million. 

Yet, under the constitutional debt limitation, the city could only 
borrow $30 million, so one-quarter of the schoolchildren anticipated 
are going to get a substandard education, unless something is done. 

Two years ago, at the last session of the Wisconsin Legislature, the 
Milwaukee School Board received permission to increase its mill tax. 
That was supposed to last for 10 years. It is back at the current ses- 
sion asking for another increase because of increased costs of building 
and maintaining schools. 

The local property tax on the small-home owner, of course, has borne 
the burden of it. The current Milwaukee real-estate tax is $49.87 a 
thousand. That is an alltime record, and the person who bears the 
brunt of that is the small-home owner who calculated his mortgage, 
insurance, and interest costs very closely so that the water wouldn't 
come above his nose, and now he finds with these increased taxes that 
he is in it too deeply. 

Both the Milwaukee School Board and the Milwaukee County 
Council have recently passed resolutions asking the Congress to come 
to the rescue by making available Federal aids for local school con- 
struction. I think that our two great bulwarks, the American home 
and the American school, need that kind of aid by your committee and 
by the Congress, and it is my feeling that there is now a variety of bills 
before this committee which are capable of discharging that Federal 
obligation toward our local school districts. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hm. Any questions? 

Well, Congressman, we certainly appreciate your taking the time 
and trouble to come over here and to help us on this matter. 

Let me ask you this question: Did your State set up some kind of 
a State board authority? Have you had any experience with that? 
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Mr. Ruess. There is avoluntary loose association of State school 
boards which takes the alarmed view of the problem of school financ- 
ing, which I have described here today. The State itself has not to 
late taken any steps to call conferences and otherwise elucidate the 
obvious. 

It seems to be pretty clear in everybody’s mind that local school dis- 
tricts face a financial problem, The State of Wisconsin, which con- 
tributes about 18 percent of their support, cannot be expected to con- 
tribute any more, and the homeowner is standing all the cost that he 
can stand. People don’t know which way to look, and the general look 
is toward this Congress as a source of help. 

Chairman Hitz. Do you feel that you have reached the maximum 
of what you can do, both from the standpoint of statutory or constitu- 
tional limitations on debt, and also from the standpoint of the fact 
that you don’t feel that you can bear any heavier taxes / 

Mr. Revss. I think that is so, Mr. Chairman. The duly constituted 
authorities in Milwaukee, the common council and the school board, 
have both formalized that conclusion in resolutions, and while the con- 
clusion at a statewide level hasn’t been so formalized because there is 
no organization in being to formalize it, I know from attending the 
last convention of schools boards and school administrators, that the 
thought is very generally shared, that the limit of tolerance has been 
reached on the local property tax and that statutory and constitutional 
limitations on borrowing as well as good prudent financial considera- 
tions mean that some help must be found other than from local and 
State sources. 

Chairman Hitz. We certainly appreciate your coming over here, 
Congressman, and bringing us this very helpful information. Thank 
you for the opportunity. 

Congressman, did you have a prepared statement you would like 
to put in full in the record ? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, I would, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hix. Without objection, the Congressman’s prepared 
statement will go in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Reuss is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN Henry S. REvSS, OF WISCONSIN 


Before coming to Congress this month, I have been a member of the Milwaukee 
School Board for some years. Because I have seen at first hand the plight of 
our Milwaukee school system, I appear here in support of the bills now before 
your committee which would provide Federal aid to local education, on a basis 
which would in no way interfere with the local control of our schools. 

Here, in a nutshell, is why Milwaukee schools, like schools almost every- 
where, face a financial crisis. Our school population of 60,000 children a few 
years ago will grow to 100,000 or more by 1959. New buildings and additional 
teachers in large numbers are required. 

Where is the money to come from? The Milwaukee School Board wishes 
that it knew. In 1950 the Milwaukee school system was deft free. Today 
bonded indebtedness for schools is $18 million. Faced with an immediatety 
necessary building program that requires a $40 million bond issue, the school 
board has a statutory borrowing limitation of only $30 million. Unless some- 
thing is done, a lot of our children are going to get substandard schooling. 

At the last session of the Wisconsin Legislature, the Milwaukeee School Board 
asked for and received an increase in the amount it can levy for local school 
taxes which, it was anticipated, would tide us over for at least 10 years. Today 
the Milwaukee School Board again finds itself in financial straits and is back 
out asking the legislature for another mill tax increase. 
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These increased school taxes, of course, come out of the hide of the local 
property taxpayer. This month Milwaukee homeowners are paying real estate 
taxes of $49.87 per thousand dollars of valuation, an all-time high. The small 
home owner who calculated his mortage and interest payments closely finds his 
budget threatened by steadily increasing real estate taxes. 

Nor can much additional be expected in aids from the State of Wisconsin 
The State government now contributes a niggardly 18 percent of the cost of 
running our local Wisconsin schools. Since the State’s contribution has been 
kept at or below this low level during the entire time since 1947, while it was 
using up a $50 million surplus, increases in State aids can hardly be expected 
now that the surplus is exhausted. 

With the local real estate tax at close to the level of tolerance, and with no 
real prospect of increased State aids, Milwauke has come increasingly to recog- 
nize that the Federal Government, with its wider sources of revenue including 
tideland oil revenues, must shoulder part of the burden. Both the Milwaukee 
School Board and the Milwaukee Common Council have recently addressed 
resolutions to the Congress requesting Federal aid for school construction. 

Our two great bulwarks—our homes and our schools—are both in danger 
unless the riddle of educational finance can be solved. Legislation now before 
this committee can contribute mightily to the solution. 

Chairman Hi. Mr. Jordan Larson, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators. It is nice to have you here, 
sir, and you may proceed in your own way, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF JORDON L. LARSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
OF MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. Larson. I would like to read a prepared statement. 

Chairman Hitt. You may proceed, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Jordan L. Larson, superintendent of schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
I have the honor and privilege of appearing before you today as presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Administrators, whose 
nationwide membership is made up largely of school superintendents 
on the local, county, and State levels. Tam grateful for your invita- 
tion to appear here today. I am also proud. among the members of 
your committee are the two distinguished Senators from my State 
of New York. 

The members of our association, know the tragic story of the school 
housing shortage only too well, and as I have met with them in groups 
and individually from coast to coast, I have had it directly from their 
ae 

I shall not take time here to cite statistics on the urgency of the need, 
a condition already quite well known to you and one with which we 
superintendents must contend every day. We have been deeply con- 
cerned for years and statesmen of both political parties of whom you 
are one, Mr. Chairman, have sounded repeated warnings concerning 
their needs. It is with a genuine feeling of a sense of responsibility 
to our Nation’s children, and to the Nation itself, that I wish to re- 
emphasize before your committee the fact that the situation has wors- 
ened daily even since the hearings held last spring. 

There are few communities in these United States which are not 
presently or soon will be faced with a pressing shortage of adequate 
school housing. The situation is this critical. There are children now 
completing the eighth grade who have never attended school except 
on a part-time basis. ‘Some have spent school years in which they 
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received only about one-third of an education, as their classes have 
shared available space with two other classes on a triple-shift basis. 
There are children now entering school who 8 years from now will 
have attended school under circumstances even worse than those of 
the past 8 years, unless prompt action is taken. 

Despite the heroic achievements of the States and local commu- 
nities across the Nation in stepping up the pace at which schools are 
being built, the situation continues to get worse rather than better. 
This crisis has been building up for 25 years. We have been caught 
in a triple wedge of circumstances from which there has been no escape. 
The depression years of the 1930’s delayed replacement of outworn 
and outmoded buildings. There followed the war years, with the 
restrictions on buildings adding to the backlog in schoolhouse con- 
struction. And then, any hope we had fondly entertained that we 
would have a breather during which to catch up has been swept under 
completely by the record birth rates of the postwar years, 

I have recited briefly these historical facts in order to give you a 
bird’s-eye picture of the precipitously uphill battle which the schools 
have been forced to fight. Add to the circumstances I have recited 
the added factor of greatly increased costs of school construction, 
set over against a correspondingly slower increase in local tax resources 
and capacity for bonded oY Ap and the present situation be- 
comes truly critical. 

Unfortunately the children of America cannot plead their own 
case in the struggle which is being waged to prevent irreparable harm 
to this rising generation of our citizenry. They could tell you more 
eloquently than I why there is no time to wait for conferences to be 
held, for State legislatures to meet and act, for new statutes and ordi- 
nances to be drawn up and passed. There is no need to wait, for Con- 
gress already has the necessary information from this and other hear- 
ings held only a few months ago. Ina crisis such as now exists, things 
must be done together. One does not follow the other. What we need 
is a chain reaction—the kind of chain reaction that can and will result 
only from the farsighted and inspiring action of our National Con- 
gress. Federal financial assistance to the States for school construction 
wi!l stimulate, not retard, State and local initiative and effort to meet 
critical school housing shortages. This has been proven historically, in 
the case of roads and hospitals; also in school construction under PWA 
in the thirties. 

When I speak of Federal financial assistance to the States, I am talk- 
ing about a program that will provide for Federal moneys to be ap- 
propriated on a matching basis that will be fair and equitable to all, 
and that will help speed up the efforts of all—Federal, State, and 
local—in breaking the log jam of unbuilt schools. We are not in favor 
of any plan of federally inspired authorities, that would be experi- 
mental, at best, and would take years to get into operation. The need 
is now. 

And may I remind you gentlemen that, even if action were taken 
today to provide Federal assistance, the best that we could hope for 
would be that by September 1956 a few school buildings would open 
their doors to our children. For most, it would take longer. Until 
Federal machinery for distribution is set up and until States and lo- 
calities can take necessary legal action to make funds available so 
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architects can draw plans, school boards cannot award contracts, and 
contractors cannot come onto the job. This is a long and time-consum- 
ing task. Experience shows it cannot be short circuited if buildings 
are to be designed and erected with the qualities of durability, adapta- 
bility, and flexibility. Funds expended should go only for good build- 
ings that will last and will benefit our Nation for the next half century 
or more. 

The American Association of School Administrators, which has 
brought to bear on the question of Federal-aid legislation the combined 
best talents among its members, has by vote of its members favored 
Federal assistance to all the States on the basis of an objective formula. 
It does not support any plan to distribute on a dole basis only a few 
States designated as “needy.” We commend past actions of Congress 
extending aid to all for highways, hospitals, and other essential facili- 
ties, and for assistance for river and harbor improvements and dams. 
We ask now only that Congress give equal and most prayerful con- 
sideration to the needs for schools and the effect which any major 
appropriations for these worthy projects would have on the Nation's 
total effort to resolve its presently urgent school problem. 

We have been most generous in providing financial assistance to 
improve the welfare of peoples of other countries. Can we not be 
equally considerate of the welfare of our American boys and girls who 
are knocking at our schoolhouse doors? Upon the future of these 
boys and girls the future of our Nation depends. 

We commend the provisions in any legislation which provides that 
funds granted in aid of schoolhouse construction shall be channeled 
through the United States Office of Education and the existing State 
educational agencies. ‘The members of the American Association of 
School Administrators have unanimously endorsed this principle for 
years because by and large they wish to insure the utmost economy 
and efficiency in expenditure of funds, and to assist district reorgani- 
zation programs which will provide economical and efficient school 
operation. 

We recognize that the Congress may wish to provide more assistance 
to States rich in children and less rich in wealth or tax resources. Our 
association has endorsed the principle of the need to provide an accept- 
able level of educational opportunity for all, regardless of the State 
or place of their birth, but without Federal control in the administra- 
tion of such a foundation program. 

Our Nation has a stake in good schools. They are the backbone of 
our national defense, the bulwark of our free-enterprise system, and 
the foundation of a trained and loyal American citizenship. To neg- 
lect them in this period of rapid growth and increasing mobility from 
one area of our country to another may result in greater damage to 
our country’s welfare than most of us can assess at this time. 

Chairman Hix. Doctor, you represent the organization composed 
of the superintendents, principals, or what we might call the adminis- 
trators; is that right ? 

Mr. Larson. That’s right, sir. 

Chairman Hiix. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

Chairman Hix. Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purrett. No, I haven’t any questions. 
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Chairman Hix. Well, Doctor, it is very kind of you to come here, 
and we want to thank you and express to you our deep appreciation. 
One of the first educational meetings I had the pleasure of attending 
was one held by your association some years ago. It was then known, 
I believe, as the Department of Superintendents. Is that right? 

Mr. Larson. That’s right, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. We had a great meeting in Atlantic City. All 
the generals, colonels, majors, captains, and lieutenants were there. 
You have a great organization, and we certainly appreciate your 
being here. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, sir. I appreciate your inviting us. 

Chairman Hiu.. Mr. C. A. Carson, superintendent of schools, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CARSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
real pleasure for me to present some aspects of the critical housing 
situation as it exists in the State of Arizona. 

I think you realize that the State of Arizona is one of the fastest 
growing States in the Union, not only due to our increased birthrate 
but also to the fact that we have a great many people coming into 
the State. 

At first most of our population was made up of families coming into 
the area for health reasons. Since 1940 the population has been greatly 
increased due to the activities of the Federal Government in establish- 
ing miltary installations and other industria! establishments, such as 
the Hughes Aireraft and Douglas Aircraft and Air Research and so 
forth throughout the State. 

Many of these installations are on federally owned property or city- 
owned property or county-owned property. In our own district, for 
instance, we have four such installations that create a great deal of 
our school population. The Davis Air Force Base, the Marana Air 
Force Base, the Hughes Aircraft and the Douglas Aircraft, all of them 
are located on nontaxable property, on city or federally owned 
property. 

A great many of our school districts in the State of Arizona are 
taxing themselves for operation and maintenance at tax rates of $5 or 
over. We have some districts this year that have $11 per hundred 
valuation for maintenance and operation alone, which means that 
they cannot do too much toward the debt service. 

Our bonded limitation is 10 percent, and there are many districts 
in our State that cannot raise sufficient money even with the 10 percent 
to house their children. 

Public Law 815 was enacted as an emergency measure, and I pre- 
sume—I do not have the actual figures, but I presume—that Arizona 
in proportion to its population got more funds than any other State 
in the Union, because of the disruption of our population growth due 
to the Federal installations, 

And if it had not been for that, I don’t know what the children of 
Arizona would have done, because we have had a great percentage of 
them on double sessions. Our overall State enrollment has increased 
about 8 percent, but the areas, the population areas, such as Yuma, 
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Phoenix, and Tucson have absorbed the greater part of that increase, 
and in some of those districts the school population increase would 
amount to as high as 30 or 40 percent. 

Take in our own district of Tucson, in 1939-40 we had about 9,000 
students in average daily attendance. This year we will have some 
24,000 in average daily attendance, which means we have increased at 
least 21% times. 

We also found that in the Federal survey that was made of school 
facilities, it would take about $19 million a year to keep up with the 
growth in Arizona school population. 

Seventy-four percent of Arizona’s school districts—and I was sur 
prised to see this in this Federal survey—have a bonding capacity of 

3500 or less per pupil, and when you consider that it costs $840 for each 
elementary child and $1,250 for junior high or $1,650 for a high-school 
student to provide the proper facilities, that means 74 percent of our 
school districts do not have bonding capacity enough to even furnish 
that. 

Then we have one other very unique thing, I think, in the fact that 
the Federal Government owns 69 percent of the land of the State of 
Arizona. The State owns 11 percent, leaving only 20 percent of the 
land privately owned. 

As far as we are concerned, the city of Tucson, by all population 
estimates, it would indicate that we will have by the school year 
1960-61 an increase of 15,891, which would be a cost to the district of 
over $15 million added to the present indebtedness of $6 million. 

I might say that in 1948 our own particular district voted a $51% 
million bond isue and priced themselves on 5-year bonds in order to 
try to catch up, and in 1952 they voted another $6 million and are 
voting this spring on another $7 million bond issue, in an attempt to 
keep up. 

But if it had not been for the $314 million we got under Public Law 
815, I don’t know where we would be today, because this year we still 
have 6,000 youngsters on half-day sessions, they all being in high 
school. We have succeeded in getting the elementary children and 
the junior-high-schoal children on an all-day session, but we have 
6,000 in double session in high school. 

Those youngsters report to school at 7 o’clock in the morning one 
shift and are through at 12:15. The other group reports at 12:45 and 
are through at 6 o'clock in the evening. We have many youngsters 
getting up at 5:30 in the morning and catching buses at a quarter to 6 
to get to school. 

We have 2 schools under construction at the present time, $3,900,000 
by local funds, and $734,000 out of Public Law 815, and we feel as we 
look forward, that some of these youngsters now in high school have 
never been in school all day. They start the first grade on a half- 

day session and have never been in school an entire day. 

I appreciate the opportunity of just stating a few ‘of the facts as we 
see them from the point of view of Arizona and of our populated area, 
as far as school population is concerned. I think this is a problem 
that belongs to the local district and to the State and to the Federal 
Government. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of being 
here, 
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Chairman Hitz. Would you like your statement to go in the record 
in full? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Chairman Hitt. Without objection, Mr. Carson’s statement will 
go in the record in full. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Carson is as follows :) 


SoME ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL HOUSING CRISIS IN ARIZONA 


1. Arizona has been one of the fastest growing States in the past decade and 
all evidence seems to indicate an accelerated growth in the next 10 years. 

2. The population growth has been primarily due to the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in establishing military installations, and to private concerns 
either directly or indirectly working on defense contracts. 

3. Many of the new industrial developments are located on nontaxable prop- 
erty, outside a school district, or in a district where few of the employees reside 
within the district. This causes a disproportionate share of the costs to fall 
upon homeowners. 

4. Property tax rates for the actual operation and maintenance of schools 
exceed $5 per hundred valuation in many of our districts. Tax rates for debt 
service is over and above this rate. 

5. Many districts in Arizona, even reaching the 10-percent bond limitation, 
cannot raise sufficient funds to build enough buildings to put the children on 
a single session school schedule. 

6. Public Law 815 was the salvation of many districts. Without that aid 
the school housing situation in Arizona would be deplorable. 

7. Arizona’s public-school enrollment has increased approximately 8 percent 
each year, with many districts showing even greater increases. This increase 
will call for the expenditure of $19 million per year to house these youngsters. 
If the school districts had no bonded debt at present, they would reach the 10 
percent limitation in 5 years. 

8. 74 percent of Arizona’s school districts have a bonding capacity of $500 
or less per pupil. Costs in Arizona indicate that it would cost each district 
$840 for each elementary child, $1,250 for each junior-high-school student, and 
$1,650 for each high-school student, to provide proper facilities. 

9. The Federal Government own 69 percent of the land in the State of Arizona. 
‘The State owns 11 percent, leaving only 20 of taxable area. 


TUCSON 


Estimated enrollments in Tucson public schools would indicate an increase 
of 15,891 by the school year 1960-61, with a cost to the district of $18,178,000, 
in addition to present indebtedness of $6,171,000. 

As the school population moves into the high school, the bonded limit of the 
high school district would not permit the building of necessary facilities beyond 
the school year 1957-58. If it had not been for the $314 million we received 
under Public Law 815, our housing situation would be extremely critical. We 
now have 6,000 students on double session, and the elimination of this condition 
depends upon additional construction funds. ? 


This statement prepared by C. A. Carson, associate superintendent, Tucson 
public schools, Tucson, Ariz. 

Chairman Hix. Are there any questions, Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. No. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Purtell? Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I haven’t any questions of Mr. Carson. Of 
course, I am in perfect agreement with his statement as to the prob- 
lems he has expressed of Arizona, but I have, as the result of a situa- 
tion in the Sunnyside School District, gotten interested in that about 
a year ago. 

I have just completed a study of the effect of the removal of lands 
and property from the tax roll by the Defense Establishments and by 
the Federal Government, and I have some figures that I will introduce 
at a later date, Mr. Chairman. 
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But in the United States there is enough of that property off the tax 
rolls to produce about $307 million, if they were taxed just on average 
school-district rates. In Arizona alone we have 49 million acres of 
land that come under impacted regions. We have problems involving 
the Grand Canyon, for instance, and other national parks. It is 60 
miles from the yo’ Canyon to the nearest high school. That means 
120 miles a day for those students. Yet there is only $69,000 worth 
of taxable property in the Grand Canyon. With that problem, they 
have to ae to the Federal Government. 

Now we are hoping, and I am urging the committee that is study- 
ing Federal-State relationships, that they consider the recommenda- 
tion of lieu moneys to be paid by the Federal Government to school 
districts where Federal property exists. 

Now that would help a lot in the Arizona area where, for instance, 
in the Sunnyside district, as you know, the Howard Hughes plant 
is completely off the tax rolls, 5 sections of land and a $214 million 
plant paying no tax at all to the local district. If they did, Sunny- 
side would have no trouble building their school. 

And then you removed your airport and you removed the Douglas 
plant, and you see the problem that we have in Tucson. And that is 
multiplied by 2,400 cases all over the United States. 

I was very glad to hear you bring that out because I don’t think 
there is a place in the United States that typifies the trouble that we 
have under this situation better than Tucson, which is one of the fast- 
est growing cities in the United States, and attracting industry there, 
but the minute the industry is built it gets taken off the tax rolls and 
we can’t build our schools. I am happy to have you bring that out, 
Mr. Carson. 

Chairman Hitz. Let me ask one question, if I may, Senator. 

Why would the Howard Hughes plant not be on taxable land? Is 
it on federally owned land? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I don’t know the policy, Senator, on that, but 
you will find that in most cases where the Government, through the 
Defense Department, has made contracts with companies to build 
plants for the specifi¢ manufacture of some item, that as soon as the 
plant is completed, the title is transferred to the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

I think it is wrong. I think they should stay on the local tax rolls. 
There are, as I say, nearly 2,400 of those things in the country, and 
that is what causes the trouble. 

Chairman Hix. Is the Hughes plant an airplane plant ? 

Senator Gotpwater. The Hughes plant is manufacturing highly 
classified material, but the Hughes plant employs about a thousand 
people. 

Mr. Carson. 3,000. 

Senator Gotpwater. Then they have increased it. And then the 
Douglas plant there employs as high as 6,000 people. Neither one of 
them pay any taxes, but their children have to go to that one little 
school, and they just can’t do it, can’t find the money. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, Iwould just like to comment on Senator 
Goldwater’s statement. 
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As a matter of policy and principle, both the Hughes plant and the 
Douglas Aircraft are located in the Sunnyside School District, as you 
indicated. However, about 80 percent of the children of the employees 
of those plants go to our school district, and the only thing that saves 
us now is Public Law 815 and Publis Law 874, which puts the taxes 
along with the student rather than where the property 1s located, and 
any lieu payments that were made for those plants, for instance in our 
area, would be a definite handicap to us in the Tucson School District, 
against Sunnyside School District, you see, unless the payment went 
with the child. 

Senator Purreti. May I ask a question. 

Are both of these schoo] districts receiving some relief because of 
the impacted area situation ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Senator Purreti. Both of them are? 

Mr. Carson. Both of them are. 

Senator Gotpwater. In fact, Sunnyside has received about all it can 
receive. 

Mr. Carson. Yes, and it was high on the priority list. It got first 
relief, which it should have had. 

Chairman Hitt. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Well, Mr. Carson, you have come a long way to be with us today. 
You have brought us a very fine statement and a lot of helpful informa- 


tion, and we want to express to you our deep appreciation. 
Mr. Carson. I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hix. It is very nice to have you, sir. 
Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could have per- 


mission to insert at the end of Mr. Carson’s testimony this table that 
I have prepared showing the Federal property in Arizona? 
Chairman Hitz. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The table above referred to is as follows :) 
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TABLE 10.—Estimated amount eligible Federal property claimed by sec. 8 appli- 
cants would yield if tarable at average local rate, number, and acreage of such 
properties, estimated tazrable value, gross entitlements, and tar rates 








Local tax 
Eligible spews in mills Estimated 
yperties claimed > aii Grossen- required mount 
yy applicant Bn gee 7 titlements on Average, Federal 
school districts “of F nd sal" under sub- | Federal| local | property 
State roperty based| S¢ctions 3 (a) |property! school | would 
— eee! — nal rates ani 3 (b toeaqual| tax in vield if 
of salmaaa Public Law Public mills | taxable at 
Num ber Number sn 874 for 1953 | Law 874 sverage 
| of prop-| * - entitle- rate 
| erties of acres ment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) ‘ 6 (7 Rg) 
Alabama. 45 551,957 | $485, 537,249 | $562,051. 03 1.2 & | $3, 884. 208 
Alaska. 31 742, 383 609, 388, 305 $22, 574. 22 0.5 i0 6, 093, S84 
Arizona. 41 11,126, 299 418, 961, 707 447, 493. 71 11 lv 7, 960, 272 
Arkansas _-- | 26 | 1,667,179 263, 936, 748 375, 190. 80 14 ”) 978. 73! 
California 327 | 9,266,915 1, 582,339,595 11, 640, ORO. 29 7.4 12 | 18, O88. 075 
Colorado. 46 | 1,845, 989 270, 803, 389 | 1, 380, 205. 88 5 14 3.791. 247 
Connecticut _.. 37 2, 237 84, 678,835 | 1, 164, O78. 97 13.7 4 1, 185, 504 
Delaware 1 417 1, 142, 152 
Florida... 54 621, 293 377, 281, 401 O88, 721. O8 26 1h 5, 6590, 221 
Georgia. . 47 681,118 599, 262,184 | 1,021,670 92 17 14 &, 380, 671 
Hawaii-_-. 35 51, 556 487, 204, 303 958, 170. 56 20 | 
Idaho-- 25 | 4,760,817 84, 031, 149 260, 750. 91 3.2 23 1, 932, 716 
Tilinois - -- 24 65, 892 579,811,151 | 1, 2690, 858, 42 2.2 10 5. 708, 112 
Indiana- - 23 199, 902 630, 238, 605 684, 121. 28 1.1 18 | 11,344, 205 
Iowa 4 19, 780 64, 922, 000 193, 175. 33 3.5 39 2, 141, 958 
Kansas___-- 2s 128, 096 597, 753,450 | 2,472, 609. 47 4.1 12 7,173, 041 
Kentucky-------- 29 456, 958 479, 116, 543 905, 388. 78 1.9 14 6, 707, 632 
Louisiana 15 713, 614 147, 849, 750 165, 343. 41 1.1 10 1. 478. 498 
Maine. - jane ‘ 31 19, 130 136, 107, 310 345, 640. 73 2.5 27 3, 674, 897 
Maryland_. 78 113, 982 673, 047, 236 | 1, 283, 506. 68 1.9 10 6, 730. 472 
Massachusetts - - - 24 43, 518 428, 057, 223 501, 639. 68 1.4 16 6, 848, 916 
Michigan - - -- 35 48, 854 234, 413, 065 558, 498. 31 2.4 ll 2, 578, 544 
Minnesota - - 6 593, 537 77, 943, 216 66, 490. 42 9 6 467, 659 
Mississippi-.- | 16 | 12, 998 | 56, 815,228 | 330, 881. 27 5.8 17 965, 859 
Missouri | 30 | 588,661 | 375,015,305 490, 588. 00 1.3 22 &, 250, 337 
Montana-_- — 7 | 3,280, 432 46, 847,174 205, 050. 20 4.4 36 1, 686, 408 
a 29 | 140,371 | 198, 566, 440 610, 635. 87 3.1 26 | 5,165,041 
Nevada-- san 15 | 4,178, 652 | 126,770,792 | 457, 520.31 3.6 7 887, 306 
i q . ae 
New Hampshire. -- --- 4 | 3, 189 | 4, 071, 281 { “ane a A 7.7 26 105, 853 
New Jersey - ...------- | 40 73,388 | 332, 215, 590 893, 781. 66 2.7 | 37 | 12, 291, 977 
New Mexico. ......----| 17 | 3,135,148 145, 956,281 | 299,312.34 2.1 7 1, 021, 604 
PO ee. « -«cn0-- Keel 69 149, 263 435, 005, 124 785, 197. 91 1.8 20 8, 700, 102 
North Carolina__--.--- 20 | 261,398 130, 261,137 | 216, 385. 68 | 1.7 13 1, 693, 395 
North Dakota. ------- 10 347, 886 29, 249,680 | 160, 118. 22 5.5 | 35 | 1,023,739 
ada ccctiatdeddoan. | 61 56,944 | 395, 596,248 | 1, 809, 285.79 4.6 11 4, 351, 559 
SE a | 33 | 310, 440 | 370,772,828 | 1,780, 219. 52 4.8 | 21 7, 786, 229 
aoe esc aces sms Sa 7 | 2,996, 561 447,964,892 | 363, 200.74 s 38 | 17,022, 666 
Pennsylvania- --.---.--- | 72 | 58, 129 323, 391, 780 | 1, 109, 115. 53 3.4 21 6, 791, 227 
Rhode Island_-------- 12 | 5,822 | 122,273, 804 497, 901. 00 4.1 11 | 1,345,012 
South Carolina.......-- 31 | 230,363 | 1, 227, 261, 425 827, 293. 48 7 28 | 34, 363, 320 
South Dakota_..--..--- 19 | 368,542 59, 607, 633 453, 273. 01 7.6 $1 | 1,847, 837 
Tennessee___._..---.-- 28 | 141,985 | 792,680,400 | 334, 254.78 4 | 14 | 11.097) 526 
| Ce 133 | 2,578,157 | 1, 699, 139,312 | 3, 269, 985. 40 1.9 8 | 13,508,114 
Utah tacts 22 | 2,327,494 | 314,718,339 | 567, 719. 56 1.8 16 | 5,035, 493 
Vermont.........-.--.- 6| 12,729 9,776,320} 49,558.82) 5.1 28 273, 737 
0 ee es 97 | 314,245 | 1, 268,092,299 | 4, 109, 523.15 3.2 18 | 22, 825, 661 
Washington. __--_----- 140 | 4,940, 331 | 1, 299, 240, 468 | 1, 576, 293.12 1.2 14 | 18, 189, 367 
West Virginia__......-. 3 | 821 39, 100, 000 | 27, 841. 33 .7 16 625, 600 
ian Rae ca 5 | 68, 028 142, 146, 000 | 218, 888. 98 1.5 14 1, 990, 044 
Wyoming_------ Bio tha 22 1, 957, 263 31, 194, 044 3, 042. 54 1] 10 311, 940 
| iain lita te ae 
Wena A..getindd 2,034 |62, 255, 663 |19, 727, 645, 480 |49, 451, 253.14 2.5 15.6 |307, 349, 870 
| | 








_! Represents entitlements paid New Hampshire claimants under Public Law 11, (83d Cong.) for children 
living in New Hampshire but connected with property in Maine. Excluded from calculation of tax required. 
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Chairman Hux. Mr. Albert Cyr, superintendent of schools, at Fort 
Kent, Maine. 

Mr. Cyr, you have a prepared statement, do you ? 

Mr. Cyr. I have, sir. 

Chairman Hit. Do you want to place that in the recora and 
summarize or what is your wish ? 

Mr. Cyr. I will gothrough this very rapidly. 

Chairman Huw. All right, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT A. CYR, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
FORT KENT, MAINE 


Mr. Cyr. My name is Albert A. Cyr and I am superintendent of 
schools of a Union of Towns and Plantations in extreme northern 
Maine. My first word is of sincere thanks to you, gentlemen, for the 
great privilege and honor bestowed upon me in giving me the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. It is my understanding that for 
the past few days you have heard testimony from several people, some 
of ian well-known nationally, almost all of them testifying about 
the school-building needs from the viewpoint of certain States or 
groups of States or of the whole country. 

My assignment here is to give you very briefly a picture of the 
school-building needs of a specific small educational unit, from the 
grassroots, as it were, knowing full well that it is typical of many 
other units throughout the country. 

Just one word about this—my school district. It is composed of 
eight townships with an aggregate population, according to the 1950 
census, of some 12,000. There are no manufacturing plants of any 
consequence in the area. The people depend almost entirely upon 
farming and the cutting and shipping of pulpwood. Most of the 
people are engaged in pulpwod operations, cutting and shipping of 
pulpwood. 

ow in this area we have a grade-school enrollment of over 2,600 
boys and girls. These are housed in 20 different buildings ranging 
all the way from 1-room schools to 1 building with 22 classrooms. 
We have two buildings with satisfactory classrooms. The other 
classrooms in the old buildings range from very unsatisfactory to 
extremely poor. There is not one of these schools that has a utility 
room, there is not one of these rooms that has facilities for school 
lunch. We have only one school that has a small place where they 
can assemble, and that can take only part of the enrollment. 

But as bad as this grade situation is, the high-school situation is 
even worse. For the whole area there is 1 high school, and previous 
to 1948 it was the high school at the town of Fort Kent, and pupils 
from the surrounding areas came in on a tuition basis and had to 
furnish their own transportation. 

In 1948 the 5 towns and the plantations joined with Fort Kent and 
formed a school district under the laws of the State of Maine. The 
first thing which this district did was to furnish transportation so as 
to give a chance to those youngsters to come in to the high school. 

We take them from anywheres up to 35 miles out in various direc- 
tions. The net result was that the school enrollment has grown from 
225 10 years ago, 415 in 1948, when we first organized the district, and 
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547 this year. The present enrollment in the elementary schools ind: 
cates that this will continue to increase substantially in the very near 
future. 

The present facilities are so inadequate for the past 4 years this 
high hie has been operating on ches is known as the 2-platoon 
system. Of course, this is very ineflicient, expensive, and detrimental 
to the educational results which we hope to maintain in our schools. 
Besides that, we have neither the facilities nor the room to provide 
a lot of the courses that we should be providing. 

For instance, there is no home economics for girls, no physical 
education of any type, and various other things like that. 

It is also a very poor setup for many of these youngsters as far 
as their health is concerned. Many of them leave home shortly after 
6 in the morning, come to school all of the forenoon, and get back 
home at 1:30 in the afternoon without having had the opportunity 
to get their lunch. You know what a growing boy and girl is. They 
need their food, so it is poor from the viewpoint of health and from 
the viewpoint of education. 

Now, the question might be asked what the school district has been 
doing in trying to provide facilities needed. Briefly, the present facili 
ties are one 7-room classroom building, a wooden building, approxi- 
mately 50 years old. It also contains a study hall, and the best advice 
we could have on it was the best thing to do with the building would 
be to tear it down, because to try to bring it up to date, the cost would 
be prohibitive. 

Besides that we have a 6-room brick building built in 1948. The 
best estimates we could get for being able to provide the minimum 
facilities for the present enrollment, without taking care of the in- 
crease we know is coming, would be approximately $500,000, 

The school district is limited by law, first of all, and its present 
limitation as far as bonded indebtedness is concerned, is approximately 
$150,000. In other words, if we bond to our limit we would still be 
about $350,000 short. 

The gentlemen who are in charge of the district, board of trustees, 
are composed of some of the best businessmen, 18 of them, and pro- 
fessional men of the area, and they have been trying for the past sev- 
eral years to do something about it, but it is impossible. 

Finally I would just like to say this: Personally I would like to see 
something done to equalize the opportunity. I will just cite this fact. 

This last fall I happened to have the chance of going to Natick, 
Mass., a town with industries, and they have wealth. They just built 
a new high school, a little over $3 million, which houses approximately 
a thousand pupils. 

I left there, of course, with mixed feelings. I was glad for the people 
of Natick, but I could not help feeling quite sad for ours, several 
hundreds of them that are not being given half a chance, and I could 
not understand then and I can’t understand now why these several 
hundred American boys and girls should be penalized just because of 
the accident of the geography of their birth. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Hi. You feel, do you, Mr. Cyr, that those boys and 
girls of whom you have spoken live in a district that is doing the 
maximum as far as making provision itself for their education is con- 
cerned ¢ 
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Mr. Cyr. Yes, sir. For instance, right now, sir, I know that the 
district could on a long-term bonding “afford probably one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred thousand to put in the buildings. But with- 
out outside help, it is practically impossible. 

I don’t feel the Federal Government should be the only one, but I 
feel the State of Maine is not doing its part. I feel the two of them 
should be doing more. 

Chairman Hin. W ell, do you think if the Federal Government did 
help some, that the State of Maine would be willing to do its full part ? 

Mr. Cyr. If my memory serves me right, sir, 4 or 6 years ago I think 
it is the State of Maine passed a law which would provide funds to pay 
part of school construction supposed to be based upon ability to pay by 
the locality. 

The State of Maine has been waiting for Federal funds to come in 
so that they could match the Federal funds, that is my understanding 
of it, so that they could match the Federal funds to help these towns. 

The thing has been dormant ever since, because no funds have been 
provided either by the State or the Federal Government. 

Chairman Hinz. Questions, Senators ? 

Well, sir, we appreciate your coming down here, Mr. Cyr, bringing 
us this information and giving us this picture of the situation with 
which you and the children there in your area are confronted. It is 
helpful to us and we thank you. 

Senator Purretn. Mr. Chairman, mightI tell the gentleman that 
I know that our colleagues from Maine would like to have been here. 
They had hoped to be here, but they have other pressing committee 
engagements this afternoon which, I am sure, is the only reason they 
are not here today. 

Mr. Cyr. Thank you. 

Chairman Hit. Thank you, Mr. Cyr. 

Mr. John W. McLeod, vice chairman of the committee on school 
buildings, American Institute of Architects. 

All right, Mr. McLeod, we are glad to have you here, and you may 
proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. McLEOD, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. McLeop. I have already presented the clerk with the prepared 
statement which I should like to read. 

Chairman Hitt. Would you like to read it in full or put it in the 
record ? 

Mr. McLeop. I should like to read it in full. 

Chairman Hinz. All right. I see it is not a very long statement. 

Mr. McLeop. I am John W. McLeod, practicing architect of Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice chairman of the national committee on school build- 
ings of the American Institute of Architects, the only professional 
society representing the architects of the United States. I have been 
authorized to speak for the American Institute of Architects in gen- 
eral support of Federal aid for school-building construction as set 
forth in Senate bill S.5 
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There is perhaps no other group outside the field of education itself, 
which has co so keenly aware of the problems surrounding the need 
for additional school buildings. Statistics have not been required to 
convince us of this need. Practic: ally every school we design is over- 
filled by the time we can get it built. 

Similarly, we have been gravely concerned with the financial burden 
which this vast construction program has placed upon our commu- 
nities. More schools are needed than many communities can pay for 
under present conditions. While the architectural profession is proud 
of the fact that construction costs for school buildings have not in- 
creased at the same rate as have most other building types, vet we are 
acutely aware that soaring school enrollments are making it impossible 
for many communities to provide adequate facilities without some 
outside aid. 

We wish to emphasize, however, that the American public-school 
system is unique in the world, in that it is traditionally based on local 
initiative and control. Community and State responsibility for our 
schools has been one of the mainstays of our democratic way of life 
and is our greatest protection against alien philosophies. We believe 
that Federal assistance in the construction of urgently needed school 
facilities should continue to be administered by the State and local 
government. 

We endorse those provisions of the bill which leave to the various 
States the establishment of standards for locating, planning, and con- 
structing of school facilities. Determinations based on an accurate 
local knowledge of climate, local needs for special educational pro- 
grams, and the availability of local labor and materials are more mean- 
ingful and apt to be less costly than standards initiated at the national 
level. We would, howev er, hope that neither the provisions of this 
bill nor the implementation of its requirements would lead to the impo- 
sition of more restrictive regulations than now exist in the various 
States. The establishment of standards designed to raise the level 
of schoolhouse planning, while desirable in themselves, inevitably tend 
to become outmoded and thereby increase construction costs and ham- 
per educational development. Fixing of specific ceiling heights for 
classrooms and setting rigid requirements for the number of toilet 
fixtures per pupil are ex ‘amples of the type of restrictive regulation 
which do not take into account the rapid changes and advances in 
technological and educational thinking. 

C hanging educational concepts, as well as continuing advancement 
in planning and construction techniques, require the widest latitude 
possible, if we are to achieve the advantages, both economic and edu- 
cational, of advanced methods and materials as the ‘vy become available 
to us. Broad principles of purpose and performance, clearly stated 
and conscientiously followed, are more likely to produce better educa- 
tion and more adequate school buildings than the most detailed item- 
by-item outline of requirements and standards yet prepared. 

The architectural profession is keenly aware that just as teaching 
influences the pupil so does a building influence the teaching. We wel- 
come the recognition that this progressive legislation gives to the 
urgent need of the country’s schoolchildren. 

Chairman Hitz. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 
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Mr. McLeod, we appreciate very much your coming here and giving 
us the benefit of your helpful suggestions. We appreciate it very much. 
The committee will stand in recess until 10 a. m. on Monday morn- 
ing. 


(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
on Monday, January 31, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 


: 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 1955 


Unirep Srares Senate, 
ComMITrreE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess ,at 10:10 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Lister Hill (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill (chairman), Murray, McNamara, Smith 
of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Bender, and Allott. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; and John S. Forsythe, professional staff mem- 
ber. 

Chairman Hix. The committee will kindly come to order. We will 
continue with our hearings on Federal aid for school construction, 
and the legislation pending before this committee to that end. 

I notice my colleague, Senator Sparkman, has just come in, and I 
might say our first witnesses this morning, Senator, are from your 
home county in Alabama, Morgan County, Mr. Lester Wooten, super- 
intendent. of schools of Morgan County, accompanied by Mr. Billy 
Evans, who is a student at the Morgan County High School. 

Senator Sparkman, we would be delighted to have you make any 
statement you wish. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I am on my way to a com- 
mittee; I just came by to speak to my two friends. 

Senator Smrrxn. Senator Sparkman, speaking for the minority of 
the committee, we are glad to welcome you here. I know you are a 
great specialist in foreign affairs; I have been with you in many places. 
I did not know you had an intimate knowledge of the school situation, 
but I assume you had to go to school, as I did. 

Senator Sparkman. You did not know I went to school? 
{ Laughter. ] 

Chairman Hitt. Our two witnesses here are from Senator Spark- 
man’s home county, I will say to Senator Smith, Morgan County. 
In fact, this young man is a student now at the Morgan County 
High School where our good friend, Senator Sparkman, received his 
early education. 

Will you come up and sit with the witnesses, or are you going to 
have to leave us, Senator? 

Senator SparKMAN. Fine, thank you. 

Chairman Hm. If you have anything to say, we shall be delighted 
to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will just say one 
word. I am greatly interested in this legislation. I have been a 
cosponsor of this and similar legislation back over several years, both 
when I was in the House of Representatives, and since I have been in 
the Senate. I believe that it is absolutely necessary that something 
be done if we are to avoid a breakdown in education in this country. 

I know this committee is giving very careful study to the whole 
problem, and we are all interested in seeing the progress that is being 
made. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hiri. I want to emphasize the fact that Senator Spark- 
man is a cosponsor of this legislation, and has been through the years. 
We are delighted to have you, Senator. 

Mr. Wooten, will you testify first, or do you want Billy to testify 
first ? 

Mr. Wooren. I will testify first. 

Chairman Hix. Will you proceed, sir. You can keep your seat 
or stand, whichever you prefer. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER WOOTEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF MORGAN 
COUNTY, ALA., SCHOOLS 


Mr. Wooren. I am Lester Wooten, of Decatur, Ala., superintend- 


ent of Morgan County schools. I do not represent any organization 
but I am here to describe the school building needs of my county. 

Morgan County is located in the northern part of Alabama border- 
ing the Tennessee River. 

Senator, I would like to use this prepared statement for the record. 

The county school system consists of 34 schools with an enrollment 
of approximately 8,000 pupils. Since World War II the enrollment 
has increased 585 over the previous year. This means that we would 
need 16 classrooms for next year to take care of this increase. 

School centers as set up by the State department of education sur- 
veys are becoming more crowded each year: to give an example of 
the trend toward consolidation, there were thirty-one 1-teacher 
schools in Morgan County in 1935. Inthe same year there was a total 
of 80 schools in the county system. In 1954 there is a total of 100 
schoolrooms which have been abandoned since 1935 as a result of this 
consolidation and dilapidated school buildings. From 1934 to 1940 
several schoolrooms were added and some new school buildings were 
built by WPA labor and PWA funds, and some county funds which 
were borrowed by the county board of education. Since that time 
there has been very little school building, because of a lack of funds 
from the State and county. The population of the county has in- 
creased rapidly since 1940. About one-half of our schoolrooms at 
the present time would be considered as standard. We have 11 class- 
rooms in temporary Army barracks buildings. 

I would like to give specific illustrations in particular schools to 
show our need for more classrooms. 

Priceville School, which has 12 grades, has an enrollment of 556, 
with 12 classrooms. One classroom, 21 by 34 feet, has been divided 
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into 2 classrooms. One classroom is located under the stage in the 
auditorium, which was originally made for dressing room for physical 
education. 

This room is used by the ninth grade in which 48 pupils are enrolled, 
The basement room is damp most of the time and does not have suf- 
ficient light. About 10 days ago there was a big rain which caused 
this room to be flooded with water about 3 feet deep, and was pumped 
out by a sump pump, and classes continued as before in this room. 
The average enrollment for each of these 12 rooms is 46 pupils per 
room. ‘Two classrooms in this school are temporary Army barracks 
buildings. 

Another bad situation in this school is the lunchreom, which is 23 
by 2614 feet. The school is required to have 5 lunch shifts, which 
begins at 10:30 a. m. and ends at 1:05 in the afternoon. This school 
is located in a fine farming section and needs vocational units in agri- 
culture and home economics, and we think that the State would supply 
the vocational teachers if we had building space. The school made 
application for these units in 1949, and that application could have 
been secured last year—this means that we would need 16 classrooms 
for next year to take care of this increase—if we had the building space 
for the departments. 

Cotaco School is located in the east end of Morgan County in a good 
farming section. The school has enrolled 519 pupils, with 15 class- 
rooms in 1954. In 1939 they enrolled 388 pupils, with 14 classrooms. 
Therefore, 1 room has been added while the school has grown 131 
pupils. There are 200 pupils in the elementary school in temporary 
Army barracks. 

To show the interest that the local people have in their school, the 
farmers hauled rock out of the fields in 1935 to construct this building 
with labor furnished by the WPA. Too, the farmers gave a great de: ul 
of free labor in working on the building, and then helped to equip the 
building with their own money. 

In 1944 lightning struck the building at night during a thunderstorm 
and the building burned. In 1946 the county board asked the people 
to help in reconstructing a school building. The people in that com- 
mpetiity donated more than $6,000, and no one person gave more than 

$500. The donations were mostly in denominations of $50 and $100. 
The community has raised approximately $250,000 each year for the 
past 10 years for school equipment. However, they are not financially 
able to build classrooms. They have built a janitor’s home and they 
are now paying for the principal’s home. 

The average enrollment per room is 35 pupils. In this school, 1 room 
has been divided into 2 rooms, and each of these rooms has an enroll- 
ment of about 45 pupils. This school enrolled about 50 additional 
pupils this year over last year, and it is expected that will repeat itself 
again this fall. 

Austinville School: The old Austinville school building, an old two- 
story brick building, was built in 1915. In 1935 a high-school build- 
ing was built with PWA funds, and the old building was used for the 
element: ary school. About 1940 the old school building became unsafe 
for school use and was condemned by the State safety engineers. The 
walls had left the second floor for as much as 8 to 10 inches. The 
county had no funds with which to build a new building, but they did 
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some repair work and tied the walls together with steel rods, so that 
the walls would not crumble. Each time there was a hard wind, the 
children who could walk home left the school, because the parents 
were afraid the structure would collapse, and sometimes the building 
wtas left vacant even during school hours. 

In order to build a new elementary building, the little town of 
Austinville, consisting of about 1,500 people, voted a 51-mill addi- 
tional tax to build an elementary building. The new building of 10 
classrooms cost $100,000, was completed in 1953, and is adequate at the 
present time. The high school built in 1935 contained six classrooms 
and there have been no additional rooms since that time. The number 
of high-school students has almost doubled since the building was 
built. The average number of pupils per room in the high-school 
building is approximately 45. School enrollment is 601. This school 
still has outdoor toilets. 

During the past year we have added indoor toilets in five of the 
larger schools on the basis of matching funds by the local community 
with the county board of education. 

Two incorporated towns—and this is to show the people are in- 
terested and have made some local effort—have voted an additional 
514-mill tax for school buildings, and yet they are overburdened. At 
the present time these 2 schools need 4 additional classrooms each. 

The school made application for vocational agriculture and vo- 
cational home economics in 1932. The State has offered funds for 
teachers for these units four times since 1932, and the county has had 
to turn down these teaching units because we had no building space. 

The allotment»for Morgan County by the State of Alabama was 
$1,079,429.83. About 70 percent of this amount was budgeted for 
teachers’ salaries. Transportation, maintenance, principal and in- 
terest on warrants due, take practically the remainder of the budget. 
The State has allotted $42,000 less than it was the previous year, and 
the board of education has found only $17,000 with which to build 2 
additional classrooms this year. 

Now, we expect the same percentage of increase this next year we 
have had in the past year. This past year we have increased enough 
for 16 additional rooms, and we expect to increase that much next 
year. There is just no place for these pupils to go unless we divide 
some more rooms and have as many as 50 to 90 children in an aver- 
age schoolroom. 

Here I would like to introduce Billy Evans, who is a senior at the 
Morgan County High School in our county. 

Chairman Hi. All right, Billy, you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF BILLY EVANS, SENIOR, MORGAN COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL, HARTSELLE, ALA. 


Mr. Evans. Well, first, my name is Billy Evans, and I come from 
a county high school in north Alabama, in the small agricultural town 
of Hartselle. I go to the same school from which Senator Sparkman 
graduated and, in fact, I go to the same classrooms where Senator 
Sparkman went. 

Senator Smirn. It is very promising to your future, I may say, 
to get the same education. 
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Chairman Hix. It means, however, the classroom is pretty old, 
does it not? [Laughter. | 

Mr. Evans. I do not think they were exactly new when he went 
there. : 

Senator Smrru. Does that apply to Senator Sparkman’s agef 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Evans. Our school has nearly 600 students, and we do not know 
where to put them. You may say that the buildings are busting at the 
seams. Hazards of fire and accidents confront us as a result of all 
these crowded conditions. The citizens of Hartselle are aware of our 
need and they put forth a good bit of local effort to relieve it. 

So you will get a mental picture of our school, I want to briefly sum- 
marize its growth. 

In 1908 our school was begun, and the building that was built then, 
which Senator Sparkman attended and my father attended, is now our 
main building, and we are still going to school in it. It had four ordi- 
nary size classrooms and a small assembly hall. In 1921, 2 new rooms 
and a small library were added to the structure, and this gave us 6 
classrooms. Also during this year plumbing was installed for two 
restrooms, made out of storage closets which were located underneath 
the stairs. These restrooms measure exactly 744 by 14 feet. We still 
use them and they are all the facilities which we have for over 300 
students, 

I have a picture here of the back of the original building and a pic- 
ture here made in the boys’ restroom, one of the smal] restrooms. 

In 1927 a small frame building was added for classes and vocational 
agriculture, and up until last year all they had for heat was coal 
heaters. The pipes are bad in freezing weather. 

Until this year the building had no restrooms, and during last term, 
the girls took it upon themselves to raise a little money and build their 
own restroom out of a clothes closet. Last year they put cabinets in 
one of their kitchen units, and this cost $275. They need more cabi- 
nets for four more units, but lack of space in the vocational shop makes 
it hazardous to use the machines. 

This is a picture of the agricultural building. 

In 1936, at a cost of $40,000, Hartselle built a combination gym- 
nasium and auditorium, with the help of WPA funds, This building 
has a basketball court and stationary bleachers, which will seat about 
250, and a small stage at one end. It has no showers, dressing rooms, 
restrooms, or drinking fountains. It has no seating arragements for 
assemblies except smal] metal chairs which must be set up directly 
before and taken down immediately afterwards to accommodate two 
physical education classes which must meet there each period. 

In 1943 our present lunchroom was built. It was mostly through 
student effort. It was built next to the football field, and it was 
originally planned for a school fieldhouse. It was made into a lunch 
room because the need for a lunchroom was so great, and it would seat 
only about 100 students. Since it is some distance from the main 
building, it is very difficult to use during the winter months. 

In 1947 the city of Hartselle voted a 514-mill school tax on property, 
and from the $111,296.23 raised, we added 7 new classrooms to the 
high school, and 9 new classrooms to the elementary school. 

Various other local efforts have been put forth. The citizens of 
Hartselle have built a city recreation park and given a good bit of aid 
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to the high-school band. A local civic club has started a drive to 
better our athletic facilities. 

The high-school students and teachers have been working together 
to purchase blinds for 3 of our classrooms, and the parent-teacher 
association put blinds up in the library last year at a cost of $135. 
Approximately $250 worth of blinds have been added throughout the 
school. Now, as a result of this kind of aid, the school board can put 
forth more money toward building classrooms. Not only is there an 
emergency now but, as our enrollment grows, there will be an emer- 
gency worse than it is now. 

Here are some figures on our growth in numbers. In 1939 we had 
183 students; in 1944 we had 325 students; in 1949 we had 468 students: 
in 1955 we had 557 students; and these figures are for the high school 
only. 

Our school plant has gained only 7 classrooms since 1939, yet we 
are 3 times larger in numbers. 

Each year that the enrollment increases, the situation grows worse, 
and as the years go by, the building gets in a worse condition, and 
every year the dangers of an obsolete building grow more numerous. 

My high school is a member of the Southern Association of Second- 
ary Schools. In March 1953 our high school was evaluated, and the 
remarks of this evaluation committee were—I want to quote this: 

General layout and conditions are poor enough to demand abandonment at 
the earliest possible date. 

We need help, and we need it quickly, and the students of my school 
ask only one thing: We want a fair and equal chance with the boys 
and ails all over the Nation. 

Chairman Huw. Billy, you are the president of your chapter of 
the National Honor Society, are you not ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. That is about the highest honor that can come in 
a high school; is it not ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; it isa pretty high honor. 

Chairman Hitt. When do you graduate there ? 

Mr. Evans. I graduate this year; I am a senior this year. 

Chairman Hitz. This year. 

What do you hope to do when you graduate there ? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I hope to go to Auburn and study engineering. 

Chairman Hitt. Become an engineer ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hii. Good. 

Before we ask questions, Senator, I know you have got to go to 
acommittee. Isthere anything you would like to add ? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, as my friend Lester Wooten 
and Billy Evans were both talking, I recalled a letter that I had a 
few days ago from the president of the PTA in Albertville in which 
he discussed the school situation there, and also a report that had been 
made. The letter is not very long; the report is very brief. 

I would like to ask permission to insert those in the record. 

Chairman Hii. Without objection, so ordered. 

Senator Sparkman. I will furnish them to you. 

Chairman Hitt. Thank you. Is there anything else? 
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Senator SparkmMan. I have nothing further to add. I am quite 
familiar with this school. 

By the way, here is a picture that shows the whole layout that, I 
think, the committee would be glad to see. I think it carries out pretty 
well the recommendation that was made that abandonment at the 
earliest convenient moment would be desirable. 

I hate to see that old building abandoned, but it is getting old, I will 
admit. 

(The documents previously referred to by Senator Sparkman fol- 
low :) 

ALBERTVILLE, ALA., January 21, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN SPARKMAN, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR: I regret very much to have to write you on an occasion like 
this, but being president of the PTA here in Albertville this year I feel it my duty. 

You will find enclosed a copy of the inspection made by Mr. Dan Brock, State 
building construction engineer, in regard to two of our school buildings located 
here in Albertville (Marshall County), and operated under the county system. 


I would like to point out te you some of the facts that are not mentioned in 
this inspector’s report. 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


This is a three-story building: was constructed in 1910 and 1911 and occupied 
in 1912. This building is of brick and wood construction without any steel 
trusses. The auditorium is located in the center of the building. This auditorium 
has been condemned for some time and the children and PTA are not allowed 
to meet there for any activity. 

There are classrooms located directly under this auditorium. This is a critical 
situation as there are some 800 high-school children beside the teachers housed 
in the building. In 1925, while I was in school this building housed less than 
250 children and teachers. 

On careful examination of this building with the principal, Mr. B. EF. Me- 
Pherson, and the teachers I find it in much worse shape than even described in 
the report. It is dangerous to the lives of our children and teachers. We feel 
it shake as we walk down the halls. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


This two-story elementary school building mentioned above was constructed in 
1917 of brick and wood. It also has no steel supports. The present lintles over 
windows in this building are wood and are deteriorated. 

The auditorium on the second floor has been made into four classrooms. 

There are 13 classrooms in this building with 36 to 42 children housed in each 
room. This is a total of some 500 to 600 children in this building ranging in age 
from 6 to 8 years old. 

If either of these buildings were to collapse there would be a disaster of cas- 
ualties ranging from 80 to 90 percent as neither building has but four exits. You 
can see why we mothers are so concerned. I have a 7-year-old daughter in this 
elementary building. 

We mothers have sent out 2,600 copies of this building inspection, it has been 
discussed in our PTA meetings and other civic groups of our city. We have dis 
cussed this with the superintendent of education and board members. We find 
that Marshall County does not have the necessary finance to even repair these 
buildings, much less to provide the necessary classrooms adequate for our chil- 
dren. Let me say again this is a most critical and urgent situation. We might 
understand a critical situation like this in China or some other foreign country. 
But we cannot get away from the responsibility of our own children. 

We are not complaining of foreign aid for other needy children. Neither can 
we escape and overlook a critical situation as mentioned above. In times like 
these we have to look to the competent leaders of our Nation for advice and sup- 
port and God to help us overcome our misfortune. Let’s do hope by the goodness 
at heart of the leaders of our Nation and pray to Almighty God that we may 
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remove these children out of these dangerous buildings. We leave our children 
at school every day with a fear in our hearts as to what might happen before 
the day is over. 

You will also find enclosed a schedule handed to me today by Mr. B. E. Me- 
Pherson, our high-school principal, showing the number of children entering 
school this school year and continuing through six years. 

My husband joins me in wishing you, Mrs. Sparkman and the entire Alabama 
delegation the most prosperous year of all. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. CHARLES R. HoLper 





{From the Albertville Herald, January 13, 1955); 


Stop, Loox, Reap, THINK—THESE ARE Your SCHOOLS 


A committee of mothers visited the county board of education office on Decem- 
ber 1, 1954, and requested an emergency inspection on the Albertville High School 
and lower elementary buildings. 

On December 29, 1954, Mr. Dan Brock, a State building construction engineer 
together with Mr. McGreer Rains inspected these buildings to determine the 
safety of the buildings for teaching of children. 

After a careful reading of the report printed below ask yourself the foliowing 
questions : 

Do I want my children to spend 6% hours a day as pupils in buildings that 
need this much repair work done? 

Would I be willing to teach for 6% hours a day in a building crowded beyond 
eapacity that needed this amount of steel for it to be safe? 

Would I want to invest the amount of money needed to repair these buildings 
to make them safe as Mr. Brock, the engineer, stated “these recommendations 
are for temporary relief?’—Mrs. John A. Thomas, Mrs. Charles Holder, Mrs. 
Charlotte Adams, Mrs. Winston Walker, Jr., Mrs. Lucian Howard, Jr. 

The following letter from the State building construction engineer containing 
report of condition of our school buildings was handed to us by Mr. M. G. Rains, 
county superintendent of education, Marshall County for publication. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Montgomery 6, Ala., December 29, 1954. 
Re Albertville High and Elementary School Buildings, Marshall County 
Mr. M. G. Rarns, 
Superintendent, Marshall County Board of Education, 
Guntersville, Ala. 
Dear Mr. Rarns: After visiting the above schools with you and discussing your 
problems with Mr. W. G. Stevenson of the State building commission, we recom- 
mend that the following work be done in an effort to make the buildings safer. 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


1. Remove ceiling in classrooms under auditorium and determine condition 
of joist. Replace all rotted, cracked and split joist. Jack up and shore floor 
as near origirral level as possible. 

2. Under joist in center of room, install 8 inch I beam at 18.4 with 4-inch 
pipe columns at not more than 10 feet O. C. columns to have 5 inch by 6 inch by 
three-eighths inch top plate welded to beam and column and bottom plate 8 
inch by 8 inch by one-half inch welded to column and bolted to footing. Foot- 
ings to be concrete pads 18 inches by 18 inches by 12 inches with anchor bolts set 
for bottom plate of column. 

8. Under joist at outside wall install 8 inch channel at 13.75 or heavier, 
Columns to be same as beam and spaced not more than 10 feet on center. Col- 
umns to be secured to wall with one-half inch expansion bolts at 4 feet on center. 
No top plate required—weld top of column directly to beam. Bottom plate 
6 inches by 8 inches by one-half inch welded to column and bolted to footing. 
If existing footing is concrete, rest column on existing footing. If existing foot- 
ing is not concrete, then footing for column is to be concrete pad 18 inches by 
18 inches by 12 inches with anchor bolts for columns. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1. Ceiling or flooring should be removed at sagging joist to determine condi- 
tion of joist. Faulty joist should be replaced or scabbed as condition will permit. 

2. Start from ground level on firm foundation and install 4 inch by 4 inch 
wood columns at not more than 8 feet on center and 4 inch by 8 inch wood beams 
under sagging floor joist. Columns and beams under joist at any level must 
continue at all levels below until firm footing at ground level is reached. 

3. Install 2 inch square or round columns under steel lintles over window open- 
ings. These columns to be placed one directly under each one at both floor level. 
These columns to be cut to size to hold masonry at present position. 

4. Ceiling on top floor to be removed as necessary to determine condition of 
roof framing and columns installed as necessary. Any column installed must 
have support to ground level. 

5. Remove ceiling, wall covering and flooring damaged by water and replace. 

These recommendations are for temporary relief. If building is to be used 
for any length of time, we suggest that a structural engineer be employed to make 
a complete study of conditions. This building should be abandoned and razed 
as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL D. CoLvrer, 
School Architect. 
By Dan Brock, 
Building Construction Engineer. 
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Chairman Hii. Senator Smith / 

Senator Sairn. I recommend that the building be modernized to 
the extent of having a brass plate put on it saying “Here John Spark 
man of Alabama was educated.” I think that is very important to 
get that memorialized. 

Senator Benper. I would like to supplement or augment your sug 
gestion by saying that possibly Billy might use his influence to have 
the school changed to the Sparkman High School and all the Repub 
licans, even before they get a pay raise, “would be glad to contribute. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Evans. Well, I can tell you that we did name the street that 
goes right in front of it Sparkman Avenue. 

Senator Purrei.. Does that go to the school or away from the 
school ¢ 

| Laughter. | 

Chairman Hinz. Are there any questions, gentlemen / 

Senator Smiri. I would like to ask a question. 

I would like to say, first, that I am very much impressed with Billy 
Evens coming here to talk with us. We had a representative of the 
Kentucky scusehi here last week, and I want to congratulate you, 


Billy, for the personal interest you are taking in this very important 
nationwide problem. What you tell us about Alabama we are hear- 
ing about other parts of the country, and we know what the emer 
gency is. Our problem is, of course, the best way to deal with it. 
There is no question about the emergency, we all realize that. 

Now, if I may ask just a few questions of Mr. Wooten, | or 2 ques 
tions: You are aware, Mr. Wooten, that this is a great pressing 


nationwide crisis we are in with the school ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. So we would not question for 1 minute everything 
vou have told us, and I suppose you could tell us a lot more, but I 
wondered if you have given any study to the specific legislation that 
is before us, or given any thought to the right way to approach the 
nationwide solution of this problem, or whether you are thinking just 
in terms of the need in your own particular State. 

Mr. Wooren. Well, Senator, I thought mostly just about the need 
in my own State and my own county, with which I am somewhat 
familiar and in which I am very much interested. 

I know that there are problems all over the Nation, and many 
places are getting worse. I have thought, if we had aid, that it might 
be more or less on a teaching-unit basis or on pupil or average daily 
attendance. There might be some concession to places that have less 
ability and less local help, and that might be helped more than just 
on average daily attendance. 

Senator Smiru. Well, all those questions, of course, have been dis 
cussed and should be considered in trying to weigh the proper formula 
in the case of Federal aid for distribution, but this part of the prob 
lem gives me a great deal of concern, and I am trying to get light on 
it now. 

Any solution of this problem could not be taken care of by just 
grants-in-aid from the Federal Government. It has to be partici- 
pated in by the States, and we are very much interested in what the 
States have done. 
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Now, taking your State as an example, is your State carrying as 
large a load in education as it can possibly carry at the present time 
and, for that reason, do you think you need Federal aid for school 
construction? That is a perfectly legitimate question, if that is the 
case. But are you prepared in the State of Alabama to furnish us 
with the evidence of your State budget and what proportion that 
rome at has which goes for education and why the State cannot go 
further in dealing with this pressing problem itself ¢ 

Mr. Wooren. Well, of our total ede) Senator, the State is one of 
the highest in the Nation in percentage going to education. We have 
a 3-cent sales tax. 

Senator Smrru. I can well imagine that with Senator Hill coming 
from your State; he is a great fan on education. I am assuming he 
would not neglect the State of Alabama in his calculation. 

Mr. Wooren. So you see from the 3-cent sales tax, which practically 
all goes for education, we are making a tremendous effort in that 
direction. 

Senator Smirx. Well, you probably agree with my suggestion—— 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH (continuing). That this is a State and Federal 
problem together. 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. And you would not want the Federal Government 
participating in your State school program in any way that would 
enable the Federal Government to call the shots as to what you teach ? 
You want to be clear that you control the teaching in the State of 
Alabama according to your own lights, as to what the education is 
to be. 

I feel very strongly—lI feel that there must be Federal aid to the 
building program—but I limit it at the present time, I limit my think- 
ing there because I think that we should not be put in a position here 
in Washington to say that we will give you so much money if you 
teach certain things. I think you in Alabama should have that re- 
sponsibility. I am interested to know what you, as a superintendent 
of schools, feel on that point. 

Mr. Wooren. I appreciate that attitude, Senator, and we feel much 
in Alabama as you do, that the schools will probably fare better with 
local administration, or State administration, rather than national. 

Senator SmirH. Well, thank you; thatis all I had. 

Chairman Huu. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Purret.. Mr. Wooten, your testimony indicates, and in the 
last paragraph of page 4 of your statement here you say: 

The State is allotted $42,000 less money this year than it was last— 
and you say— 


The county board of education could allot only $17,000 in the budget this year 
to build 2 schoolrooms. 


I just suppose that is less than they had allotted in the past ; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, some less. 

Senator Purren.. So that following up Senator Smith’s question, 
your question here would indicate that the State is able to do less now 
than it had previously in helping your local educational problems / 
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Mr. Wooren. Senator, no one has told me from a State level, but 
I assume that when we get our money on an average daily attendance 
basis, maybe our system has not increased in population as fast as 
some town systems, city systems, and other systems. Therefore, there 
is only so much. money.that: must be allotted, don’t you see, on that 
basis, and, we would get less than we had in the past because the 
school population in the State has increased, yet there is just that 
much money. 

Senator Purreii. Was the total amount allotted or allocated by the 
State for education purposes less last year than it was in previous 
years? You mention the $42,000. I wondered if other people got 
substantially more and you got $42,000 less, or did the other people, 
other parts of the State, get the same, and you got $42,000 less / 

Mr. Wooten. I am assuming that some systems got more because 
their increase was greater than ours. But the State appropriation, 
as a whole, was as much as or a little more this year than it was the 
year before. 

Senator Purrrii. Have you any idea or could you tell us how much 
more it was? You have increased school population in some areas 
of the State to a greater extent than you had in your county, and yet 
you got $42,000 less. Do you know what the total increased amount 
was that the State used for education and education aid in the State? 

Mr. Wooten. No, sir: I could not give you that figure. 

Senator Purrett. You would assume it was substantially more 
than the $42,000, and it was less in your county ? 

Mr. Wooren. Well, the only way that it would increase, Senator, is 
that the sales tax might be a little more. It has gained a little bit each 
year, and the assumption that I would make is we would have a little 
more money statewide, because of the sales tax. 

Senator amen But in your case it was $42,000 less / 

Mr. Wooten. That is correct. 

Senator Purteti. Thank you. 

Chairman Hii. Any questions, Senator Bender ? 

Senator Allott? 

Senator Atxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wooten, in the forepart of your statement, you state that this 
is located in a—I do not know how you describe it, but I think—very 
prosperous farm belt. Can you give us any reason why in a pros- 
perous community, your community has fallen so far behind in school 
construction ? 

Mr. Wooten. Well, I would say that ours is about average, Senator, 
om the State. We get about 70 percent of all our money from State 
evel. 

Senator Atiorr. Seventy percent of all money? 

Mr. Wooten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Attorr. School money ? 

Mr. Wooten. Yes, sir. 

Senator AuLorr. Where does that come from in the State level? 

Mr. Wooten. Mostly from the 3-cent sales tax. There is some 
which comes from a use tax, and a little bit from a tobacco tax. 

Senator Atiorr. Do you have a constitutional or statutory pro- 
vision that your property will be assessed for ad valorem taxes at a 
certain percentage of its real value? 
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Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir; there is supposed to be, at 60 percent value. 

Senator ALLorr. At 60 percent. 

I suppose your limitations are based upon the 60 percent value? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atxorr. That is your taxation limitation. How high would 
you say that the average land—do you have a personal property tax, 
too? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir; some, I do not know what it is. 

Senator AtLorr. How high is it assessed in your community, where 
you are acquainted ? 

Mr. Wooren. Well, it is not assessed at 60 percent, Senator, I would 
say that. It is not up to the maximum. 

Senator Atiorr. About what would you say it is assessed at? Is it 
assessed at 30 percent ¢ 

Mr. Wooren. Somewhere in that area. 

Senator Auvorr. Is it assessed as high as 30 percent ? 

Mr. Wooren. Well, I am not familiar enough with the assessed valu- 
ation to tell you, Senator. 

Senator At.Lorr. Do you have a home there ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atiorr. Wouldn’t you have a rough idea of how high your 
liome was assessed in valuation ? 

Mr. Wooren. About 30, 40 percent. 

Senator Atxorr. Thirty to forty ¢ 

Do you have a mill limitation for school assessment ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir; we have a constitutional limit; nearly all the 
systems in Alabama have the limit now. We, in our county, work on 
the limit of 7 mills for schools. Now, the city systems have increased 
that under the constitution. They are allowed to increase their millage 
for schools, whereas counties, most of them, have 7 mills. 

Senator Autitorr. That would be 7 mills on 30 percent of the valu- 
ation, of the actual value of the land or property ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator AtLorr. In other words, so that I get this picture, 70 percent 
of your revenue for your own budget—I am talking about you as super- 
intendent—then comes from the State ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, from the sales tax and the other taxes. 

Senator Atxorr. And your county, as such, only raises 30 percent of 
your budget by virtue of an ad valorem tax ¢ 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anxorr. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atxorr. Do you think that the local people are doing their 
share in the support of their schools ? 

Mr. Wooren. We just recently in our county have got a constitu- 
tional amendment which will allow us to raise it to 1214 mills for 
schools. We have not submitted that to the people. It was just passed 
in this general election last November. 

Senator Atiorr. Well, 3314 percent of 1214 mills, a 1214 mill limi- 
tation, is actually only a 4-mill levy, is it not, on the valuation of your 
property? I am not trying to be difficult, sir, but I am just trying 
to point out a situation here. In other words, if your property is only 
valued for taxation purposes at 3314 percent, a 1214 mill levy is actual- 
ly only a 4.1 plus mill levy, is it not, on the real value of your property / 
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Mr. Wooren. Yes, that would be about right. 

Senator Atxorr. That is all. 

Chairman Hitt. Mr. Wooten, is it not true that you are right in 
the heart of the agricultural section that has suffered a drought for 
every year during the last 4 years? 

Mr. Wooren. That is one reason, Senator. The law says that the 
county board of education could call an election to vote on their school 
tax 90 days after it was passed by the State, but the county board has 
been hesitant to offer that because we have suffered 3 years of drought, 
the farmers are having to buy feed or sell their cattle, and this last 
year, where the farms produced a bale of cotton per acre, they got 

bout a fourth of a bale per acre. 

Chairman Hiv. The drought this last year was the worst in the 
whole history of the State, was it not / 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Huu. Is it not a fact that when the legislature met last, 
which was about 2 years ago, they made a very substantial increase 
in the funds for schools ¢ 

Mr. Wooren. Some increase, Senator. 

Chairman Hix. There was an increase. 

Senator McNamara ?/ 

Senator McNamara. The only comment I want to make then is 
that in addition to this 7 mills that is reduced by the application of 
a formula of 3314 percent to the property value, the people in your 
county also pay the sales tax, do they not? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Well, you cannot overlook that when you are 
considering how much of a load you are carrying; it is not just a tax 
on land. 

Mr. Wooren. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. That is over and above the sales tax that you 
are paying, and your county is paying. 

fr. Wooten. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator McNamara. And ever ywhere else. When you consider the 
load you carry that is certainly part of the picture. 

Mr. Wooren. Yes. 

Chairman Hriiz. Of course, they pay their part of all taxes, as the 
Senator suggests. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Wooten. The ad valorem tax is a very small percent of ow 
tax to operate schools or anything else as far as our Government i- 
concerned. 

Chairman Hitz. We want to thank you, Mr. Wooten, for coming 
all the way down here and giving us very helpful information. 

Billy, I want to say, as an Alabaman, I am ve ry proud of you, sit 
I hope you go to Auburn and become a great engineer. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Chairman Hz. We appreciate deeply your coming with Mr. 
Wooten ; we appreciate it very much. 

Senator Purrein. I would like to say, Billy, that your two Senators 
from Alabama have every reason to be proud of you, as has your 
school. I wonder, however, if knowing the type of men you sent here, 
represented by our two distinguished colleagues, if perhaps at some 
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later time you will not too switch from that area of engineering over 
to what your State has been so outstanding in, legislators. Maybe 
some day you will be up here holding hearings. 

Mr. Evans. I will think about that. Thank you. 

Mr. Wooren. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Benver. About 30 or 40 years from now. 

Chairman Hix. I would like to put in the record, if there is no 
objection, a short one-page statement from the superintendent of 
Tuscaloosa County Schools, Alabama, following the testimony we had 
from Alabama this morning. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY KERMIT JOHNSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF TUSCALOOSA COUNTY 
ScHOOLs, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


CLASSROOMS NEEDED AT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, NORTHPORT, ALA. 


In 1920 a building was constructed in Northport, Ala., to accommodate ele- 
mentary and high school students. In 1928 a new high school building was con- 
structed on a new site and the old building was given to the elementary students. 
An addition was constructed to the old building which made it possible to ac- 
commodate 400 elementary students. By 1945 the enrollment at Nérthport 
Elementary School had reached 436. The enrollment has increased each year 
since that time until as of January 1955 there are 770 students on roll. Two 
temporary wooden annexes have been constructed which accommodate classes 
of four teachers. Another teacher is working in a basement room which was 
originally used for storage and which is not suitable for instruction. In 1952 
it was necessary to convert a small auditorium into classrooms by constructing 
a false floor and temporary partitions. There are now 3 teachers and approxi- 
mately 115 students in these 3 temporary classrooms. One teacher and thirty- 
eight students have the stage as their classroom. That is, the classroom is on the 
platform of what was the old stage. This room has only two small windows 
which makes lighting and ventilation a problem. To reach this particular class- 
room the students and teacher must either go through another teacher’s class- 
room or go outside the building and climb two flights of stairs. Very few com- 
plaints have come from this teacher and students because they hope that relief 
will come soon. The Tuscaloosa County school system has many classrooms as 
crowded as the one just described. 

The board of education has levied all the taxes for school purposes which are 
permitted by the Constitution of Alabama. A local 1 percent sales tax for cap- 
ital outlay purposes is the only source of income available and all the money 
from this tax is currently invested in new classrooms. Unless more aid for 
school buildings is available soon, many hundreds of our children will be de- 
prived of the quality of education which they deserve and which children in 
many other schools are receiving. 


Senator Smirx. I would like to make a brief statement. 

Chairman Hi. Senator Smith wants to make a brief statement. 

Senator Smiru. Just for the benefit of the committee and the record, 
I would like to make this brief statement. 

Toward the end of last week I was called by Dr. Brownell, the 
Commissioner of Education, and advised that he had been invited 
to appear here as a witness ae 4 in order to say anything he wanted 
to in regard to this program. He told me of his embarrassment be- 
cause of the fact that the President’s message, which was scheduled to 
come in on the 15th day of February, had not been submitted yet, and 
he felt he would be handicapped in any testimony he gave until the 
President’s message, with its recommendations, came in. 

Well, I discussed this matter with him personally and with Mrs. 
Hobby, and also with certain of my senatorial colleagues, and Dr. 
Brownell sent a letter to Senator Hill on Saturday, which I will read 
for the benefit of all of us so that we can see what his position was. 
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Let me add here, before I read this letter, that he has advised me 
by note that after Senator Hill received this letter, he courteously 
told Dr. Brownell that he would not expect him to appear today. 

It is my judgment, however, that in order to clarity the doubt in 
people’s minds as to whether or not the administration is really 
working on a serious problem, that it would advisable for him to come, 
and I have just talked to him on the telephone, and he will be here 
this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

I am mentioning that because I hope every member of the com- 
mittee can be here so we can get the record from Dr. Brownell as to 
the plans that are underway on the President’s program. 

The iJetter that Dr. Brownell wrote to Senator Hill I will read 
because it indicates what the problem has been in trying to appear 
at these hearings, the administration trying to appear at these hearings, 
before the President’s message comes to us on February 15 

I might say also that I am authorized to say for the W hite House 
that every effort is being made to send that message in earlier than 
the 15th because of the urgency of this matter and, personally, I am 
hoping that we will have the message a week earlier. I am not sure 
of that, Senator Hill, but I have been working in your interest to 
try to get that in promptly so as not to delay what you are trying to 
do here, with which I am entirely in sympathy with you. 

Dr. Brownell on the date of last Saturday wrote as follows: 


DeAR SENATOR Hit_: Thank you for inviting me to appear before the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare as a witness on January 31, and for sending 
me copies of the bills on school construction now before the committee. 

I am desirous of being as helpful as possible to the committee. The subject 
under consideration is one to which the President and Secretary Hobby attach 
extreme importance, as well as myself. The President has already stated his 
view that prompt action should be taken, and, as noted is his state of the Union 
message, will present. his proposals for immediate action. 

Your committee, I know, is anxious to have before it all possible approaches 
to securing needed classrooms in order that it be able to recommend the best 
possible course of action. I assume therefore that before taking action on any 
bill you will want to have before you the President's proposals. The advice and 
knowledge that I might be able to give to the committee would be more extensive 
and far more useful if I could appear as a witness after the committee had before 
it the President’s proposalS on school construction as well as the bills now under 
consideration. To appear before you without being able to take the President’s 
proposals into consideration would be a decided limitation on the usefulness 
I would like to be to your committee. 

I respectfully desire to call this to your attention with the request that the 
committee consider postponing my appearance until after the special Presidential 
message. 

Please be assured that I appreciate the invitation to appear before your com- 
mittee on January 31. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. BrowNe tt, 
Commissioner of Education. 


As I say, I talked to Commissioner Brownell again this morning 
and, at my suggestion, he will come this afternoon just so the commit- 
tee will understand the efforts that are being made to handle this 
matter as expeditiously as possible. So I hope we will all be here at 
2 o’clock. 

I ask unanimous consent of the committee to have the letter I just 
read inserted in the record. 
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Chairman Hix. Yes. We will be happy to have Dr. Brownell here 
at 2 o’clock, and I hope all the members will be here to hear this testi- 
mony this afternoon. 

Senator Purret.. I might suggest, if you want the record to be 
complete, to include your letter. 

Chairman Hut. I will be be glad to put that in the record, too. 

(The letter of Chairman Hill referred to follows :) 

JANUARY 26, 1955. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, 
Commissioner, Office of Education, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CoMMISSIONER: Beginning tomorrow, January 27, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare will hold hearings on bills to provide emergency Fed- 
eral assistance for school construction. The committee hopes to conclude the 
hearings on January 31. 

The committee believes that you, as United States Commissioner of Education, 
can give us valuable advice and information on the subject now under consid- 
eration by the committee. 

To that end I would like to request you to appear before this committee as a 
witness on the last day of public hearings, January 31. 

I enclose copies of the bills on school construction which are now before the 
committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
; Lister HIL1, Chairman. 

Chairman Hiri. Senator McNamara, do you have a statement you 
would like to make at this time? 

Senator McNamara. Yes, sir; although I would just as soon put 
it in at the end of the session. 

Chairman Hitz. Whatever you wish. 

Dr. Corning, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C. I be- 
lieve you have Mr. Sharpe, the chairman of the board with you. Mr. 
Sharpe, will you come around, too, sir? 

Will you gentlemen excuse me? We have Congressman Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey, who is interested in this legislation, and he 
would like to make a brief statement. 

Congressman, will you come right around, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Fretrncuvysen. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am very grateful for this opportunity to testify on the subject 
of Federal aid to education. I know that a number of other members 
of the House Education and Labor Committee have already testified 
on this subject, but I have introduced a bill at this session of the 
Congress, and also at the last session, and I have been a member of 
the Special Committee on School Construction. It is a subject which 
interests me very much. 

I thought it might be appropriate to come over and testify. On 
the opening day of this session I introduced H. R. 764 which is roughly 
a companion bill to S. 5 (which you are also considering), except for 
the fact that the authorization in H. R. 764 is $250 million for each 
year of the 2-year period, while the figure is $500 million in S. 5. 
H. R. 764 is an emergency bill and the basic provisions of the bill, 
except for the authorization, are the same as in S. 5. 
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The members of this committee know, of course, that at the last 
session of Congress, Senator Cooper introduced an emergency 2-year 
bill. On the same day I introduced a companion bill, H. R. 9841, to 
provide emergency financial assistance over a 2-year period. 

That bill, I think it might be of interest to the committee to know, 
was unanimously approved by the seven-man Subcommittee on School 
Construction, with very minor modifications. It did not receive the 
endorsement of the full committee because it was considered by the 
subcommittee in the closing days of the last session. I do feel, how- 
ever, as a personal opinion, that it would have been approved by a 
majority ‘of the full committee at that time, and I assume that favor- 
able action would be taken if we consider such a bill at this time. 

I should like to point out very briefly a couple of points which I 
believe are well understood, but which may bear repetition. 

In the first place, I think that all Members of Congress realize that 
there is a real need for some kind of assistance in the field of school 
construction. The exact responsibility of the Federal Government, 
of course, is the point that we are trying to define—what kind of aid 
we should cet: 

That is not an easy question to answer. The position of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has been expressed in its 
report on H. R. 9841 and, with the permission of the committee, | 
should like to incorporate that report at this point in the record. 

Chairman Hitt. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConneE LL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for a report on 
H. R. 9841, a bill to provide for emergency Federal financial assistance to 
the States and Territories in the construction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities urgently needed because of overcrowding, and to en- 
courage full and efficient use of State and local resources in meeting school 
construction needs, and for other purposes. 

In presenting this report it seems appropriate to indicate the relationship 
of this bill to long-range school construction problems because the Department, 
in developing its position, must of necessity consider the total problem. 

Recognition of the following basic facts is essential to the consideration of 
any long-range solution of the problem: 

1. There is need for school construction action, very extensive and on a large 
scale. To construct school buildings to provide the 370,000 classrooms currently 
needed would probably cost $10 to $15 billion. Rapidly increasing school en- 
roliments in the years ahead will mean that many more classrooms must be 
built. 

2. No single measure at the Federal level is going to solve the school con- 
struction problem. It must be solved primarily by action in individual school 
districts and States whatever action is taken in Washington. 

3. The size and the long-range nature of the problem requires general under- 
standing and support by the people in all parts of the Nation for its solution. 
They must recognize the relationship of adequate schooling for all youth to 
the preservation of a free and a strong nation. They must recognize the extent 
of the present need and of the oncoming need. They must be convinced that 
the need is great enough and important enough for them to pay the taxes 
required. 

Supplying buildings is but part of the school problem. We are thus confronted 
in this Nation with the necessity of taking such steps as will speed up action 
programs on school construction and also on other closely related and im- 
portant school problems in each of the 48 States and in the Territories. We 
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need to do this without interfering with the management and control of local 
schools. We need to do it in such a way as to get immediate and widespread 
increased support in meeting present school needs, and as to assure the con- 
tinued support necessary to meet the year-by-year increasing school load that 
we face in this country for the foreseeable future. 

While maintaining the position that the control and operation of education 
must be in the hands of the State and local community, the Federal Government 
has taken the following steps to stimulate immediate and continuous action 
on school construction : 

1. The Federal Government has recognized special Federal responsibility for 
school construction in so-called federally affected areas. To assist construction 
in these areas appropriations have been recommended to this session of Con- 
gress of approximately $129 million. This is an increase of $59 million over 
the appropriatoin of $70 million by the last session of Congress. 

2. This Department has studied school construction in the Nation to deter- 
mine the extent of progress States and local communities are making on meeting 
school construction needs and the obstacles to their moving ahead more rapidly. 
Our studies lead to these conclusions: 

(@) Capital outlay expenditures of communities have averaged an in- 
crease of about $200 million each year for the last 4 years. 

For the Nation as a whole school construction expenditures (elementary, 
secondary, and higher) for the first 7 months of 1954 are ahead of 1953 by 
$196 million. 

(b) Major conditions impeding greater action on school construction are 
controlled by and can be removed by State legislative action. 

In some communities further local action is impeded by conditions which 
are correctible only by State legislation (e. g., tax limitations, disadvan- 
tageous school districting, lack of State aid for school construction, ete.), 

3. Congress has enacted legislation for citizen-educator State conferences to 
develop State action programs on school construction and other school problems. 
This legislation authorizes Federal financial assistance in order to speed their 
development and help assure their effectiveness. 

4. The attention of citizens has been focused on school construction needs and 
ways of meeting them by the Office of Education through widespread dissemina- 
tion of the facts. This has been done through publications and through oral 
presentations before groups. 

5. The administration has proposed and the Congress has taken action or is 
considering action which will give States greater tax leeway and thus provide 
greater potential resources for school construction in each State if citizens so 
desire to use them. This is a way in which the Federal Government is assisting 
the States without the slightest Federal control over the schools. I refer to 
these measures: 

(a) Reduction in income taxes would reduce the Federal “take” from 
the States by about $7 billion. 

(0) Enlarged highway and hospital construction programs which pro- 
vide these services to States and localities without the full cost having 
to come from State and local taxes. 

6. The Congress has established the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions which is now engaged in a careful study of Federal-State relations with a 
special subcommittee on education. 

There are several important points relating to the question of Federal grants- 
in-aid for school construction to which the Department calls special attention: 

1. The funds presently needed for school buildings run into more than 
$10 billion. There is a real possibility that token Federal school construction 
aid available on a general basis might cause many districts considering school 
construction programs to “wait-and see” whether or not they might, by waiting 
for a time, become eligible to receive Federal funds. Such action by a relatively 
few districts could effect the stimulating effect that might have been intended 
by a modest general Federal school construction appropriation. Any proposed 
grant program should carefully guard against such a possibility. 

2. Any proposed grant program should be considered from the standpoint of 
whether would stimulate or retard action by the States in removing the road- 
blocks which stand in the way of immediate*and continuous school construction. 
Any grant proposal should certainly stimulate removal of such barriers. 

3. Any proposal for Federal aid for school construction immediately raises the 
problem as to whether grants should be conditioned on financial need. 
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States that have made progress toward more efficient school organization and 
financing of school construction might well question why they should be taxed 
to aid States which have not made such progress. But to prescribe a given plan 
of organization or financing provisions as conditions for receiving Federal aid 
conditions that might seem fair to States which had taken the steps—immedi- 
ately raises the problem of undue Federal control or influence on local and 
State school management. 

When one attempts to get agreement on the elements that should determine 
what is the financial need of a State or community he is immediately con- 
fronted with such problems as these: 

(a) Some States spend a much greater percent of their income for schools 
than others. Should percent of income spent for schools be used as a test of 
eligibility? The 10 States spending the greatest percent of income for current 
expenditures for schools are; 

Percent Percent 

‘i te aren ae 3. 34 

Louisiana _._.__.-.---..-.....-. 3.30] South Dakota___. 3. 00 
Di I Bn a cece teh rerieenemntcnpeneneemen, aie 
North Carolina 3.02) West Virginia nn 
—— aa ea 


Should one assume that any State should expend for schools up to, for example, 
2.84 or 3.70 or any other percent of its income in order to be eligible? 

(b) Some States place a legal limitation on the tax that may be levied for 
schools. Other States do not. Should a State be considered in financial need if 
it places limitations on taxation which restrict State and local support to a level 
below a specified point? If not, should States with less stringest or no tax limita- 
tions help support States who have such limitations? 

(c) Some States have done much to eliminate financially inefficient school 
districts. Some have done very little. Should a State be required to demonstrate 
that it has substantially eliminated inefficient school districts? If not, should 
States who have organized efficient school districts be expected to help support 
those who have not? 

(d) Some States have plans of State aid for school construction to financially 
needy school districts. Should a State be required to have its own plan of State 
aid for financially needy school districts before it qualifies for Federal assistance, 
and if so, how much? 

These questions illustrate some of the complexities in developing reasonable 
tests of financial need in connection with Federal support for school construc- 
tion. These are questions to which the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions is addressing itself. They are questions being studied by the Office of Edu- 
eation and other organizations. They are among the questions which will be 
considered in the State conferences and in the White House conference. 

4. If the Federal Government should embark now upon a general school con- 
struction aid program based simply upon the general need for school facilities, 
the necessity for school buildings is likely to be great enough in succeeding years 
to justify on similar ground that such a general construction aid program con- 
tinue over a considerable number of years. In other words, it would appear that 
consideration of a general school construction grant program, justified on the fact 
that there is extensive need for school construction, presents a policy question 
concerning conditions likely to be of long duration, not a one-time, this-year-only 
situation. As we have pointed out, we lack much important information and 
public understanding that should undergird a sound, long-range program. 

If sustained effort for school construction is to involve a long-range program of 
Federal grants, we believe that it should be done because there has been full study 
by the people and general agreement that they prefer to pay this part of the cost 
through Federal rather than State and local taxation. It is evident that it costs 
the taxpayers either way. It is a question of what portion of the billions of 
doliars of needed school construction, which I am confident that the people of this 
Nation will provide, shall be paid from local, State, and Federal taxes. 

We believe that the most solid base for prompt, sustained, and continued action 
will be provided (1) by helping, through the State conferences, to develop 48 State 
action programs ; (2) by focusing attention of the public generally on the national 
education needs and what shall be the appropriate allocations of educational 
responsibilities as between the local, State, and Federal Governments through a 
White House conference based on grassroots thinking; and (3) through expand- 
ing research activities of the Office of Education. 


‘ivi This is a long-range approach, 
and we believe it is a sound one. 


We believe that any additional action contem- 
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plated should be consistent with and not jeopardize or prejudice this program. 

H. R. 9841 would provide, for the next 2 years, Federal funds for assisting 
States to relieve extreme overcrowding. It would provide these funds during 
the interim while States are developing long-range action programs, by directing 
special attention to relieving the most extreme overcrowding. We do not believe 
that the interim approach is essential to the long-range solution of the Nation's 
school construction problems. However, if Congress wishes to enact interim legis- 
lation, we believe the provisions of this bill, since they are temporary in nature 
and directed specifically to most urgent construction needs, are preferable to a 
general school construction aid bill. 


MAJOR FEATURES OF H. R. 9841 


1. It is temporary in nature—limited to the years beginning July 1, 1954, and 
July 1, 1955. 

2. It is limited to a specific need rather than directed to general school needs. 
The amount of the funds authorized ($250 million for each of 2 years) is small 
in comparison to the total school-building needs (upward of $10 billion). This 
fact makes it appropriate that the money should be directed to a clearly defined, 
limited area of especially urgent need. Only districts with extreme overcrowding 
(less than 15 square feet of classroom floor space per pupil) would be eligible 
for funds under this bill. 

3. The funds may be used only for constructing public elementary and secondary 
school-building facilities. It excludes sites, offsite improvements, athletic stadia, 
etc. 

4. The allotment of funds to States is closely related to the number of over- 
crowded classrooms, and also gives the greatest assistance to States with the 
lowest per pupil-income. It recognizes that there are situations of gross over- 
crowding in each State by allotting such funds to each State. (The Hill-Burton 
formula, adjusted to school-age population, is proposed. ) 

5. Funds are administered through State agencies. The dealings of the Fed- 
eral Government will be with State government units, not local school districts. 

6. The State and/or local district must supply at least 60 percent of the cost 
of each project. Under this provision a State may recognize differing fiscal 
abilities of school districts if it so desires by varying the precent of State funds 
on projects. 

7. States must present State plans which the Commissioner must approve if 
they meet these conditions: 

(a) Designation of a responsible State agency with authority to administer the 
unds. 

(b) A statement of principles for determining priority of projects, based on 
urgency of need and relative financial resources of local school agencies. 

: (c) A statement of State funds available to local agencies for providing school 
acilities. . 

(d) Provision of fiscal controls and fund accounting, opportunities for hear- 
ings to local districts, and rendering of essential reports. 

(e) Payment of laborers and mechanics on all projects in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended, and with overtime pay for hours in excess of 40 
hours per week. 

(f) Reporting on steps they have taken or plan— 

(1) for the efficient use of school facilities and of State and local financial 
resources ; 

(2) for the use of a representative advisory council ; 

(3) in the provision of qualified personnel to counsel with local school 
agencies ; 

(4) in achieving economy in planning, constructing, and financing build- 
ings ; 

(5) in removing obstructions to local financing of school construction ; and 

(6) in developing long-range plans for more efficient school district organi- 
zation. 

8. States are permitted to use up to 1 percent of the Federal allotment for 
developing and administering the State plans and the program. 

9. There must be an annual report to the Commissioner of Education, including 
certification that the State complied with the terms of the act and providing an 
audit of the expenditures. 


10. There is provision for judicial review of the final actions of the Commis- 
sioner. 
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SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9841 


We believe that the bill would be strengthened if the following changes were 
incorporated. (See exhibit A for specific suggestions.) 

1. Placing the limitation that none of the 48 States shall receive more than 
5 percent of the total appropriated sum, and none of the other States shall 
receive more than 2 percent. 

2. Require that States certify that each project has been checked and approved 
as in line with State school district organization plans. 

3. Include a definition of how 15 square feet of classroom floor space shall be 
determined. The term “classroom floor space” means rooms used for instructing 
class groups. It does not include cloak, toilet, and storage spaces. Further, i' 
should not include— 

(@) space not designed for use as classrooms, the use of which seriously 
prejudices the educational objective or impairs the health of the schoo! 
children, and 

(b) space in buildings which are unsafe or otherwise unusable to the 
extent that such buildings have been ordered abandoned by the appropriate 
State or local authority. 

4. A few technical changes as noted on the attached exhibit A. 

If further information or assistance will be helpful to your committee, we shall 
be happy to have you call upon us. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 

Oveta Cutp Hossy, Secretary 


ExHrsit A 
AMENDMENTS To H. R. 9841 
(Suggested by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) 


1. Page 2, line 15, insert the following sentence after the period: “The allot- 
ment to any of the forty-eight States under the preceding sentence or any fis- 
cal year which is in excess of 5 percent of the sum appropriated pursuant to 
section 2 for such year, and the allotment to any State, other than the forty- 
eight States, under such sentence for such year which is in excess of 2 percent 
of such sums, shall be reduced by the amount of such excess, and the total of the 
reductions thereby made shall be used to increase proportionately the allot- 
ment to each of the States with allotments not so reduced, but with such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to prevent the allotments to any of such States from 
being thereby increased to more than such 5 percent or 2 percent, whichever may 
be applicable.” L 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “sentence” and insert in lieu thereof “sentences of 
this paragraph”’. 

Page 2, line 21-22, strike out “the preceding sentence” and insert in Neu thereof 
“such preceding sentences”. 

2. Page 6, line 20, strike out “pursuant to” and insert in lieu thereof “on school 
facilities projects approved under’. 

3. Page 9, between lines 8 and 9 and insert the following clause: “(4) certifying 
that each such project is consistent with the State’s school district organization 
plans.” 

4. Page 14, between lines 16 and 17 insert the following new paragraph: “(9) 
The term ‘classroom floor space’ means rooms used for instruction class groups. 
It does not include cloak, toilet, and storage spaces, and further does not include 
(A) space not designed for use as classrooms, the use of which seriously prejudices 
the educational objective or impairs the health of the schoolchildren, and (B) 
space in buildings which are unsafe or otherwise unusable to the extent that 
such buildings have been ordered abandoned by the appropriate State or local 
authority.” 


Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. IJ believe, that, as the administration sees it, 
there are two major approaches to this problem: Should there be 
large-scale Federal assistance which would more or less take over the 
financing of the schools?) That would have serious consequences on 
the Federal budget, if we should try to build up a $5 billion or $10 
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billion program so as to clear up the backlog. The alternative would s' 

a large-scale continued effort, by the local communities and the 
State, with a stimulating role on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to see what we can do, the Federal Government can do, to help 
out in solving this problem. 

As Commissioner Brownell testified before our subcommittee, the 
problem is primarily one of stimulating the —_ in this program, 
of developing a greater understanding of what the problem is. It is 
for that reason—and will just quote very briefly why, what their 
stand is on an emergency bill—the administration seems to favor 
an emergency bill, instead of a long-range general construction pro- 
gram until after the State and Federal conferences on education 
are held. The reasoning that they provide is this: | 

We do not believe that the interim approach is essential to the long-range , s 
solution of the Nation’s school-construction problem. However, if Congress 
wishes to enact interim legislation we believe the provisions of this bill, since 
they are temporary in nature and directed specifically to most urgent construc- 
tion needs, are preferable to a general school-construction aid bill. 

It is for that reason that I think that we can certainly consider 
legislation of this kind and, at the same time, do nothing that will fF ° 
interrupt whatever long-range program may be developed. 

In closing, I would like to say that Iassume that the special message fi 
by the President in this field will assist us in an eadeanvection of § : 
what the administration’s attitude is, both as to theemergency problem [| 
which we confront, and the long-range problem. These certainly . 
cannot be solved by any single piece of > ee 

Chairman Hitt, What is the date of this? 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. The 30th of J uly 1954. 

Chairman Hitz. Any other questions’ 

Senator Smirn. I would like to ask Mr. Frelinghuysen whether 
he has talked to Dr. Brownell. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I have talked to Dr. Brownell, Senator Smith, 
since the beginning of the year. It was several weeks ago; I have 
no specific information as to what may be in the special message. 

Senator Smit. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much, if it is 
appropriate, to invite Congressman Frelinghuysen to come this after- 
noon at 2 o’clock when Dr. Brownell will be here, and give us a little 
a of what is in the offiing and what the President proposes in 
lis Message. 

Chairman Hit. We will be very happy to have the Congressman 
come back, if you will. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. | should be delighted to do that. 

Chairman Hit. We appreciate your coming here, Congressman. 

Mr. Fre_rncuvysen. I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
testify. 

Chairman Hitz. Dr. Corning, we will be happy to hear from you, 
sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C.; ACCOMPANIED BY C. MELVIN 
SHARPE, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA; AND JOHN M. RIECKS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
IN CHARGE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. Corninea. Yes, sir; I have a statement which, I believe, is in 
your hands, 


Chairman Hitz. Would you like to put that in the record and just 
summarize it ¢ 


Mr. Cornino. 1 would like a that in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HoBart M, CorNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, 
D.C, 


Ample testimony on the need throughout the Nation for additional school- 
housing and other school facilities has been placed on the record by school 
authorities from the various States. Fundamentally, this need is occasioned 
by the financial inability of many communities to provide for the critical needs 
of their school systems. 

The Nation’s Capital is typical of many other communities where critical 
shortages of schoolhouse facilities exist. As Superintendent of Schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., I am submitting testimony limited to a brief discussion of the 
conditions within the District of Columbia. Our schools urgently need addi- 
tional facilities to care for an increasing and shifting school population. These 
trends have become progressively more intense since the beginning of World 
War II. In 1945, for example, the total public school ee of the District 
of Columbia was 86,915, of whom 49,377 were white and 37,358 Negro. In Octo- 
ber 1954, under an integrated school system, the total school population was 
105,430, an overall increase of 18,515. While the introduction of integration 
for the school year 1954-55 reduced, slightly, overcrowded conditions in certain 
ureas of the city, the overall problem remains extremely critical. More im- 
portant as an element in determining school needs in Washington than growth 
in school population is the shifting of the population. Large areas of the city 
hitherto practically undeveloped have been developed through extensive hous- 
ing projects which have concentrated child population in areas in which there 
were either no school facilities at all of where existing schools were designed to 
serve very sparsely settled areas. 

Schoolhouse construction in the District of Columbia has lagged behind the 
need for buildings due to insufficient annual appropriations made by Congress. 
Following is a table which shows the requests for appropriations made by the 
Board of Education for capital outlay, construction and sites and the actual 
amounts appropriated by Congress since the fiscal year 1947. 


Capital outlay, consiruction and | sites 


Requested by 4 lated 
the Board of by C the Board of ee 
Education Education | °% “ongress 


$8, 276, 000 $6, 285, 750 
11, 502, 028 1, 004, (00 
9° 280,550 | 3027 200 
10, 062, 140 | 6, 547, 000 
6, 225, 600 3, 363, 000 


(Approved by Commissioners.) 


It will be observed that in most cases the requests submitted by the Board of 
Education have been drastically reduced far below the minimum needs. 

Throughout the years, where cuts in appropriation requests were made by 
the Commissioners, these cuts were necessary due to the limited financial re- 
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sources at their disposal. The Commissioners have been most cooperative in 
endeavoring to help the Superintendent and the Board of Education solve our 
problems. Several years ago, the Commissioners inaugurated a public-works 
program, which approved for the public schools of the District of Columbia an 
S-year building construction plan estimated to cost $34,751,000 covering 53 
projects which it was believed would provide for the needs for schoolhouse 
facilities. The program was approved as the District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 364) by the S3d Congress on May 18, 1954. It should 
be noted that while the public-works program allotted over $6 million for the 
fiscal year 1956 (the second year of the program), for schoolhouse construction, 
the Commissioners were able to approve only a little more than one-half that 
amount due to serious financial conditions, 

As a result of all these circumstances the education of children has been 
seriously affected. The school buildings have been and are extremely over- 
crowded. Class sizes are much too large. Half-day instruction has been 
resorted to with at time thousands of children involved. At present there is 
1 school with 14 classes on half-day sessions and the new students enrolling in 
that school, because of the completion of new housing developments, will swell 
the number to such an extent that it has been necessary to borrow recreational 
facilities from the National Capital Housing Authority in order to improvise 
additional classrooms. Many substandard rooms are presently in use including 
basement rooms, converted locker rooms, playrooms, cafeterias, and libraries. 
Frequently school construction is so delayed and the resulting overcrowding has 
been so serious that communities have become seriously aroused over the inade- 
quate training their children have been receiving. These conditions of over- 
crowded, obsolete, and incomplete plants would be shocking in any American city ; 
it is particularly disturbing to find them in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Superintendent wishes to point out another matter which emphasizes the 
extremely critical shortages that occur almost overnight. Whereas the 1955 
budget has been approved by the Board of Education and submitted to the Com- 
missioners in August of 1954, by December of that year, rapid changes and 
completely unforeseen increases in housing units had caused serious shortages 
and emergencies to develop in at least four different areas of the city. This need 
for facilities was so great that the Superintendent was forced to request the Board 
of Education and the Commissioners to make changes in the 1956 budget to provide 
some relief. These changes were made within the framework of the overall 
amount allotted for schoolhouse construction by the deferment of other school 
projects. 

The lack of adequate appropriations in the past has resulted in serious problems 
for the school administration such as strikes, protests, suits, and other dis- 
satisfactions, all of which would have been prevented had adequate funds been 
available to take care of the construction program as recommended by the 
Superintendent of Schools and approved by the Board of Education. 

Because the needed funds have not been available, the present lag is extensive 
and therefore fraught with very real dangers. The Superintendent of Schools 
of the District of Columbia strongly advocates the enactment of legislation 
which will provide emergency Federal aid to the States and Territories and to the 
District of Columbia for schoolhouse construction. 



























Chairman Hit. We do not like to inconvenience you, but we have 
a great many witnesses 

Mr. Cornine. I will be very we 

As has been indicated, Mr. C. Melvin Sharpe, president of the 
Board of Education, is here this morning, and so also is John Riecks, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Buildings and Grounds. 

Chairman Hitt. Mr. Riecks, will you come around. 

Mr. Corninc. And we are most gratified at this opportunity to 
present the needs of the Washington schools to you. 

You are having testimony from over the country pointing to the 
dire necessity for assistance in the construction of schoolhouses. May 
I say that to see some of the exhibits, you do not need to go beyond 
the shadow of the dome of the Capitol because right here in this 
Nation’s Capital are some extremely serious situations which I would 
like to point out to you very, very briefly. 
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The Nation’s Capital is typical of many other communities where 
critical shortages of schoolhouse facilities exist. As Superintendent 
of Schools in W ashington, D. C., 1 am submitting testimony limited 
toa brief discussion of the conditions within the District of Columbia. 

Our schools urgently need additional facilities to care for an in- 
creasing and shifting school population. These trends have become 
progressively more intense since the beginning of World War II. 

In 1945, for example, the total public school population of the 
District of Columbia was 86,915, of eliciad 19.377 were white and 
37.598 Negro. In October 1954, under an integrated school system, 
the total school population was 105,430, an overall increase of 18,515. 

While the introduction of integration for the school year 1954 
reduced, slightly, overcrowded conditions in certain areas of the 
city, the overall problem remains extremely critical. More important 
as an element in determining school needs in Washington than growth 
in school population is the shifting of the population. Large areas 
of the city hitherto practically undeveloped have been developed 
through extensive housing projects which have concentrated child 
population in areas in which there were either no school facilities 
at all or where existing schools were designed to serve very sparsely 
settled areas. 

I think I can best show you that by giving you just one small area 
in the city and the facts about that. This has to do with the Congress 
Heights-Washington Highland area beyond the Anacostia River and 
far down below. 

In 1945 we had there an enrollment of 1331, and one school served 
the entire area. The rest of it was open land. 

Since that time, vast housing developments have gone in down 
there, and have concentrated the population in that section. 

In 1946, there was still one building, and the red area indicates the 
enrollment above capacity. In 1947, the same thing, one building. 

In 1948 you will notice we have gone up to 1,953 enrollment. in that 
short time. Jn 1949 we still had the one building, and we have gone 
up to 2.389. 

Senator Smirn. In every case the red area indicates the enroliment 
a ag cape acity ? 

Mr. CorninG. Over capacity ; that is correct, 

Senator Svirn. Thank you. 

Mr. Corntne. In 1950—TI am sorry, I said one building, I will have 
to correct myself; the Patterson School came in here, and so we had 
the two buildings, but still this much over capacity. 

In 1953 a third building was completed in midyear, that is why this 
block is here to show that for half the year we had this relief, but 
we still had 2,668 children—way over capacity. 

1951 speaks for itself. The Abram Simon 

Chairman Huu. That was the third school to which you referred ? 

Mr. Cornine. That is right; three schools now. 

Chairman Hi. Yes. 

Mr. CorninG. Patterson, Congress Heights, and Abram Simon, and 
this year the Abram Simon was in use for the full year, but you see 
we were still above capacity. 

In 1952 the enrollment had jumped to 3,102 with the 2 buildings. 
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In 1953 the Draper School was finished in the spring, and so just 
for part of the year that relief was given, but you can see our enroll- 
ment in the entire area jumped up to 3,505. 

In 1954, when this chart was done, we estimated the enrollment 
to be 3,850. Actually it was 3,857, so we were pretty close to our 
estimate on that particular occasion; and the Draper School and the 
Patterson School both have additions under construction now that 
will be finished early next year, but we will still be, with those addi- 
tions, this much over capacity. 

Now, that is just picking out one section of the city. 

Senator ALLorr. at was that last figure? 

Mr. Cornine. 4,200, That is just one section of the city where 
this sort of thing is happening. You could go into the far Northeast, 
the other side of the Anacostia River, and find exactly the same 
situation in an area of the city populated almost entirely by Negroes; 
this area of the city is populated almost entirely by white population. 

In that connection I would like to call to your attention very briefly 
a fact which, of course, you know, and that is here we function not 
as a city alone but we function also as a State. We have no State aid. 
Weare a State and a municipality at the same time. 

Mr. Suarre. And a county, as well. 

Mr. Corninc. And a county, and I happen to be chief State school 
officer as well as superintendent of schools in a city, and I am desirous 
of also calling your attention to the fact that our method of financing 
is probably different from any place else in the country. I do not 
think you will find anything anywhere else to compare with it. We 
are dependent by appropriation upon the Congress, but also we are 
taxed and have all kinds of taxation that are found out in the States. 

The next part of this is rather sad. Schoolhouse construction in 
the District of Columbia has lagged behind the need for building due 
to insufficient annual appropriations made by the Congress a. ap- 
proved by the Commissioners. 

The following is a table which shows the requests for appropriations 
made by the board of education for capital outlay, construction and 
sites, and the actual amounts appropriated by Congress since the 
fiscal year 1947. You will find that on the first page of the statement 
that I have submitted. 

Chairman Hitz. That will appear in full in the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Capital outlay, construction and sites 





Requested by Requested by 
the Board of Appropriated the Board of Avorerciated 
Education Education 7 ongress 

© basta Tepe tele $6, 073, 480 $2, 593, 880 || 1952..................] $8,276,000 $6, 285, 750 
MOB J tl 7, 750, 000 3, 669, 230 |] 1953. ....-.-.-----.--- 11, 502, 028 1, 004, 000 
RR 10, 656, 000 4,545,683 || 1954...) 9, 280, 55u 3,027, 300 
Ne an hack echiahnpsedtoclian 2, 065, 350 2, 300, 250 Mb coteiewn cd ek 10, 062, 140 6, 547, 000 
he cathbm et detec 9, 077, 550 REE GRO acct ieesecsngitiid 6, 225, 600 3, 363, 000 





(Approved by Commissioner.) 
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Mr. Corntne. So I shall not go over it except that 1 would like to 
call your attention to the fact that each year we have been cut down 
very considerably below what the Board of Education considered 
to be minimum needs for the operation of the schools. 

I might add that the Board of Education screens these requests very, 
very carefully, as to the administrative officers’ recommendations, be- 
fore they are submitted in budget form, and yet we have been cut so 
far below—notice, for example, the 1956 budget which is before Con- 
gress for its consideration now, where we requested $6,225,600 for 
capital outlay as part of the public-works program and, as it will come 
to you with the approval of the Commissioners, it will include 
$3,363,000. 

It will be observed that in most cases the requests submitted by 
the Board of Education have been drastically reduced far below the 
minimum needs. 

Throughout the years, where cuts in appropriation requests were 
made by the Commissioners, these cuts were necessary due to the 
limited financial resources at their disposal. The Commissioners 
have been most cooperative in endeavoring to help the Superintendent 
and the Board of Education solve our problems. 

Several years ago, the Commissioners inaugurated a public works 
program, which approved for the public schools of the District of 
Columbia a 10-year building construction plan estimated to cost 
$34,781,000 covering 53 projects which it was believed would provide 
for the needs for schoolhouse facilities. The program was approved 
as the District of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 (Public Law 
364) by the 83d Congress on May 18, 1954. It should be noted that 
while the public works program allotted over $6 million for the 
fiscal year 1956 (the second year of the program), for schoolhouse 
construction, the Commissioners were able to approve only a little 
more than one-half that amount due to serious financial conditions. 
So that even under the public works program and with our new 
finances and new taxes which have been levied, we are really faring 
in 1956, if the budget goes through Congress as it was submitted by 
the Commissioners, less well than we have fared in many other years. 

Now, as a result of all these circumstances, many of the same con- 
ditions complained of in the States have existed and do exist here. 
The school buildings have been and are extremely overcrowded. 
Class sizes are much too large. Half-day instruction has been resorted 
to with at times thousands of children involved. 

At present there is 1 school with 14 classes on half-day session and 
the new students enrolling in that school, because of the completion 
of new housing developments, will swell the number to such an extent 
that it has been necesary to borrow recreational facilities from the 
National Capital Housing Authority in order to improvise additional 
classrooms. Many substandard rooms are presently in use, including 
basement rooms, converted locker rooms, playrooms, cafeterias, and 
libraries. 

Frequently school construction is so delayed and the resulting 
overcrowding has been so serious that communities have become seri- 
ously aroused over the inadequate training their children have been 
receiving. These conditions of overcrowded, obsolete, and incomplete 
plants would be shocking in any American city; it is particularly dis- 
turbing to find them in the Nation’s capital. 
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The Superintendent wishes to point out another matter which em- 
»hasizes the extremely critical shortages that occur almost overnight. 
i will brief that for you. We are now forced to go into temporary 
buildings to be constructed on some of the school sites where there is 
ample site, in a few instances in order to provide emergency classroom 
relef. 

Whereas the 1956 budget has been approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation and submitted to the Commissioners in August of 1954, by 
December of that year rapid changes and completely unforeseen 
increases in housing units had caused serious shortages and emer- 
gencies to develop in at least four different areas of the city. This 
need for facilities was so great that the Superintendent was forced 
to request the Board of Education and the Commissioners to make 
changes in the 1956 budget to provide some relief. These changes 
were made within the framework of the overall amount allotted for 
schoolhouse construction. by the deferment of other school projects. 

The lack of adequate appropriations in the past has resulted in 
serious problems for the school administration, such as strikes, pro- 
tests, suits, and other dissatisfactions, all of which would have been 
prevented had adequate funds been available to take care of the con- 
struction program as recommended by the Superintendent of Schools 
and approved by the Board of Education. 

Because the needed funds have not been available, the present lag 
is extensive and therefore fraught with very real dangers. The 
Superintendent of Schools of the District of Columbia strongly advo- 
eates the enactment of legislation which will provide emergency 
Federal aid to the States and Territories and to the District of 
Columbia for schoolhouse construction. 

Chairman Hitt. Mr. Sharpe, is there anything you would like to 
add, sir, as Chairman of the Board ? 

Mr. Suarpr. Mr. Chairman, my only point is that the District of 
Columbia, under the Constitution, is a Federal District, and the re- 
sponsibility for these funds rests clearly with the Congress. 

We are different from States in that respect. I do think, and I do 
hope, that this Congress will provide the funds. We worked very 
diligently to take care of this influx of people that have come into 
the city. But under the present appropriations, it is just impossible 
tomeet them. We have no recourse except to you, and in that respect, 
let me remind you that our request goes to the District Commissioners, 
then to the Bureau of the Budget, then to you and to the House com- 
mittees, and it is in that complex way, I might add, we get what we 
think we should have sometimes. I trust that you will give this very 
careful consideration. 

Chairman Hit. Any questions ? 

Senator Samir. I would like to ask Mr. Corning 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Corning, I assume that your whole school needs are presented 
to the respective District of Columbia committees of the Congress 
every year? 

Mr. Corntne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. That is as the gentleman stated ? 

Mr. Corntno. That is right. 

Senator Smirn. I am not quite clear whether these figures that you 
show at the bottom of the first page here, from 1947 to date, include 
what you feel are construction needs for schools in the District. 
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Mr. Corning. No, they are not; sir. The public works program 
that I referred to was approved by Congress on the recommendation 
of the Commissioners, and we all testified in favor of it. That laid 
out the building needs for a 10-year period. However, no money was 
appropriated for that, so each year we have to come back with that 
year’s quota of construction money requested, and the amounts indi- 
cated in our request are the amounts which we felt essential for that 
particular year. 

Bear in mind that program is a 10-year program, and many of these 
needs, 8 years from now, will be so critical that even if we got th 
full amount of our requests for each year it would be most inadequate. 

The public-works program is fine, and we are for it. The only 
difficulty is that it seems necessary, because of financial conditions in 
the District, to keep pushing it back, and so our problem is the 
shortage of buildings resulting from that. I do not know whether 
I have answered your question or not. 

Senator Smirn. The purpose of my question was, of course, to see 
whether the District’s problem is entirely separate from the problem 
nationwide. You have got something here of a peculiar nature 

Mr. Corning. That is right. 

Senator Smirx (continuing). Where you have no other source of 
supply: there is no question of sharing between the District and 
the Federal Government as there will be in a State government. I 
mean, that is the program in the city now. 

Mr. Suarre. That is exactly right. 

Senator Sarru. You would not be interested in the formula we 
adopt for the State of Alabama or any State, the State of New Jersey, 
for ex: mee 

Mr. Cornrnc. We would be very much interested. 

Senator Smirnu. You are interested, though the peculiar problems 
of the District you primarily take to the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the District of Columbia Committee of the 
House, and that is where your main original impact is to get your 
needs ? 

Mr. Corntnc. That is under current running needs under the present 
methods of financing. 

Senator Smiru. With your share of the construction pot, that will 
be worked out. 

Mr. Cornina. Right. 

Senator Smrru. | am trying to get clear in my own mind whether 
you do not have a separate proposition. 

Mr. Corning. It is separate only in the method of our financing in 
that we have to come to Congress for it. 

Senator Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Corninc. But might I call your attention to the fact that 
many people in W ashington were most gratified to find that in most 
of the legislation currently proposed the District of Columbia is in- 
cluded in Federal aid for schoolhouse construction which, I think, is 
most logical. 

Senator Samrrn. It has to be. There is no doubt of that in my 
mind. 

Mr. Cornine. Yes. 
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Senator Sarru. I notice in your figures here, in different years, 
there are big bulges. For example, in 1949 you had $10 million re- 
quested ; in 1953, $11 million; : ms 1950, again $10 million; and then 
you have $9 million in 1951. lied those big bulges due to your request 
for construction in those years or something else? 

Mr. Cornina. This is all construction; this is all construction. 

Senator Smiru. This is all capital outlay? 

Mr. Cornina. I have not given you our figures on our total budget 
which runs around $30 million a year. 

Senator SmirH. If 1950 was $10 million and you only got an appro- 
priation of $6 million, why did you drop i in 1956 to $6 million? Did 
you not still need the whole thing, or is that $6 million what is left 
of the $10 million ? 

Mr. Cornine. No, sir; it is that plus our additional needs which we 
felt should be provided for in this particular year. 

Senator Smiru. That is all, Mr. Chairman; I just wanted to ask 
those questions. 

Chairman Hitz. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Purre ut. I have no questions. 

Chairman Hii. Doctor, in all these Federal-aid programs we in- 
clude the District of Columbia just as we do Hawaii, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Corntnc. We like to feel we belong. 

Chairman Huw. We include you along with the 48 States? 

Mr. Corntnea. Yes. 

Chairman Hix. If there are no questions, gentlemen, we certainly 
want to thank you for your appearance this morning and this helpful 
information you have brought us. 

Mr. Cornine. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hixz. It is nice to have had you. 

Next is Mr. Paul Sprayberry; and I believe you have with you, Mr. 
Sprayberry, Mr. Claude Purcell, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Georgia; Mr. J. D. Salter, school superintendent, and Mr. William 
Henry Shaw, school superintendent ; Mr. McMichael, Mr. Emberson, 
and Mr. Cherry. 

Chairman Hix. Mr. Sprayberry, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Sprayperry. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Hitt. Would you like to put that in the record in full, 
- —— I notice it is brief. Would you rather read it in 

] 

Mr. Sprayserry. I would like to somewhat summarize it, but I 
would like to put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 












STATEMENT BY W. P. SPRAYBERRY, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND SUPERINTENDENT, Cons CoUNTy SCHOOLS, MARIETTA, GA. 


I am W. P. Sprayberry, president of the Georgia Education Association and 
superintendent of the Cobb County schools, Marietta, Ga. I am very grateful 
for the privilege of appearing before this committee which is concerned with 
the educational needs of this Nation. It is a great privilege for me to have an 
opportunity to present some facts with reference to the problem of school con- 
struction for this Nation and how it affects the State of Georgia. I would like 
to review briefly, the effort which the State of Georgia has put forth both from 
a local and State level in meeting this very critical need regarding schoolhouse 
construction. 
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With the implementation of the minimum foundation program for education 
in 1951, the Georgia Legislature for the first time in the history of the State, 
made State funds available to school systems for school-plant construction 
Since school-building needs in the State were so great that funds available on an 
annual basis could not be expected to meet the needs within the foreseeable 
future, the legislature passed an act creating the State school-building authority, 
which serves as an agency through which annua! allotments of State funds can 
be capitalized, thereby making available funds for the construction of a large 
number of new facilities in a relatively short time. 

At the present time, the State is appropriating $14.5 million annually for 
school-building construction, and school systems of the State are capitalizing 
their allotments through the State school-building authority so that more than 
$141 million worth of new school buildings are being constructed from State 
funds. The construction program being financed through the State school- 
building authority will provide a thousand new buildings or additions to existing 
buildings with more than 12,000 new classrooms. It is expected that these 
facilities will be completed by the fall of 1956. 

In addition to buildings being constructed with State funds, local school sys- 
tems have assumed responsibility for facilities which will cost at least $50 million. 
Many of these facilities are already under construction or have been completed. 
In spite of its great State school-building program and the substantial local effort 
being made, Georgia has not been able to keep up with school-building needs 
resulting from the steadily increasing school population. The current school- 
building program was based on the average daily attendance in the school sys- 
tems of the State for the 1951-52 school term. As a result, no provision could 
be made for substantial increases in enrollment and average daily attendance 
since that time. 

The Federal School Facilities Survey Report for Georgia indicates that, by 
the end of the 1958—59 school year, Georgia will need 13,000 additional classrooms 
and other facilities which will cost, at a very conservative estimate, approxi- 
mately $240 million. These needs will be over and above the facilities which will 
be available when the current building program is completed. 

The extent of additional needs becomes apparent when consideration is given 
to the fact that the buildings now under construction or scheduled under the 
present program were planned to house approximately 637,000 children, while 
the net enrollment for the 1953-54 school year was 807,631, with anticipated 
increases of at least 30,000 annually, as a minimum for each of the next 5 years. 
This means that, as of the close of the 1953—54 school year, more than 170,000 
children were actually in school for whom satisfactory space is not being 
provided. 

The extent of need becomes even more apparent when it is pointed out that 
State funds are allocated for the construction of classrooms, lunchrooms, and 
sanitary facilities, but are not provided for gymnasiums and auditoriums, which 
are needed if school plantS are to be complete. These facilities are included in 
the total of residual needs shown in the Federal Facilities Survey Report. 

It is very evident from the foregoing statements that the State of Georgia along 
with the local people have put forth a great effort to meet school-construction 
needs. However, the problem remains extremely serious and critical in view of 
the present and impending enrollments. 

The Federal Government has been spending, and rightly so, an enormous sum 
of money for defense * * * the greatest fortress of democracy today is its public 
schools. Public education is the very foundation upon which our defenses must 
rest if we continue our American way of life. I feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a grave responsibility in meeting immediately this serious and critical 
need affecting millions of boys and girls of our great Nation. 


Chairman Hix. All you gentlemen are with Mr. Sprayberry. 

Mr. Clerk, will you see if you can’t get some more chairs around 
for these gentlemen. 

All right, Mr. Sprayberry. Suppose you proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF W. P. SPRAYBERRY, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, AND SUPERINTENDENT, COBB COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, MARIETTA, GA.; ACCOMPANIED BY CLAUDE PURCELL, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF GEORGIA; J. D. 
SALTER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN WAYCROSS, GA.; 
WILLIAM HENRY SHAW, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, GEORGIA; 
W. S. McMICHAEL, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA SCHOOL BOARDS ASSO- 
CIATION; J. D. CHERRY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DE KALB 
COUNTY, GA.; AND JOHN EMBERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CATOOSA COUNTY SCHOOLS, GEORGIA 


Mr. Sprayserry. I am W. P. Sprayberry, president of the Georgia 
Education Association and superintendent of the Cobb County schools, 
Marietta, Ga. We are very grateful for the privilege of appearing 
before this committee which 1s concerned with the educational needs 
of this Nation. 

It isa great privilege for me to have an opportunity to present some 
facts with reference to the problem of school construction for this 
Nation and how it affects the State of Georgia. I would like to review 
briefly, the effort which the State of Georgia has put forth both from 
a local and State level in meeting this very critical need regarding 
schoolhouse construction. 

With the implementation of the minimum foundation program for 
education in 1951, the Georgia Legislature, for the first time in the 
history of the State, made State funds available to school systems for 
school-plant construction. Since school-building needs in the State 
were so great that funds available on an annual basis could not be 
expected to meet the needs within the foreseeable future, the legisla- 
ture passed an act creating the State school building authority, which 
serves as an agency through which annual allotments of State funds 
can be capitalized, thereby making available funds for the construc- 
tion of a large number of new facilities in a relatively short time. 

At the present time, the State is appropriating $14.5 million annu- 
ally for school-building construction, and school systems of the State 
are capitalizing their allotments through the State school building 
authority so that more than $175 million worth of new school buildings 
are being constructed from State funds. The construction program 
being financed through the State school building authority will pro- 
vide a thousand new buildings or additions to existing buildings with 
more than 12,000 new classrooms. It is expected that these facilities 
will be completed by the fall of 1956. 

In addition to buildings being constructed with State funds, local 
school systems have assumed responsibility for facilities which will 
cost at least $50 million. Many of these facilities are already under 
construction or have been completed. 

In spite of its great State school-building program and the sub- 
stantial local effort being made, Georgia has not been able to keep up 
with school-building needs resulting from the steadily increasin 
school population. The current school-building program was aaa 
on the average daily attendance in the school systems of the State for 
the 1951-52 school term. As a result, no provision could be made for 
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substantial increases in enrollment and average daily attendance sinc 
that time. 

The Federal school facilities survey report for Georgia indicates 
that, by the end of the 1958-59 s ‘hool year, Georgia will need 15,000 
additional classrooms and other facilities which will cost, at a very 
conservative estimate, approximately $240 million. These needs will 
be over and above the facilities which will be available when the 
current building program is completed. 

The extent of additional needs becomes apparent when considera 
tion is given to the fact that the buildings now under construction 
or scheduled under the present program were planned to house approx- 
imately 637,000 children, while the net enrollment for the 1953-54 
school year was 807,631, with anticipated increases of at least 30,000 
annually, as a minimum for each of the next 5 years. This means 
that, as of the close of the 1953-54 school year, more than 170,000 chil- 
dren were actually in school for whom satisfactory space is not being 
provided. 

The extent of need becomes even more apparent when it is pointed 
out that State funds are allocated for the construction of classrooms, 
lunchrooms, and sanitary facilities, but are not provided for gymna- 
siums and auditoriums, which are needed if school plants are to be 
complete. These facilities are included in the total of residual needs 
shown in the Federal school facilities survey report. 

It is very evident from the foregoing statements that the State of 
Georgia, along with the local people, has put forth a great effort to 
meet school-construction needs. However, the problem remains ex 
tremely serious and critical in view of the present and impending 
enrollments. 

The Federal Government has been spending, and rightly so, an 
enormous sum of money for defense—the greatest fortress of democ- 
racy today is its public schools. Public education is the very founda- 
tion upon which our defenses must rest if we continue our American 
way of life, and we feel this problem is extremely urgent and should 
receive prompt attention. 

I feel that the Federal Government has a grave responsibility in 
meeting immediately this serious and critical need which is affecting 
millions of boys and girls throughout our Nation. They cannot wait 
for school buildings 5 or 6 years. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hitt. Mr. Sprayberry, this is a very striking statement 
you bring us. 

With reference to your State school-building authority, you state 
there are service agencies through which annual allotments of State 
funds can be capitalized. Just exactly how does that operate / 

Mr. SprayBerry. Senator, would you mind referring the question on 
the school-building authority to Dr. Purcell, who is assistant State 
school superintendent. 

Chairman Hitt. Good. Doctor, will you answer that question 

Mr. Purcet.. Senator, the legislature, through an agency of State 
government, issues bonds with which to build the buildings, and the 
department of education uses $1414 million annually, whic h is allotted 
to the various administrative units. This fund is used as a rental or 
as a payment to the agency, and this capital investment in the build- 
ings 1s liquidated over a 20-year period. 
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Chairman Hiiw. Does this $1414 million pay the interest on the 
bonds and also provide for an amortization find that pays them off 
when they become due? 

Mr. Purcety. Yes, sir. 

It pays also a reserve for insurance and for maintenance of property. 

Chairman Hint. For maintenance and insurance, interest and 
amortization ? 

Mr. Purcety. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitt. Even with this program, Mr. Sprayberry, as I 
understand it, and with what you are going to do with funds from a 
local level, you are still going to be far, far short ? 

Mr. Sprayperry. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Hii. That is your story here today ? 

Mr. Sprayserry. We have made efforts on a State level and a local 
level that we think is very strong, and our school building needs 
continue to exist. 

Chairman Hiri. And the State, making the effort that it is, and 
your local communities and counties and cities, making efforts that 
they are, you still will have a great shortage of classrooms? 

Mr. Sprayserry. That’s right. 

Senator, we have bonded our service in my school system to 95 per- 
cent of our capacity, which I feel is extremely critical, and we will 
have needs between now and 1958-59 of an additional $3 million worth 
of school buildings. 

Chairman Hitz. That is just in your—— 

Mr. Sprayperry. That is in my own system, Cobb County. 

Chairman Hitz. That one county ? 

Mr. Sprayperry. That is correct. 

Chairman Huu. And your counties in Georgia are, I think, rela- 
tively smaller than they are in most of the States. How many counties 
do you have in Georgia? 

Mr. Sprayperry. 159. 

Chairman Hr. Your State is a little larger than Alabama. We 
only have 67 counties, but what I want to emphasize is, your county, 
with this great need, is relatively, I think, in relation to other counties 
in the United States, a small county. 

Mr. Spraysperry. That would be right. 

Chairman Hitz. Any questions? 

Senator Smiru. I would like to ask one, if I might. 

Do I understand you have reached the limit of your public debt 
in the State, so it wouldn’t be practical to increase this bond pro- 

gram that you have, setting up these funds? 

Mr. Purcety. Senator, last year we had $100 million in our State 
aid budget, and we appropriated 1444 million. Under our general 
policies or regulations in the State, 15 million is the maximum we 
can go. 

Senator Sari. Fifteen is the maximum, and you have gone al- 
ready to 1414 million; is that right? 

Mr. Purcerz. That’s right. 

Chairman Huw. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Who is your next witness, Mr. Sprayberry ? 

Mr. Sprayperry. Mr. Claude Purcell would like to make a brief 

statement. 
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Mr. Purcex.. Senator, | would just like to point out that Georgia 
within the last 4 years has doubled its State revenue for public 
services and education, along with other agencies, and has received 
its proportionate part of this increase in State funds. 

At the present time the educational agencies of the State receive 
51 percent of the State revenue for education, and with this increase 
wéhahe provided, as | mentioned a moment ago, a $100 million budget 
for public elementary, and high schools. Out of the $100 million we 
are using 14% presently for our school-building-construction pro- 
gram. 

Now, along with this increase in effort, we have had a tremendous 
increase in the number of children who remain in school and in the 
number of first-grade and second-grade children who come into the 
school system. 

At the present time our increase is coming to us at a rate of 30,000 
a year in the first grade, and last year our number of high-school 
graduates was double that of 4 years ago. 

Now we have 39 or 40 thousand youngsters finishing high school, 
whereas a few years ago we had 18 or 19 thousand. So we do have this 
tremendous number of youngsters who must be housed, 170,000 who 
have entered the school or have been added to our rolls since 1951-52, 
and then another 34,000 each of the next 3 years. 

We anticipate another hundred thousand in the next 3 years, so 
it is this tremendous number of youngsters who must be housed, 
despite the fact that the State and the local systems have made maxi- 
mum effort to house these children. 

The local systems have passed local bond issues or have committed 
themselves in this building program to house the number of children 
that we had in 1951-52 to the maximum of their ability, so that after 
the local systems and the State have made maximum effort, we still 
have a large number of children who will be in substandard facilities. 

Chairman Hix. Who is your next witness, Mr. Sprayberry ¢ 

Senator Atxorr. Could I ask just three short questions? I would 
like to have this in the record. 

Do you have a statutory or constitutional limitation for your 
levies, school levies ? 

Mr. Purceii. We do for maintenance operations, 15 millions. 

Senator Antorr. Do you have a statutory or constitutional debt 
limit ? 

Mr. Purrety. We do for debt or bonding purposes. For school 
purposes only we are limited to 7 percent of the assessed valuations at 
the local level in the various local units. 

Senator Atuorr. Do you have a provision that your land shall be 
assessed on an ad valorem basis on any particular percentage of its 
actual value? 

Mr. Purceti. No, sir. The State has withdrawn from ad valorem 
tax, and so each local unit maintains its own policy of assessment. 

Senator Atxuorr. Its own policy of assessment. So when this gen- 
tleman says you have reached the 95 percent limitation. that in itself 
doesn’t mean anything because you have no uniform basis of asses- 
ment or evaluation, do you ? 

Mr. Purcety. If I may, I would like to point out— 

Senator Atvorr. Or else I don’t understand you. 
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Mr. Purcett. If I may, I would like to point out that the gross 
assessment in all of the subdivisions, the school districts, has in- 
creased more than 400 million within the last 4 years. We have in- 
creased our assessments in the various subdivisions progressively 
through the years, so we are not making less effort. We are making 
greater effort as the years pass. 

Senator AtLorr. May I ask you one other question. 

You mention your act. Has there been any use of a private au- 
thority in the financing of your schools in your State which you 
know of ? 

Mr. Purceiti. Not asa private agency. It is a State agency. 

Mr. Sprayperry. Senator, I would like to comment on what I said 
about 95 percent. The assessed valuation runs approximately 40 
percent, which means that in the last 8 years we have increased the 
valuation of the actual property by some 30 percent, so we have not 
lessened our effort, although we are paying a 3-percent sales tax on 
every item. I believe there is no exception in addition to that. 

Senator Autorr. Is that how you raised most of your money? 

Mr. SpraysBerry. That is the way I raise most of my local money. 

Senator Atiorr. Local money ? 

Mr. Sprayperry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLorr. By the 3-percent sales tax ¢ 

Mr. Sprayserry. No, that is on a State basis, and local money is a 
tax on the ad valorem property. 

Senator Atxorr. Thank you. 

Chairman Hi. You have raised your assessments on the ad va- 
lorem property $400 million in the last 4 years ¢ 

Mr. okean Yes, sir; throughout the State. 

Senator Hitt. Throughout the State. 

Mr. Purcetn. That is the assessment for the school districts. 

Chairman Hiiz. It has been raised $400 million during the past 4 
years / 

Mr. Purcetu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. Who is your next witness ? 

Mr. Sprayserry. Mr. J. D. Salter, superintendent of Waycross 
schools. 

Mr. Sauter. I represent a city of about 23,000 population. I have 
been superintendent of schools in that city now for about 7 years. 

The school enrollment when I went to Waycross was about 2,750 
total enrollment. It now is 4,850. That enrollment has been the 
result. of a normal sort of growth and a normal sort of trend which 
we are all experiencing. 

We have not had any military installation come to our city, we 
have not had any major industry come there. In 1948 we exhausted 
our local ability to levy bonds in that we sold about $600,000 worth 
of bonds and built classrooms. We did not build anything else 
except classrooms. 

Since that time we have used the portion of the State aid to which 
you have heard the other gentlemen refer, and only 10 days ago we 
let contracts which will use all of that aid. We are in process of 
planning now within the next 60 days to again exhaust our bonding 
ability. 

That money which we raise through the sale of those new bonds 
will be used for taking care of a portion of our elementary school 
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enrollment. We will be left, after we have exhausted our own local 
ability and after we have used the State aid, with a need for some 
$1 million worth of additional construction. 

I might say with regard to our local ability, when I went to the 
city of Waycross, we had an assessment of about $10 million. We 
were allowed to float bonds to 7 percent of that. 

In the past 714 vears we have increased our local assessments from 
310 million to $1814 4 million in order to gain new bonding ability 
and in order to make a better effort locally. I think that my situation 
is one which is typical of the increasing birthrate and the trend 
toward urbanization. I thine that my problems are not the result 
of anything unusual that has happened to the city. 

I think also that I represent a city which has made, certainly in 
my opinion, as good effort as we could possibly make, that statement 
being said in view of the fact that we have increased our taxes to 
the extent that we have. 

Chairman Hix. Thank you, sir. Any questions? 

Senator Purre.y. I would like to ask, when you speak about having 
increased the income from your taxes, actually though you have had 
additional buildings in the meantime. You have had additional values 
added. Now, have you actually increased the rate or the take in 
dollars? 

Mr. Sauter. Sir, we have had some increases, of course, in building 
of new dwellings and small places of business. But we have gone 
to that tax digest and have deliberately across the board raised it 
percents igewise so that our property is now returned at 60 percent. 

Senator Purre.t. In other words, you raised the valuation ? 

Mr. Sauter... That’s right. 

Senator Atuorr. To 60 percent, as I understand it. 

Chairman Hitt. You raised it to 60 percent ¢ 

Mr. Saurer. Yes, which isa right high sort of rate. 

Senator Purretnt. I might say the $400 million, Mr. Chairman, 
which was mentioned by Mr. Sprayberry, I wondered how much of 
that might be accounted for by increased values there in the form 
of new buildings and sq forth. 

Four hundred millions dollars is’ a great amount, but you are 
speaking about a whole State. Was that because you went through 
and had new evaluations of properties in existence 4 years ago or was 
it to a great extent because of new buildings, new factories, new 
homes ¢ 

Mr. SprayBerry. In my personal case there are two reasons: There 
has been an increase in the buildings and so forth, but there has been 
a rise of about 40 percent in the value of the property. If you owned 
a house it would be up almost 40 percent over what it was. 

Now, on the State Seiten Dr. Purcell can answer that. 

Chairman Hitt. Excuse me. When you say “in my personal case” 
you mean in your own county ¢ 

Mr. Sprayserry. That's right. 

Chairman Hiti. Dr. Purcell. 

Mr. Purceii. I attribute the increase to both increased property 
values and also to increased values of the existing facilities. 

Senator Purrett. Could you break those down relatively. Would 
it be 50-50 or 75-25 or what would you think it might be ? 
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Mr. Purceit. 1 would say about two-thirds increased value and 
about a third increased property or new industries, new wealth. 

Senator Purret.. Thank you. 

Chairman Hit. Your next witness, Mr. Sprayberry. 

Mr. Sprayperry. I would like to present Mr. William Henry Shaw, 
superintendent of Muscogee County schools, Columbus, Ga. 

Mr. Suaw. Senator Hill and gentlemen of the committee, Fort Ben- 
ning is located near Columbus, and I think the fellows asked me to talk 
to you because I can tell you what is happening to what would be con- 
sidered a large metropolitan community in Georgia. It would not be 
large in comparison to some of the large cities in the East. But this 
is the picture. 

In the postwar period the tax assessment has gone from $45 million 
to $100 million, and currently the city and county commissioners are 
in the process of having their tax values, their tax digest reassessed to 
up the values. It will probably level off around a 60-percent value. 
The school tax has gone from 5 mills to 1914 mills during that postwar 
period. 

Also, because the county was located outside of the city, a great 
number of these new pupils were accumulating in our county where 
there was only 14 percent of the wealth. The city and county abol- 
ished the two-school systems and set up a new school district, in which 
they gave up the $2,000 homestead exemption which they had had on 
homes up until that time. 

A home that was on the books for $4,000, instead of paying the 
1914 mills on $2,000, would now pay the 1914 mills on $4,000. That is 
the kind of local effort which the citizens there have tried to put forth. 

Now, we have also in this community of Columbus and Museogee 
County received the aid which they have described to you from the 
State of Georgia. At the same time, being an impacted community, 
we have received, I would say, on the average about what any other 
war-impacted community has received. 

Now, this is what I want to call to your attention. They are leveling 
off and trying to cut down on what is called the war-impacted area. 
And it is true that just couldn’t go on forever. The first big crop of 
babies that were born in this country was in 1943. They are in the 
sixth grade today and pushing hard for seventh grade. And shortly 
they will be in our high schools. And you haven't seen anything, 
gentlemen, until these crops froin 1943 on begin to get into the schools, 
because this is what happened in Muscogee County. 

There were 1,200 babies a year at that time in our county. Thers 
are 5,000 babies a year being born there now. 

There is one thing that I want you to remember: The Republicans 
are coming in down our way, and they are setting up a bipartisan 
two-party system down there. The young citizens who are going to 
make the America of tomorrow have one bipartisan policy down 
there, and it is the same, it seems, all over America—more and better. 
babies. And so we must adopt in America more and better schools 
if we are to take care of more and better babies. 

And I would like to close now, because we promised to be short so 
you could get a better insight into the state of more sections. I would 
like to tell you this little true story. 

In one of those beautiful new schools we built, I went out to enjoy 


the fruits of our handiwork the next morning, and in a room that was. 
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built for 30 there were 52 little kindergarten children. And I looked 
in the back of the room and there were six mothers. This is an actual 
story. These boys have heard me tell it, but I think this ts true all 
over America today as to what. is taking place. 

There were six mothers there. Each one had a little one by the 
hand. Each one had one in her arms, and in Columbus we say they 
all had the Columbus look. But since everybody has it now, we will 
say that all bases were loaded, Senator. 

‘And I took one look, and I said, “Let me get out of here quic *kly 
and go build another school.” And one little lady, Mrs. Dossiar, 
said, “Mr. Shaw, wait a minute.” She said, “You build them and 
we will fill them.” 

Two years later we are adding five rooms to that school. 

Just one other thing, and I am through. The old school buildings 
that were built in 1900 and those that. were built after the First World 
War are no longer suitable and acceptable to the young American 
mother and daddy today for their children. And when they see one 
of these new schools, they want all those old schools either abandoned 
or brought up to date with the rest of them. 

And this remodeling program and replacing these old schools to 
give all of our children a decent school education is the problem of 
all American citizens wherever we find it today. 

Senator Samiru. I gather, Mr, Shaw, you are not advocating birth- 
control provisions in this legislation, then ? 

Mr. Suaw. I am afraid that would be be, late for the people who 
come up to Congress. You mean for the Nation at large, though, 
Senator. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Bigger and better babies is a good motto. 

Mr. Suaw. That is the best industry in America. 

Senator Smiru. I have always been for it in America. 

Mr. Suaw. I think you realize we southerners in America have 
more children per family than any other place in America. 

Senator Purrexy. I am glad to see you gave the Republicans some 
credit, not all the credit, however, for this philosophy of more and 
better babies. We certainly have done a lot of good for the country, 
and I am glad we are helping in that direction, also. 

Chairman Hi. Senator Bender. 

Senator Benper. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if you gentle- 
men, since the Supreme Court decision—what are you doing about 
the Negro children in Georgia ? 

Mr. Suaw. Are you directing your question to me? 

Senator Benper. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Suaw. Senator Bender, I believe you are from Ohio. Long 
before the Supreme Court had made its decision, Muscogee County, 
as part of its postwar period, was attempting to put up schools so 
that no child would be a mile from a school. And I am sure you, 
being from Ohio, have somewhat the same pattern that we do. 

People live in neighborhoods and in the Muscogee County we have 
built good schools in every new neighborhood. Even now we go 
out ahead of the real-estate boys and buy a 20-acre or 30-acre site, and 
then they bring the gas, the water, and all those facilities in the 
homes to us. And in that way people choose the neighborhood they 
want to live in. 
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Senator Benper. You have separate schools? 

Mr. Suaw. We do have separate schools. The State of Georgia 
requires that, Senator Bender. 

Senator Benper. Have you changed your policy in any way at all? 

Mr. Suaw. There has been no change in the State of Georgia 
whatsoever. 

Senator Benper. How are the facilities for Negro children? 

Mr. Suaw. I wish I had brought pictures. We abandoned all those 
1- and 2-teacher schools out there, and they are housed better than 
the whites because they are in new facilities today. 

Senator Benper. Are you going to respect the Supreme Court deci- 
sion or are you going to adopt a private-school system ? 

Mr. Suaw. I am sure you are well enough informed that you know 
an amendment was passed which would give the legislature the right 
to give money to citizens to go to schools of their choice. Now, we 
don’t know what the result of that is going to be. 

Senator Benner. Under the circumstances, then, you would not 
require additional schools under the Federal Government law. How 
could the Federal Government augment your situation or improve 
your condition if you are operating under a legislative enactment 
where you provide for private schools? 

Mr. Suaw. The present amendment provides that school buildings 
can be leased to individuals for operation of schools. 

Senator Benper. Can the Federal Government under such a system 
provide Federal funds in conflict with the law of the land? 

Mr. Suaw. I don’t know what the edict is going to be when it is 
written, and I am sure that the citizens of Georgia will find some 
way to be good citizens like they have always been. I don’t know 
what that solution will be. 

Senator Benner. Of course, you understand that that will be a very 
real problem, and if you are to have Federal aid, in which, of course, 
I believe very strongly—lI believe that Senator Hill’s bill doesn’t go 
far enough. Iam for this program. I am for some program. 

But under the circumstances, we are going to be faced with the 
very real problem of desiring to provide Federal aid, but certainly 
we will not be in a position, operating as we do, with the Court being 
the last word, of providing money for schools in some of the States 
that are adopting this manner of procedure. 

Mr. Suaw. I assure you that f didn't come here to try to predict 
what can or will happen in the future. It was our duty to bring you 
figures and the picture. It is not common to Georgia, it is a national 
problem. 

Senator Benper. You don’t mind my being realistic? 

Mr. Suaw. I certainly do not, Senator. It is a tremendous problem. 

Senator Benver. This committee and every other member of Con- 
gress will be faced with this as a real problem, and we can’t very 
well get away from it. 

Certainly in Ohio we provide schools for all children irrespective 
of race, color or creed, ot we respect the law of the land. 


Certainly we recognize your needs. Certainly you are right in 
coming here and stating your situation, and certainly we are most 
sympathetic. But being realistic, that hits us right between the eyes 
and we are going to have to face it here. 

Mr. Suaw. It is a very serious problem. 
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Senator Benner. And I imagine in any bill that is passed by this 
comunittee or by the Congress, as has been the custom in the past, 
an amendment will be offered, an antisegregation amendment, and 
that will be a part of this legislation. So I might as well be direct 
with you and you might as well understand what our situation is 
here. 

Senator AtLorr. May I ask you a question, Mr. Shaw. 

What is your basis of disbursing the 3 percent tax money that goes 
into the State? 

Mr. SuHaw. You mean the 3 percent sales tax ? 

Senator Atuorr. Yes. 

Mr. SHaw. They have a fund that is based on what they call the 
economic index. It has 7 points in it, and I think the State assistant 
superintendent could better speak to those 7 points that go into the 
economic index. It is really an equalization formula. 

Mr. Purcetn. Senator, 1 judge you are thinking of the process by 
which we are allotted money ¢ 

Senator Au.orr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Purcess. All State revenue is deposited in the general fund 
and appropriated therefrom by the State legislature. So the schools 
receive a lump-sum appropriation, and the State board then budgets 
this lump-sum fund to the various services. 

Senator AuLorr. What I was getting at is the basis of that. What 
is the formula? 

Mr. Purcen,. Are you thinking of the formula to the local adminis- 
trators ¢ 

Senator Atuorr. Yes. Is it all ADA or what? Does it contain 
ad valorem values or what? 

Mr. Purcett. No. In determining the local wealth we use an 
economic index with six factors, such as State income-tax payments, 
effective buying power or per capita income. 

Senator At.orr. Effective buying power ? 

Mr. Purcett. Or per capita income, the amount paid for auto tags 
in the State, what proportion of the total comes from each county 
as a factor of wealth, and we also use the utilities in the various 
counties. 

And at the present time we use property values to the extent of about 
20 percent of the total number, so that property values are considered 
part of the index. 

Senator AtLorr. Population ¢ 

Mr. Purcey. No, sir. 

Senator Atnorr. And ADA? 

Mr. Purcect. ADA is used to determine population; yes, sir. 

Chairman Hiri. Any other questions, gentlemen / 

Senator Purrett. This 3 percent is not earmarked. That goes in 
the general fund? 

Mr. Purceti. That goes in the general fund; yes, sir. 

Chairman Hm. Any other questions! Anything else, Mr. Spray- 
berry ¢ 

Mr. Sprayserry. I have with me Mr. William S. MeMichael, presi- 
dent of the Georgia School Boards Association, who would like to 
make a few brief remarks. 
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Mr. McMicuaet. I am a member of an average education board in 
Georgia. I am also president of the Georgia School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

As president of the Georgia School Boards Association, I represent 
over a thousand members of the local boards of education in the State. 
Since they represent the people in their communities, they are natu- 
rally from all walks of life. 

Through our studies and meetings in all sections of the State, and 
at our annual State meeting last October, we people became fully aware 
of the needs of the children for adequate building in our State. 

At our convention last October the association became thoroughly 
convinced that the Federal Government should give us some assistance 
to carry on our local help. We feel, as board members, that the 
Georgia citizens have studied school needs thoroughly and from a 
practical standpoint. We feel that the people of Georgia have ap- 
proached the limit of their ability and certainly are willing to do 
everything possible at this time. 

We feel that the time has come for the Federal Government to 
cooperate with the State and local communities in providing more 
adequate building for the record increase in our school population. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to make one comment as a 
board member from a local standpoint. We put every dollar that the 
State gave us for building purposes into the colored-school system and 
they are far superior to the schools that we will have. Ours is an 
average-sized town of about six or seven thousand people. We did 
not take a dollar of our State building money for any white schools. 

Chairman How. Anything else? 

Mr. Sprayperry. Mr. John Emberson, superintendent of Catoosa 
County schools. 

Mr. Emperson. We are in the extreme northwest of Georgia and 
adjacent to Chattanooga. We are a residential area, becoming a resi- 
dential area for Chattanooga itself. 

In the past 7 years we have bonded ourselves to the limit. We have 
less than $100,000 bonding ability as of today. We have or have 
contracted for 131 classrooms. Forty-nine of those rooms that we 
have are more than 25 years old. There is not an auditorium in the 
county. We have 1 gymnasium, which is a frame structure, and we 
have it cut up into 8 elementary classrooms now. 

By 1960 if our present rate of growth continues, we will need a 
million and a quarter dollars. Today we need $375,000 additional. 

Chairman Hitz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sprayserry. Mr. Jim Cherry of the De Kalb County schools. 

Mr. Cuerry. Mr. Chairman, I will make this statement very brief. 

From a county school system standpoint, these remarks simply 
document the general statements of a statewide nature made by our 
assistant State school president and our president of the GEA, Mr. 
Paul Sprayberry. 

I am Jim Cherry, superintendent of De Kalb County schools. We 
are not in an area that has been greatly affected by defense work. 
Our school population has grown, Senator, from 10,000 pupils in 1947 
to more than 25,000 today. This great increase is attributed directly 
to three factors. 

First is the improved holding power of the schools, which I believe 
is part of a nationwide pattern. 
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Second is the in-moving of people. You would be interested to 
know that in 1954 our population increased over 17,000 people. 

We sampled the last 2 weeks of the 1954 year. I think we will agree 
that people stay at home during the Christmas holidays, so I don’t 
think there was any inflationary policy working in this. But in those 
2 weeks, Senator, we had 240 families move into the De Kalb School 
District from 25 States and 1 foreign country. They brought with 
them 318 pupils of school age and 118 preschool children. 

I might say, as my good friend, Mr. Shaw said, a lot of those people 
came from good Republican States. 

Then we have a lot of live births. In 1942 De Kalb County gave 
us a crop of babies of 1.929. In 1954 we had an estimated 5,200 live 
births in our county. In the past 12 months our enrollment has in- 
creased 3,200 children. We estimate that the enrollment this year 
will increase another 3,200. 

Now, what has De Kalb done to meet this unprecedented growth ¢ 
We bonded ourselves 100 percent in 1946. We bonded ourselves 100 
percent in 1949. We bonded ourselves 100 percent in 1952. We have 
used 100 percent of the school-building authority program. And at 
the present. time De Kalb County is completing a capital outlay pro- 
gram of $12 million since 1947. 

Now, what is the problem we have today? We need at this time, 
to relieve our overcrowded conditions and to take our children out 
of church buildings and apartment houses, 80 new classrooms. We 
need 100 additional classrooms for the increased enrollment of 3,200, 
and we expect that we will need 100 for the foreseeable future. 

So at this particular time the De Kalb Board of Education is faced 
‘with an annual school problem of capital outlay exceeding $2 million. 
So our problem is twofold, and I hope that this can be reflected in 
the legislation that is considered here. 

We need emergency and immediate relief. If you will give us an 
appropriation, we will be housing De Kalb children in company with 
the school systems of this Nation by September 1956. 

Then we have a continuing need, and so we must have a long-range 
program geared into this immediate emergeney problem that is 
facing us. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hitz. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Purreiy. I would like to ask a question. 

Are these 240 families that you spoke of that moved into De Kalb 
County in the last 2 weeks of December coming in there to engage 
in any particular new industry, or were they attracted there by perhaps 
the purchase of farms, or what brought them to your county? 

r. Cuerry. I might say we are part of the great metropolitan area 
of the city of Atlanta and, of course, we have seen a great expanse 
there in industrial and business activity. That is one factor. 

Of course, that is the clearing hub of many Federal activities, and 
the Federal activities have brought many people to our area. I think 
improved economic opportunities is a factor. 

nator PurtetL. Would it be a proper conclusion, however, to draw 
that these people going down there for employment would help to 
create additional wealth which would add, of course, to the wealth of 
the State? Is that correct? 
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Mr. Cuerry. That is correct. They brought purchasing power 
and, of course, added to the 3-percent sales tax the day they moved in. 
We are making use of that total ability, Senator. 

Chairman Hm. Any other questions ? 

Senator Benper. I might say to the gentleman, he emphasized that 
these Republic: ins: were coming down to Georgia. For every Republi- 

‘an moving into Georgia, we have about five Georgia Democrats mov- 
ing into Ohio; even though they don’t have segregated school in 
Ohio, they keep on voting Democratic. I don’t understand it. 

Chairman Hix. Could it be that some are a little sensitive to this 
migration at this time ? 

Senator Benper. I am just making an observation. 

Senator Purrett. You spoke about the immediate needs. You also 
spoke about a long-range program. Was it your idea that the Fed- 
eral Government should engage in this long-range program by sup- 
plying funds for a long-range program 4 

Mr. Curry. I will speak of the De Kalb school system, and it 
simply documents the able statement of our assistant superintendent 
of schools. 

De Kalb County is raising its assessments at this time. It is increas- 
ing the property assessments, which will increase our bonding ability. 

Now, Senator, that is in addition to the increase that will come to 
us from these new property establishments, from these new families. 
Our increased assessment, plus the influx of new wealth, will take care 
of less than 25 percent annually of our school needs. 

As to the State of Georgia, we have already used the maximum of 
their ability in De Kalb C ‘ounty, and so we are confronted with the 
question of where the revenue is coming from — approximately 60 
to 70 percent of our needs for the next several yea 

Senator Purrein. So that you really look forw ard to solvi ing your 
problem one way anyway, by the continued need of Federal funds, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Yes, sir. Definitely there are two parts to the prob- 
lem, the immediate and emergency need, and the continuing need for 
not only De Kalb, but that America is going to face certainly for the 
next 7 or 8 years. We can document that far ahead. The children 
are already here. 

Senator Purreiy. To get into some basic philosophy there, of course, 
you will agree with me the Federal Government cannot create a dol- 
lar’s worth of wealth. The Federal Government can only get that 
wealth from the States and citizens thereof who are producing it. 

Therefore, the only way the Federal Government can get this 
money—I am talking now not of your emergency but of your long- 
range problem—the “only way the Federal Government can get it, 
therefor e, is going into the State, preempting the fields of taxation 
practically and then rechanneling money. Is it your idea that is the 
way it should be done for long-range planning for school construction 
and school operation ? 

Mr. Cuerry. I would state, sir, that that is the way it is being done 
at this time. 

Senator Purreru. I realize that. I wondered what your thinking 
was as to what it should be in the long-range plan ¢ 
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Mr. Cuerrry. It is going to be necessary that we create or make 
available for the schools in De Kalb C ounty, the State of Georgia, and 
this Nation a fair share of the increased wealth and income of our 
people wherever that is, and De Kalb has a fair share of it, but we 
have many economic variables in our own State and among the several] 
States. 

As I see it, we are going to have to make available to these addi- 
tional children a fair share of the increased wealth of this Nation 
which is reflected in the income of the families of this Nation. 

Senator Purreit.. So that you feel if perhaps the Federal Gov- 
ernment found itself at some time, some way was found in which 
the Federal Government would perhaps remove itself from certain 
fields of taxation, you feel that even then that the State itself, assum- 
ing that they were permitted then to do their taxing at the State 
level, that even then they would need some additional Federal aid ¢ 
Or to put it another way, they would need from the 47 other States 
or the portion of them that are so-called wealthy States? Is that 
your philosophy ¢ 

Chairman Hinz. Mr. Purcell, who handles the finances of the State, 
wants to answer that. 

Mr. Purcett. If 1 may, Senator, I would like to point out that 
the State of Georgia now receives in the neighborhood of 70 millions 
of Federal funds. . 

Much of it is on a matching basis, and in meeting the requirements 
for highway funds and for welfare and m: iny other grants that come 
to us in the way of Federal funds, more and more of our State re- 
sources are used. It makes it increasingly difficult for us to get a 
sufficient amount of money at the State level to meet these needs in 
the field of education. 

Senator Pcrre.. Isn’t one of the reasons for it, you feel or many 
people feel, that the Federal Government has preempted the field 
of taxation, and therefore that you have no way of adding at the 
State level additional moneys ¢ 

But if the Federal Government, for instance, were to relinquish 
its what you might eall preempted position, do you feel then that 
you could take care of your own long-range school plans, or do 
you feel that you still must come back to the Federal Government, 
would have to come back to the Federal Government, for help from 
the other 47 States? 

Mr. Purcexu. Senator, if we were relieved of $100 million of the 
$700 million that we send to the United States Government in income 
tax, we might be able to do more in our State. 

Senator Purre... In other words, you feel if the Federal Govern- 
ment got out of the field of taxation to the extent it is in, you feel 
that you might, if such a thing could come about, be able to take 
care of your own educational problems; is that correct ? 

Mr. Purcety. Not to the fullest extent; no, sir. 

Senator Pcrre... You feel in any event you would need additional 
funds from the Federal Gov ernment which must be channeled from 
all of the 48 States; is that correct / 

Mr. Purceii. Yes, sir. We feel that educational facilities merit 
the same consideration as road facilities and others, and if there are 
funds coming in on a matching basis, education should share as well. 

Chairman Hitz. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 
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Senator Benver. However, in the matter of that problem that I 
emphasized here, you are aware in fact that Congress will be faced 
with the problem of an amendment providing for nonsegregated 
schools, and we will have that problem immediately, and under the 
circumstances you will have that to face? 

Mr. Cuerry. Senator, if I might observe, we are going to need to 
house the children of this Nation regardless of the policy of operating 
the schools. 

Now, without any effort, Mr. Chairman, of course, to imply any- 
thing but the highest of patriotic feelings toward our Government, 
I would say that the position of the DeKalb board definitely and for 
the foreseeable future—and I think it represents our Southern think- 
ing, and more than that I believe it represents a nationwide pattern— 
we intend to maintain equal and separate schools. 

But regardless of what the policy of operation is, these additional 
children must be housed. They are a national responsibility, as it has 
so well been said by, I believe, the Senator sitting here. They are 
our responsibility, and combining them would not decrease the num- 
bers. It would not affect the number that had to be house at all. 

Chairman Hix. Mr. Sprayberry, I want to thank you and all of 
you gentlemen from Georgia for the very excellent presentation you 
have made here this morning. 

You have brought us some facts, given us some pictures, that I 
think will be tremendously helpful to this committee. As your 
neighbor from Alabama, I want to say I am very proud of you and 
am glad to have had you. 

Mr. Sprayserry. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate 
your giving us this time. 

Chairman Hux. Senator Anderson, will you come forward, please. 

We have with us our colleague from New Mexico, Senator Anderson. 
Senator, would you like to put your statement in the record in full 
and then summarize it? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 


Senator Anperson. I think, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me 
to do it, I would like to put my statement in full in the record and 
reduce very much my comments. 

I happen to be enjoying one of those very nice colds that people 
occasionally get. I have got 2 or 3 hours of a hearing this afternoon 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Chairman Hu. We will be very happy then, Senator, without 
objection, to place your statement in full in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Senator Anderson is as 
follows:) 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to make only a short statement at this time in support 
of pending legislation that would provide emergency Federal financial assistance 
to the States and Territories in the construction of urgently needed public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities. 

There is no public-service area today which stands in greater need of financial 
reappraisal than the field of public education. No area relates more: directly 
or more basically to our local and national well-being. There are few public 
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service areas where the temptation to maintain taxes at existing levels is so 
great. Many taxpayers, see in school elections one of the few direct opportuni 
ties to hold down tax expenditures. This, no doubt, is brought about because 
educational expenditures have risen so sharply in the past few years, and there 
being an inclination for the individual to vote an automatic “no” when it comes 
to voting additional taxes. 

Like all Americans, we are: anxious to see that every child gets a good start 
and has a fair chance in life. Our children are going to meet problems more 
complicated than you and I had to face, and the first 12 years of their schooling 
is the most important in their lives in giving them the basic education and 
understanding that will be needed to cope with these problems. While requiring 
those who teach our chidren to have higher requirements year after year, we 
have done very little to revise our method of financing the construction of ade- 
quate modern facilities to keep pace with the advancement in the qualifications 
of those who teach, and as a result, we are not providing them with the buildings 
and equipment that are commensurate with required standards... Public-school 
education and its financing must be constantly reappraised if we are going 
to keep it abreast of the changing times. 

I know a great deal of argument and information will be brought before this 
committee to show the merits of the proposed legislation or to point out its weak- 
nesses and show what might be done to improve it. Therefore, I will not spend 
any time in discussing the technicalities of the bill, but I do want to point ovt 
the importance and need of this legislation in getting us started, even if be- 
latedly, on a program of bringing our educational facilities up to what they should 
be and to provide assistance to those areas not financially able to do the job alone 

I do not want to be considered as indicating that the problem is any worse 
in my State of New Mexico than in some of the other States, but because of 
conditions in New Mexico and my familiarity with them, I think I can use it as 
a good example of just what has happened in our financing of public-school con- 
struction, and show why some areas are so far behind others in providing for 
their needs. 

New Mexico got off to a bad start when her Territorial legislature in 1856 
enacted a law to provide public tax-supported schools. The law met with so much 
public hostility that it was repealed. It was 40 years later before we could get 
going. Since that time, we have made some real progress. We spend more of our 
State income for schools than any other State—our teachers are among the 
highest paid in the Nation—and our teacher retirement plan is about the best 
in the Nation. 

However, we are behind in our school buildings. In some towns and cities, 
notably Albuquerque, Las Cruces, Alamogordo, and Roswell, there are pretty 
good school plants, thanks to $12 miilion contributed by the Federal Government 
toward construction costs. Those towns and cities received aid because the 
Federal Governhnient put airfields and military installations nearby and over- 
crowded the school system. But in other areas, we have been less fortunate. 

To illustrate our problem, let me direct your attention to some of the specific 
needs and situations in different counties in New Mexico. For instance, take Rio 
Arriba County in the northern part of the State; it is low in per capita real- 
estate value essentially because there is very little corporate or industrial wealth 
within its area. The terrain is rough, parts of it are mountainous, and because 
of road and weather conditions, consolidation is made very difficult. There are 
at the present time 5,041 pupils in school attendance in Rio Arriba County, which 
has a per capita pupil real-estate assessment of only $1,995. Comparing this with 
the $15,167 real property assessment value per pupil in Lea County, which just 
barely keeps up with its school building construction needs, gives some idea of 
the problem confronted in Rio Arriba County. 

Last winter, a little girl from northern New Mexico wrote us in the Senate 
that her school had no stove, and when it was real cold she couldn’t go to school. 
She said she prayed for a stove, because she so wanted to complete her education. 
It is hard for us to realize that such conditions exist. This is not the only county 
in the country where children attend school under this or similar handicaps. 
These conditions must be vastly improved. 

Some type of outside assistance is an absolute essential if the school-building 
conditions in Rio Arriba, Taos, and counties in similar circumstances are ever 
to be improved. It is my opinion that this assistance must come from the Fed- 
eral Government, becanse New Mexico, although a somewhat lower than average 
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income State, is carrying a heavy school burden when we consider the following 
factors: 

1. Heavy Government ownership of tax-free property within the State. 

2. Rapidly growing federally impacted areas. 

3. Steady transition of Indian education from Indian schools to the 
public schools. 

4. Rapid shifting of the population from rural to urban areas. 

5. Low income, mountainous areas, as just described. 

The New Mexico Education Association research division has prepared a map 
of New Mexico, showing the assessed property values backing each child in 
average daily attendance throughout the counties of New Mexico for 1953-54. 
I have attached a copy of this map for the files of the committee as exhibit A. 

These figures more or less reflect the relative ability of each county to con- 
struct and maintain school buildings through bond issues and direct charges. 
I think I should point out in this connection the types of counties where the 
building problem is acute: 

1. The rapidly growing, impacted areas, due to Federal and industrial 
activity, such as areas in Bernalillo, Otero, San Juan, and Lea Counties. 

2. Areas where education for large numbers of Indian children is becoming 
the responsibility of the public schools, such as McKinley and parts of San 
Juan County. 

3. Low-income areas, because of the fact that very little corporate or 
industrial wealth now exists, such as Rio Arriba and Taos Counties previ- 
ously mentioned. 

This map, in its implications, cannot be considered all-inclusive because of 
several factors. For instance, Los Alamos County, while low in assessed value, 
is supported by the Atomie Energy Commission for s¢hool-building construction 
purposes; Harding County, on the other hand, while showing high in assessed 
value per child, does so because of the very low school population. There is 
also a vast difference in per capita wealth among school districts within cer- 
tain counties. 

I have given the above information in order to picture as briefly as T could, 
the need of financial assistance in the low-income counties. Our low-income 
low-tax-value counties are not the only ones that need assistance. I would like 
to take the case of Bernalillo County in which our largest city, Albuquerque, 
is located, and which is congested by reason of Atomic Energy and Air Force 
installations. I have been furnished several tables, marked “Exhibits B, C, D, 
E. F. and G.” showing the congestion in the schools and the use being made 
of makeshift buildings as well as the limits to which the city has gone in bonding 
itself to do what it could in its own behalf. These I will leave with the com- 
mittee for study: however, I want to point out one or two items on these tables. 
A summary of the buildings in use and students being housed shows that even 
with the use of 149 makeshift buildings, and based on a 25-pupil per standard 
classroom, Albuquerque would have 6,909 unhoused pupils. The school census 
shows that the school population has increased from 13,334 in 1945, to 44,690 in 
1954. Each year the city has voted bonds to the limit allowed by law. So you 
see that while even the wealthier, higher income counties are doing their best 
to meet the need with some Federal help, there is still a great need for assistance. 

New Mexico, like many other States, has carried her educational responsibility 
in an admirable manner, but insofar as buildings are concerned, her property 
values are not sufficient to warrant a State building fund, such as is available 
in some of the wealthy States. 

We must start somewhere to provide suitable and adequate buildings and 
facilities for the children in our schools. I do not believe we can delay any 
longer, or we will be so far behind we will never be able to catch up. I think 
the proposed legislation is a good start toward solving our school problems. It 
may need some perfecting work by your committee. The important thing is 
that we do something quickly. I hope the committee will be able to report a bill 
for early action by the Congress. 
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Exuisit A 
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ExnHisiT B 


Albuquerque public schools, Albuquerque, 


N. Mea.: List of all buildings being 


used for school purposes 





Name of building 











jiesmeu Date ieeenel 
Highland High School. --- -- 

Valley High School____.....---- 
Garfield Junior High School. ---- 
Jefferson Junior High School... -_-...........------.----- 
Lincoln Junior High School. - - -_- 

Monroe Junior High School 


Ernie Pyle Junior High School__..._-.----.----- 


Washington Junior High School_----..---- 
Wilson Junior High School cutee as’ 
Alameda Elementary School. - - -- See. neaeidaal 
Alvarado Elementary School 

Atrisco Elementary School. .--......--..-.--.-------.-- 
Bandelier Elementary School 
Barcelona Elemen 
Bel-Air Elementary 


Erik hhh anahiniie ae ondoiall 
he mere om caaied | 
Kit Carson Elementary School _---.-.......-.-.------- | 
Coronado Elementary School at 





Cortez Elementary School aah ale Pctbik aschighanale 
Duranes Elementary School... -..-......---------------- 1 
East San Jose Elementary School. wencenmeee] 


Emerson Elementary School. -- --- 
Eugene Field Elementary School_- 
Five Points Elementary School_---- 
Griegos Elementary School_----.-...........---------.- 
Hawthorne Elementary School-_-.--.......----.------- } 
Inez Elementary School !.._......-..-......-.--.-.---.-- 
La Luz Elementary School...............-...--..-..--} 
La Mesa Elementary School | 
Lavaland Elementary School__-...-........-.-.------- 
Longfellow Elementary School _.-.---...-.....-.---.--- 
Los Padillas Elementary School. -- 
Lowell Elementary School ___.---- 
MacArthur Elementary School__---------- 
John Marshall Elementary School 
Mission Elementary School ---.-.-- 
Monte Vista Elementary School 
Montezuma Elementary School 
A. Montoya Elementary School 


Old Armijo Elementary School... --........--.-..----.- oil 
Old Town Elementary School. -_...........-.--.----- 5 
Pajarito Elementary School. .............-...---..-..- 
Ranchos Elementary School... _........-.-.--------- i 
Sandia Base Elementary School_..........--...------- 
Santa Barbara Elementary School__..........--.---.--- 
Sombra del Monte Elementary School 
Stronghurst Elementary School 
Mark Twain Elementary School. --.--....-.-..-------} 
University Heights Elementary School 
Valle Vista Elementary School. -_-..........-..-.------ 
Lew Wallace Elementary School ---............---.---.-- 
West San Jose Elementary School... ...........----.-- 
Wherry Elementary School..........-- eaiaas cipieeiaamaele 
Whittier Elementary School 
Zin Bilemnentery Benes . oink kc a cncsceeccccsisccses- 


ic ace anis 








| | i 
- Make- | Normal | ®@!° I 
Regular | Special shift capacity aut 33 
| 1954 
52| 21 | 19| 1,895 2, 166 
43 | 7 4 | 1, 250 1, 895 
Mion se 1, 125 1, 298 
13 | 2 2} 375 924 
21 2 5 575 936 
20 | 4 2 | 800 862 
18 6 | 8 | 600 | 1, 085 
22 | 5} 1 | 675 | 951 
38 | 5 |-- -| 1,075 | 905 
18 Of 600 7 
9 | -aa}--s2--205- 225 | 320 
9 | . 1} 225 281 
16 |. | 1} 400 71 
23 ee. 5 | 575 758 
14 i 350 524 
20 | Scent 10 | 500 994 
et eis 6 300 564 
16 | i ates 425 566 
06 boo. 4 oe 500 424 
15 | ~ 1 375 475 
17 | <2 4 425 619 
2 | pada biecual, 550 7 
13 04s. .-tonaad 350 341 
ts 3 275 455 
ee s: 2 375 518 
soca bib stein 250 321 
12 CE AEST 4 300 637 
Gs endiaad 8 200 529 
hese 2 550 463 
hog. - 25 6 450 872 
Bp Ve adpudgh clase 275 368 
Oh ue 150 163 
Biante ous 200 170 
OB ibanituslsoesu auc 300 359 
Oe dik cde 375 341 
a eae 200 310 
12 |. ae: tes 300 409 
10 2 | 1 | 300 330 
ee 3 225 161 
7] ! 2 175 241 
Peis ss.ceib 4 | 125 321 
Aa 1 | 250 314 
4 | eat ae | 4) 100 235 
BA So ipih Se | 1 | 350 | 548 
Bi h4s-<ee Ros ia 425 | 423 
10 |-------- 1 | 224 
| See 18 250 | 897 
8 j-..-...- 3 | 450 | 712 
Re a ci 525 432 
9 | ———E 225 221 
S4ccss=2e7 6 | 200 386 
16 | {ae 425 661 
ae foe areeil 300 | 422 
20 | 7 a 525 537 
teeta 4 450 712 
18 |-------- 6 450 721 
922 64 | 149 | 24,650! 34,184 
i 





1 On military reservation. 


Norte.—Classrooms under construction, 2,625; normal capacity of all school buildings in use and under 


construction, 27,275; current enrollment, Ist 20-day 


period, 34,184. Based on 25 pupils per standard class- 


room, this would leave a total of 6,909 unhoused pupils or 20.211 percent (276 rooms). 
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Exursir C 


Albuquerque public schools, Albuquerque, N. Mez.: Pupils whose parents work 
on Federal reservations: 305 (A)—2 


Average 
daily mem- 
bership 
1953-4 


Actual mem 


‘stimated 
hership to Estimated 


June 1056 


Sandia Base . : ad ; 3, 78 
Kirtland Air Force Base __- ; 1, 205 
Veterans’ Administration hospital. ..........- . 230 
Albuquerque Indian School___..............-- 32 
Indian Sanatorium, Albuquerque _.....----- a 14 
U. 8. Courthouse, Albuquerque ; ny 


EE NID Aon cnidbbtnenzencineces 
Treasury Department... . 
Sa 
Department of Interior. ..............-- 
General Services Administration 
Immigration Service i 

Fish and Wildlife __. 


a teens A tes 


Exuisit D 


Albuquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque, N. Mer.: Bond issues approved 
since 1950 


_.. $1, 100, 000 
_. 1,000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

800, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1, 200, 000 


Exursrr E 


Albuquerque public schools, Albuquerque, N. Mezx.: Information on family hous- 
ing to be provided and occupied before close of school year 1955-56 


} 
Name or description of project; give application number Nussber 
P p Foderal ; PI Ownership _—_ 


(1) (2) 


ee NG i i ik did hs eno ih 5. Leet eh dh) | American Builders -- 


hae 


=J<2-.-60 : 

| Dale Bellamah 
Mesa Village addition Chapman. 
Snow Heights addition | Horizon Homes, Inc- 
Vista Belmonte addition | E. J. Mankin 
Or SII S, .in ind bd nits neon cane Boe 
Rockheath Park No. 1 | Weeks___- 
Snow Heights_-__- Edward H. Snow 

|; Mossman Construction Co 
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Exureir F 


Albuquerque public schools, Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 
Jan, 25, 1955 


School census report, 


School census reported June 1— Total 
a ae a hain ones eotegsaieitmpeentnnn 13, 334 
BO. 265k ac a i a i ae 
a aie 20,207 
a a a les so a aepbulienniatansal. i an 
i Bee sd bien entities a ee ee ee 24, 012 
i a acc ati as he germnanetan dens neitiaenienenieeioennenannahinls MIDIS aati 34, 402 
a ct niahanceeitaiae aad aee ee ane 85, 586 
is re a atest ee cemaiineninnsasuhenieipninavenenigteeneeeainnntidameniial 37,7 
aaa a capecege areniemeteeesinlit imecnnasi tng Sar novgahy Te 
I Dadi lh ccs hamlet hah Aa iain das cit nis alge Sige eae el te eae 44. 690 


Exuisit G 


Board of education, city of Albuquerque, N. Mer.: Estimate of new construction 
of school amano that might be eligible under Public Law 815, as amended 


Number aa 
Project No. Location of school of class- Estimated 
; : cost 
rooms 
A. Juan Tabo Road Elementary_... Juan Tabo Rd. north of Candelaria Rd 12 $210, 000 
B. Valle Vista Elementary Addi- 1700 Mae Ave. SW__-. 10 180, 000 
tion. 
C. Mission Elenentary Addition...| 725 Mission Ave. NE__. 10 180, 000 
D. West Mesa (junior high) 57 oth St. and Glenrio Rd__- 24 450, 000 
E. Kit Carson Elementary Addi- 1730 Valdora Dr. SW_-- 10 180, 000 
tion. 
F, East Mesa Elementary Addi- | East of Juan Tabo Rd. and south of San 12 210, 000 
tion. Jacinto Blvd. } 
G. East Mesa (junior high) East of Eubank Dr. and south of Indian | 24 450, 000 
School Rd. 
H. South Valley (senior high) -.-- Arenal Rd. between Isleta Drain and Arenal 45 950, 000 
Rd. 
I. South Eubank Drive (elemen- | Eubank Dr. and Acoma Rd. SE_-_------_- 12 210, 000 
tary). | 
J. Southwest Mesa Elementary....| Between Bataan and Yerba on Eucariz----_| 10 | 180, 000 
K, South Valley Elementary | Southeast corner sec. 11, north of Lake Rd. 12 210, 000 
kd de | sR a Saal | 3,410,000 
' | 


Senator Anperson. I have made some points as to why I think we 
continue to need assistance in aid in this matter, as to why these 
impacted areas still present problems. 

I tried to point to an example of one of our rural counties where 
the per capita wealth is about $1,900 per person, and contrast that 
to an oil county where the per capita wealth is $15,000 per person. 
The oil county is hardly able to keep up with its school needs, and I 
know the tremendous problem there is in 2 or 3 of the rural areas 
of the State where they simply have never been able to find funds 
= education. 

go back merely to that part of the history of our State when the 
ce of this country marched into it when they established the Car- 
ney Code and tried to begin operations, and said whether there should 
be public schools, and then there was an outcry and they decided there 
wouldn’t be public schools, and we sat there for 40 years, from 1856 
to 1896, without public schools. It was then too late to get them 


started on the same basis with the other States of the Union. 
needed a great deal of help. 


We 
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We have had some help, and it is my fervent prayer that we have 
a chance to have that help continued. 

I appreciate the courtesy of being able to merely put that state- 
ment im the record and save myself the afternoon’s work. 

Chairman Hitt. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate 
your coming. 

Senator Smitn. Glad to see you here, Senator. You are always 
welcome. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Senator Purreis. May I express the hope, Senator, that that cold 
that you are suffering from will very quickly be cured. 

Chairman Hin. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. George Guernsey, associate director in charge of education, 
department of education and research, CIO. 

Will you come around, Mr. Guernsey. You do not have copies of 
your statement, Mr. Guernsey / 

Mr. Gurrnsey. No. I have one copy for the reporter. 

Chairman Hitt. Will you proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR IN 
CHARGE OF EDUCATION OF THE CIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Guernsry. My name is George T. Guernsey. I am associate 
director in charge of education of the CIO department of education 
and research. 

I would like to thank the committee for the opportunity to give 


you a short statement on the position of the CIO. We gave a rather 
lengthy statement before the Cooper committee in the spring of last 
year on this same problem. 

I have been engaged in various types of educational work for the 
past 19 years, 10 of which have been spent as associate director in 
charge of education for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

During these 10 years, I have had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in hundreds of CEO institutes and conferences im all parts of the 
country and can say without fear of contradiction that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of CIO are in favor of higher pay fo 
teachers and support Federal aid to education in this field. They are 
strong in opposition to those groups that have attempted to cripple 
teachers in their job of helping seas tray to examine all points of view 
on controversial problems. From firsthand knowledge, they know the 
tremendous growing shortage of classroom space in the United States. 
They vigorously support Federal aid for school construction. 

Several years ago, the CLO endorsed a Federal aid for school con- 
struction program which would have provided $3 billion over a 5- 

ear period 

Chairman Hiuz. Three hundred million? 

Mr. Guernsry. Three billion dollars over a 5-year period for grants- 
in-aid to the States. This money would have built by now tens of 
thousands of classrooms which would be operating today to relieve 
the terrific overcrowding which we find in almost every school system 
in the United States. 
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At its most recent convention in Los Angeles held December 1954 
the highest CIO policy body pointed out that— 


the United States school-facilities survey on need for additional classrooms found 
that as of September 1952.we needed 312,000 more classrooms in which to house 
8,881,360 pupils. The estimated cost of these classrooms is between $10 and 
$12 billion. We can be grateful that the Members of.the Slst Congress passed 
the legislation which made possible and provided $3 million for the most com- 
plete study of school-building facilities in the United States that has ever been 
made. 

Many State groups, stimulated by the survey of school building needs and by 
the tremendous public interest in creating programs to overcome this educa- 
tional deficit, have prepared their own analysis of the problem and have taken 
it to the people of their States. 

In Ohio, a group of lay citizens, representing a cross section of our society, 
including the State CIO, joined together in the Ohio School Affairs Roundtable 
to study school construction needs and analyzed the tax resources available. 
The group found that as of September 1952 it would take $342 million worth 
of new school buildings to put ever child of schoo] age in Ohio in a classroom 
of not more than 30 pupils. The group also estimated that $70 million of this 
would have to come from sources other than State and local tax revenues. 
Many State groups have prepared adequate surveys of their school-building 
needs, and the new school-facilities study will give us ample statistical material 
on which to base our Federal-aid program. 

The tremendous increase in school population is moving up the scale. It is 
beginning to hit senior-high-school levels. This, of course, means a tremendous 
expansion of the school-building program at the high-school level. 

Some say, “Let the States finance schoo] building.” Out of $10.6 billion 
needed for school construction in the United States today, it is possible for the 
local school districts to furnish $5.9 billion. The survey indicates that only 2 of 
the 43 States reporting could obtain under existing laws and practices enough 
resources to meet their current capital-outlay needs. Fourteen States could 
provide less than 50 percent, 9 States less than 30 percent, and 5 States less 
than 20 percent. 


Se is the end of the quote from the CIO convention resolution 
of 1954. 

The 83d Congress saw a valiant attempt made by Republican Sena- 
tor Cooper, of Kentucky, and many of the Democratic Senators sup- 
porting S. 5 to meet the school-construction program by passing a 
Federal-aid for school construction bill. However, the combined op- 
— of the Eisenhower administration itself and especially the 

ecretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
well as the National Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce saw Senator Cooper’s bill fail even 
though it was reported out of committee late in the session of the 83d 
Congress. 

No longer can any Senator or Representative say that we do not 
need Federal aid for school construction if he wishes every school 
child to have an adequate classroom. The classroom shortage today 
is approaching 400,000. There is only one method by which we can 
hope to finance the hundreds of thousands of classrooms which our 
children need. We must pass in this session of Congress a bill of the 
type which Senator Hill and his colleagues have introduced. Any 
Federal-aid program in the field of school construction ought to allo- 
cate at least one-half billion dollars a year and ought to make these 
grants-in-aid to the States through the normal educational offices of 
the States, making full use of the United States Office of Education 
in this program. 

The Eisenhower administration has stalled for 2 long years on 
meeting the problems of our increasingly overcrowded schools. The 
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quality of education, because of the increased overcrowding, has con- 
tinued to decline. To postpone effective action in the 84th Congress 
betrays the interest of every schoolchild in the United States. 

We in the CIO hope this committee will act immediately and begin 
to meet the needs of millions of school children in the United States. 
As Walter Reuther, president of the CLO, has said: 

If the school fail because we fail the schools, none of us, rich or poor, will be 
able to buy our way out of the century we live in or out of the challenge it offers 
That challenge is to make democracy work and to make democracy possible, not 
just in a privileged and barricaded corner of the world but in all the underde- 
veloped and underprivileged sectors—wherever, in short, democracy’s promise 
has too far outrun its performance. 

Chairman Hix. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Senator Purret.. I would like to make a remark. Since you saw 
fit, sir, and certainly you have the right to do it, to remark or to point 
out in your statement that it has the backing of Senator Cooper and 
many Democratic members, may I point out “what the history of that 
bill was? 

I think it is interesting to you because apparently you haven't fol- 
lowed it, and it will be good, I think, to have in the record. 

That bill was reported out of this committee unanimously. The 
committee consisted of one more Republican member than Democratic 
members. It got on the floor. 

It was objected to on the Consent Calendar by, since you injected 
this question of politics, it was objected to by the Democratic calendar 
committee, and when it finally was called for after three times being 
up on the Consent Calendar, it was then objected to by a Member who 
is not a member of the Republican Party. So I think it is well to 
point out that it came out of a committee that had one more Republi- 

can than it had Democrats on it. It was reported unanimously. 

And as I said before, it was held up by the calendar committee’s 
objection on the part of the calendar committee for three calendar 
calls. 

I only mention it because you pointed out that Senator Cooper, 
who was a Republican, and Democratic Members favored it. I thought 
you ought to know the history of the bill. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Guernsey, you wouldn’t object to the President 
coming out with a program that would provide for immediate relief 
in this respect, would you, because he is a Republican ? 

Mr. Guernsey. No. I hope he will, and I am looking forward with 
interest to his message of February 15. 

Senator Benper. I point this out because you emphasized that the 
administration had stalled. Obviously the administration isn’t the 
Congress. That is the administration, and I don’t believe you have 
any evidence to substantiate your statment that they were stalling in 
any respect. Do you come from Ohio, sir? 

Mr. Guernsey. No, sir; I live in Maryland. 

Senator Benper. Well, you are offering testimony about Ohio. Are 
you aware of the controversy that took place involving the Governor 
of Ohio and the legislature as the result of the Governor’s veto of 
certain legislation which would have provided relief ? 

Mr. Guernsey. A little, not too much. 


58250—55——13 
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Senator Benper. So that you are not expert in testifying as to the 
facts concerning the situation in Ohio to enable you to make the 
observation which you did? 

Mr. Guernsey. There were broad groups that got together and 
studied this problem of school construction. One of the issues here 
is how much study is necessary on State problems before we can intel- 
ligently begin to allocate Federal funds to the States in the school- 
construction field. 

We have many evidences that on a State basis educators, PTA’s, 
labor groups, a wide cross section of the citizens of each State are 
aware of the school-construction needs in their States. 

I would have to point out that I think the White House Conference 
on Education was unfortunately used to keep people from being too 
concerned about the passage of a Federal-aid-to-school-construction 
bill in the last session of Congress. This is an interpretation; others 
may have other interpretations. 

Senator Benner. Now, Mr. Guernsey, would you think it right to 
enact this type of legislation without including as a condition for re- 
ceiving this aid that the State take the necessary measures to imple- 
ment the Supreme Court’s decision on desegregation ? 

Mr. Gurensey. I think the CIO resolution at the last convention— 
and I would like to send you the exact wording of it—does indicate 
that Federal aid ought not to go to school districts or areas that are in 
direct opposition to the Supreme Court decision and refuse to obey it. 

Senator Benper. Then your position in the CIO would be that all 
these witnesses that are emphasizing the condition that exists in some 
of these southern areas should not receive aid ? 

Mr. Guernsey. I would like to send you the exact. wording of it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FEDERAL A1p WILL HELP SmMootm Way FoR INTEGRATION 


The recent Supreme Court decision outlawing segregated schools places a 
special requirement on the 84th Congress to provide Federal funds so that good 
schools can be made available to white and Negro children in those States where 
the Supreme Court decision now requires integration. Certainly, an adequate 
program for Federal aid for school construction and an adequate general 
Federal-aid program to increase the quality of teaching would be a tremendous 
help in working out the integration process in an orderly fashion. 

3. In all Federal legislation dealing with education, aid only to school districts 
operating in compliance with the Supreme Court decisions outlawing segregated 
schools. 

Senator Benper. What is your opinion about that? 

Mr. Guernsey. I would rather send you the CIO’s position. 

Senator Brenper. The CIO is testifying through you. You are 
their agent today. How do you feel about it? 

Mr. Guernsey. I would say that districts and States that refuse 
to obey the Supreme Court decision in the courts should not receive aid. 
Senator Benper. Are you a resident of any neighboring State? 

Mr. Guernsey. I am a resident of the State of Maryland. 

Senator Benper. Do they have separate schools there? 

Mr. Guernsey. They do except in Baltimore. 

Senator Benper. Do you object to it? Have you appeared before 
the board of education, before your own school board? Have you 
raised your voice in opposition to this practice ? 
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Mr. Guernsey. I am chairman of the Montgomery County PTA 
committee on integrating. It has worked for the last 9 months with 
a board committee on this problem. I have worked with the parents 
in the county, attempting to prepare the county for integration. — 

Senator Benper. This isn’t a stalling effort. This is an effort being 
made to—— 

Mr. Guernsey. To have the school board obey the Supreme Court 
decision. 

Senator Purrex. I would like to say two things. No. 1, while you 
couldn’t, of course, give us verbatim what the resolution was, you 
have given us, have you not, the sense of the resolution ¢ 

Mr. Guernsey. The sense of it. 

Senator Purret,. Which was that you are against Federal aid go- 
ing to those States in which segregation would be practiced; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Guernsey. No. 

Senator Purreti. Will you state what the sense of your resolution 
was / 

Mr. Guernsey. I think the sense of it was that where a State or a 
school district is in opposition to the Supreme Court ruling actively, 
that they would be denied Federal aid. 

Senator Purreii. If they didn’t conform, in other words, to the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Now one more thing I think it would be interesting for the record 
to know. While you indicated that you thought there was some stall- 
ing at the administrative level, let me point out that last year when 
that original bill came out, it called for $75 million. After confer- 
ences with the administration, that amount was jumped to $250 mil- 
lion. Did you know that? 

Mr. GuERNSEY. Yes. 

Senator Purre.it. Would you call that a stalling action? 

Mr. Guernsey. I think my interpretation will have to stand. 

Senator Purret.. In other words, a jump from $75 million to $250 
million would still be considered a stalling action ? 

Mr. Guernsey. I think I have indicated in my testimony, that we 
consider anything less than half a billion dollars to be inadequate in 
the school-construction field. 

Senator Purret.. Then you would say this was less stalling than at 
$75 million ¢ 

Mr. Guernsey. I would tend to agree with that. 

Senator Benner. How many school districts are there in the United 
States, would you say? 

Mr. Guernsey. Iam sorry. I don’t know. 

Senator Benper. Well, how far would $500 million or a half billion 
do!lars go when spread over the entire United States in helping to 
solve this problem ? 

Mr. Guernsey. I think a classroom would cost $30,000 roughly. 
The Federal funds would build enough classrooms to house 500,000 
pupils. 

Seti Benver. Did you know there are 70,000 school districts in 
the United States? 

Mr. Guernsey. I think it is quite clear that this would give signifi- 
‘ant help. If you could work out a bill with a larger grant the CIO 
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would be glad to support it. We are interested in a long-range school- 
construction program. 

Senator Benper. You would support it even if the administration 
were to propose it? 

Mr. Guernsey. We would. 

Senator Benper. That is victory 1 today. 

Mr. Guernsty. We would support any bill that helped to meet the 
needs of the millions of youngsters in the United States today who 
are not being adequately housed in classrooms, any kind of a bill 
that begins to make a significant effort. 

{ don’t see much hope of getting this moving too fast. Personally 
I would like to see it move much faster. As I indicated, the CIO al- 
ready endorsed some years ago a program of $3 billion of grants-in-aid 
to the States to be spread over a 5-year period. 

I think that had the CIO’s program been followed and classrooms 
built, we would be a stronger nation today, our children would be 
getting a more adequate education. Looking back, I think this was a 
sound program when it was proposed. 

Senator Purreti, Am I correct, then, in assuming that you are not 
wedded to any one particular plan. You would like to see, however, 
what we all want to see: this:immediate pressing problem solved in 
some way. You are not wedded to any particular plan; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Guernsey. We are wedded certainly to immediate action 
around a program comparable to the Hill bill as an emergency plan, 
and then we certainly are convinced that this is not enough. There is 
a need for a long-range program in this field. When you look at 
600,000 classrooms that will be needed by 1960, I think we can all put 
our shoulders to the wheel on local and State and on Federal finance 
to solve this problem. 

Senator PurretL. Now you will agree with me, will you not, that 
whatever plan has been proposed—and there have been several—or 
whatever plans might be proposed when we talk about the rapidity 
with which they can be accomplished—and I am all for it and I 
think all the members of this committee, to the best of my knowledge 
are—that you recognize that there are some steps which must be 
taken at the State level, whether it be through Senator’s Hill’s bill 
or any other bill, which will take time. 

Mr. Guernsey. I think most States would be in a position to begin 
to spend Federal funds in the field of school construction by next fall. 

Senator Purret.. If they were outright grants with no matching 
basis or no other criteria set up. Senator Hill’s bill doesn‘t call for 
that. It will take time, it will require acts of State legislative 
bodies. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes. 

Chairman Hi. The fact it is going to take time makes it all the 
more compelling that the Congress act immediately; isn’t that true, 
Mr. Guernsey ? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes. If you could act while State legislatures are 
still in session in 1955 this would give legislatures a chance to act 
at a State level. 

Chairman Hm. And since they do have to act, it behooves us to 
move with all the greater expedition ; isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Guernsey. Thats’ right. That is why we feel grateful that this 
committee has called hearings very early in the session, so that what- 
ever citizens want to do in those States and are required to do, they 
can do. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Guernsey, would you agree before we finally 
write a bill, we should at least know what the administration’s pro- 
gram is, especially since the administration has an emergency program 
which we hope to have here in a very short time? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes, sir, I am looking with interest to that program. 
There have been a number of rumors and dope stories on what it will 
contain. I hope they are wrong. 

I hope it at least measures up to the amount of money included in 
Senator Hill’s bill, which is certainly a minimum, and certainly that 
it will not introduce a new method of financing schools which by- 
passes Federal and State educational agencies. 

Senator Purretn. May I ask you this, sir. We do have this very 
pressing problem. Time is of the essence. But sometimes you can 
move almost too rapidly to solve an immediate and pressing problem. 

Since studies have been made by the administration, since they are 
about to bring them down within a period of 2 weeks, do you think 
that the people of the country would perhaps be better served if we 
had an opportunity of examining that plan or those plans along with 
all other plans before we make a final decision / 

Mr. Guernsey. I am perfectly willing that we examine all plans, 
including the one scheduled to be proposed by the President on Febru 
ary 15, before the Senate committee takes any action. 

Senator Purtretn. So we will at least by that time have found what 
we think is the best plan. Thank you. 

Chairman Hitt. Now, Mr. Guernsey. will all due respect to Senator 
Cooper and the Republican and Democratic members of this com 
mittee who reported out the Cooper bill at the last Congress, the 
truth is that bill was reported out at the very tail end of the session. 
It was reported out too late to get the bill up by the usual regular 
means, which is on a motion; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes. 

Chairman Hix. You don’t generally pass a bill authorizing a half 
billion dollars of appropriations on the Unanimous Consent Calen 
dar, do you? 

Mr. Guernsey. No. 

Senator Prrretzt. Do you recall the history of that ? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes. 

Senator Pcrrett. There was a request that it be taken off the Con- 
sent Calendar to be acted upon. At that time I think we had an 
expression from a Member whe is one of the finest men, I think, who 
sits in the Senate, who doesn’t happen to be a member of my party, 
in which he stated that he objected to it. 

Chairman Hi. But all that was necessary was for the Republican 
leadership to determine to take up this bill and have the Republican 
leader, Senator Knowland, or the chairman of this committee, Sen- 
ator Smith, make a motion to proceed with the consideration of 
this bill. 

Senator Benner. Will the gentleman yield? 

With the wonderful majority we had during the last session, with 
sometimes a majority minus one—and I imagine you are going to 
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find a little difficulty, my good friend, at this time, in being a part. 
of the majority. 

Chairman Hix. In addition to your majority on the Republican 
side at the last session, you had Democrats, such as the Senator from 
Alabama and all the other Democrats on this committee, who were 
strongly supporting the Cooper bill. 

Senator Renten Well, I will join with you. 

Chairman Hitz. So, with the Republican majority augmented by 
the Democrats on this committee and other Democrats, too, who I 
know were supporting the bill, I don’t see any reason, except for 
the fact that it came out so late in the session we didn’t have time 
for it, why that bill shouldn’t have come wp in the normal, regular 
al ae which was on a motion to proceed with the consideration of 
the bill. 

Senator Smirn. Might I add this, in that connection, that there 
were a long series of hearings. Senator Cooper devoted himself 
more than diligently to this work, and there were various reasons 
why it took time to get the bill reported out. 

The bill was reported out promptly once these problems were solved, 
and there was a delay getting it on the calendar, but there was a real 
effort made. I made every personal effort that could be made to 
get that bill considered. So, from the Republican side, we did 
everything we could to get the bill out, and the Democrats made 
the objection, so that it couldn’t be considered. 

Chairman Hirt. Wait a minute. The objection came from the 
Democratic side. One man can object on unanimous consent, but 
you don’t pass this kind of bill on the unanimous-consent calendar. 

The fact of the business is this kind of bill ought to be taken up 
with a motion, with the proper consideration for amendments, sub- 
stitutes, and with orderly procedure for the consideration of a bill 
of this character. You don’t pass this kind of a bill on the unanimous- 
consent calendar. One thing it takes is the consent of every man in 
the Senate. Any one man in the Senate can object on a unanimous 
consent. 

Furthermore, under the consent calendar you only have 5 minutes 
of discussion and you cannot consider amendments like you do when 
you take them up on a motion. The regular way to take this bill 
up, all the precedents, all the past procedures, show, was on a motion 
to proceed with consideration of the bill. 

Senator Smiru. I might add this: that that matter was considered 
by the leadership on both sides, and, as Senator Knowland pointed 
out, it was the first time in history, he was a majority leader of a 
minority. The matter was considered, and the leadership on both 
sides felt other bills were more pressing, so to say the Republican 
leadership didn’t force that bill 

Chairman Hit. I am unwilling, as a Democrat, to assume respon- 
sibility for the Republicans having control. They had the Vice Presi- 
dent in the Chair, they had the Republican leader in his seat. He 
could have been recognized at any time he saw fit to make a motion 
to proceed with the consideration of that bill. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Guernsey, I think this is a fair conclusion, 
certainly as far as I am concerned it is. There was only one test of 
the bill politically last year. That was in this committee. There were 
7 Republicans voted for it and 6 Democrats. 
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True, that was all there were on the committee, but in that particular 
instance anyway, which is the only test we had, the Rent itens and 
Democrats voted unanimously, voted the bill out, and there was one 
more Republican vote on it than there was Democratic because of 
the way the committee was constituted. 

Senator Benper. And I am proud to observe that the same attitude 
now prevails in this committee, that we have a very fine chairman and 
there is real cooperation here. 

Chairman Hi. Thank you, sir. I certainly bespeak the cooper- 
ation of every man on this committee, whether he be a Republican or 
a Democrat. 

Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I have a comment. I was not 
a party to this mess, I guess you would call it, as far as education was 
concerned last year. I certainly hope that you will approach this 
thing that seems to be so necessary in a nonpartisan manner. I think 
when you start playing partisan politics with something as important 
as the future of our children, that you are going a little bit too far. 

I want the record to show that at feast one member of the committee 
is approaching itin that manner. Thank you. 

Senator Smirn. I agree entirely with what the Senator said. Unfor- 
tunately, the witness brought the question up. 

Senator Purrett. I would say as far as this member of the com- 
mittee goes, he approached it in that at the last session, and he shall 
do so this year, and the fact that we came out unanimously last year 
indicates that we weren’t playing politics on this committee at all. 

Chairman Hinz. I have been on this committee longer than any 
other member. We reported out a number of Federal-aid bills, and 
always in the spirit of nonpartisanship, and I certainly hope that that 
spirit will continue. 

The Chair felt he should correct or amplify the record by stating 
what he did. It doesn’t lie within the power of any one member, 
whether he be a Democrat or a Republican, to stop action by the United 
States Senate. Majority vote controls there. 

If there are no further. questions, Mr. Guernsey, we certainly want 
to thank you, sir. 

Now, Mrs. Louella Miller Berg, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Will you come around, please, Mrs. Berg. Glad to have you here, 
Mrs. Berg. You have a prepared statement, do you? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LOUELLA MILLER BERG, LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM ASSOCIATE, THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


Chairman Hitz. Do you want to put that in the record and sum- 
marize, or what? 

Mrs. Bera. My statement is a very brief one. I would like to 
read it. 

Chairman Hix. All right. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mrs. Bere. First, I would like to identify myself. My name is 
Mrs. Louella Berg. I am here on behalf of the American Association 
of University Women. Our purpose is to urge this committee to 
recommend legislation to saeniadteaaad aid for school construction. 
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The association, with 131,000 members organized in more than 1,300 
branches in all parts of the country, is devoted to support the best 
interests of education, and has long been concerned with the problem 
of adequate educational facilities in the United States. 

For more than 20 years this assocation has at each of its national 
conventions reaflirmed its stand in support of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The most recent convention, held in 1953, voted : 

Support of Federal aid under conditions of safeguarding State control to tax- 
supported elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision 
and control. 

Last May the AAUW urged this committee to take action to pro- 
vide funds which would enable the States to meet their responsibilities 
to furnish adequate classroom space for our Nation’s children. We 
are here to repeat this request. 

You have heard a great deal of testimony on the classroom needs 
of the various States and of their financial inability to meet those 
needs. We do not intend to repeat this testimony. We wish to 
stress one important point, namely, that school facilities are steadily 
and rapidly becoming more and more inadequate and that affirmative 
congressional action to alleviate the classroom shortage is long past 
due. 

There can be no doubt that there is a serious shortage of classrooms 
in the United States. Neither can there be any doubt that throughout 
our country hundreds upon thousands of children are attending school 
in buildings not only obsolete but actually dangerous. 

One of our AAUW members in southwest Virginia has sent us 
a series of newspaper articles published by her husband in March and 
April of last year showing some of the deplorable conditions under 
which children are being “educated”—and T use quotation marks—in 
that section of Virginia. I have with me copies of these newspaper 
articles from the Smyth County News, Marion, Va., and I urge this 
committee to study these pictures carefully. I will submit the 
pictures. 

T am sure you will be shocked to see them. Within the last 2 weeks 
this editor’s wife has informed us that despite persistent community 
effort, conditions are worse now than they were a year ago. She said 
the community cannot raise the money to undertake a repair or a con- 
struction program. 

Double shifts, too, are on the increase in Virginia. In 1951-52, 
31 percent of their school divisions reported first graders on half-day 
schedules; in 1952-53 this number was 4 percent higher. In the same 
period there was also an increase in school divisions holding half-day 
sessions for second graders—the percentage increased from 23 to 27 
percent. The figures for 1953-54 have not vet been reported. 

Overcrowded classrooms and obsolete school buildings are aggra- 
vating another major problem confronting our schools today: the 
shortage of teachers. We are recruiting and holding too few teachers 
because of frustration and disappointment in the teaching profession, 
and much of this disillusionment stems directly from the physical 
surroundings in which they are forced to teach. 

The AAUW has specific evidence to support this statement. Last 
year, the San Diego branch of the association conducted a survey 
on the recruitment and retention of teachers in that area. This study 
showed that 96 percent of the San Diego teachers cited overcrowded 
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classrooms as one of their greatest frustrations in teaching. Even low 
salaries did not present the deterrent to recruiting and retaining 
teachers that overcrowded conditions did. 

This year the San Diego branch has continued its study on educa 
tion to find out whether they could reduce the classroom load per 
teacher and thus hold experienced teachers through improving teach 
ing conditions. They have found that to achieve a reasonable ratio 
of teachers to pupils—30 children per teacher—they need nine new 
elementary schools, with 20 teachers in each school. To construct 
these schools, $3,150,000 in capital outlay would be required. Our 
branch sees no possibility that San Diego can finance such a program. 

This branch reports that an impossible teaching situation has been 
avoided in San Diego only because that community is eligible for 
aid as a defense-impacted area. Nevertheless, in a telegram just re- 
ceived, the San Diego branch cited the following specific examples, 
from their own knowledge, of recent loss of experienced fenton 
in the public schools because of teaching conditions: 

Three experienced teachers preferred private-school positions at substan 
tially smaller salaries because of class size. Two chose another vocation 
If California, a privileged State, is losing teachers because of over- 
crowded conditions, we ask you to consider what must be happening 
in other sections of our country. 

The American Association of University Women by its charter is 
bound “to do practical work in education.” We do not take this 
responsibility lightly. Last year members of our association in all 
of the States undertook to conduct a study of the problems of taxa- 
tion and financing of public schools in order to become better informed 
on the entire problem and to be able to recommend improved methods 
for financing education. Reports from local AAUW branches on 
the results of this study are now reaching our Washington office, 
and would seem to indicate that many of the States might indeed 
be able to do more toward finding the school dollar than they are now 
doing. Those groups reporting believe that there are a number of 
ways to get more money locally, but they are not convinced that 
even if all available resources were tapped they would even then be 
able to correct their present school-building problems. In many 
areas, as you have heard today, the problems cannot be solved until 
certain laws are changed. 

But all of these steps take time and meanwhile the crisis becomes 
more acute. The fact that we may be in a better position to make 
recommendations for meeting all problems of school financing in 
3 or 4 years does not justify ignoring the present acute need for 
additional and improved classroom space. We cannot store today’s 
children in a deepfreeze until a perfect long-range solution is reached. 

It is a fact that the need for aid is great and the need is now. 
We respectfully urge the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee to take favorable action at an early date on a measure to provide 
Federal funds to assist the States in the efforts they are maneed to 
build more classrooms for their children. 

Chairman Huu. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Purre... I would like to make acomment. I want to con- 
gratulate you on this very well prepared statement, and tell you that 
nobody is more sympathetic to this need, nobody could be more 
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sympathetic to this need than I am, and I agree with you that we 
have got to find a solution. We have got to find one for the immediate 
problem. I think you have touched upon your immediate problem. 

I think we have tied up with it, however, long-range problems, too. 
I can assure you that while I do not know all that the President 
will recommend, I have an idea of the general content of the message, 
and I am sure that when you and those associated with you see that 
program which will be presented, I think, within 2 weeks and per- 
haps less than 2 weeks, that it will be one that we will want to thor- 
oughly examine, because it may be another way in which this very 
pressing problem that must be solved can be solved. 

Mrs. Bere. Yes, on the long-range. 

Senator Purrett. Not on the immediate problem. We have two 
problems, as I see it, Mr. Chairman, We have the immediate pressing 
problem, and then we have a long-range problem where we have got 
to see if we can afford to spend billions of dollars for helping other 
people, and I am not averse to it, in other parts of the world, we 
certainly must find a way in which we give our children adequate facil- 
ities for education, There is no question in my mind about that. 

There is some question as to what is the best way to do it. It might be 
a combination of several plans, it might be an entirely new plan that 
we haven’t before us today. 

But I want you to know that as one member of this committee, I 
am in sympathy with what you are doing, what you want to do. I 
know the need, and I think we are going to find the answer. 

Mrs. Bere. Well, thank you. On an emergency basis I might say 
that when a person’s house is on fire, you don’t argue out of whose 
well the water is drawn. 

Chairman Hii. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Benper. You don’t advocate a particular plan. You are 
advocating action ¢ 

Mrs. Bere. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Hix. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Atiotr. I would like to ask one question. 

Do you believe in a plan for State or local participation ? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes, we would. 

Senator AtLorr. You would? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Senator Atuorr. That is all. 

Chairman Hit. Mrs. Berg, I want to join in what Senator Purtell 
said in expressing appreciation to you for this very splendid state- 
ment you have made this morning, the facts you have brought out, 
and the pictures you have presented to us. We are deeply grateful 
to you. 

Mrs. Bere. Thank you. 

(The following letter was subsequently received for the record :) 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington 6, D. C., February 2, 1955. 


SENATE COMMITTER ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
United Staes Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
FENTLEMEN : Confirming my conservation of this date, I am attaching a letter 


which has been sent to us by the superintendent of the Grossmont Union High 
School District, Grossmont, Calif., concerned with the teacher supply problem 
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as it is affected by overcrowded classroom conditions. I would like to request 
that, if possible, this letter be placed in the record of hearings on Federal aid 
for school construction. 
Sincerely yours, 
LOUELLA MILLER Bere, 
Legislative Associate. 


GrossMONT UNION HiGu Scnoor District, 
Grossmont, Calif., January 31, 1955, 
Miss CHRISTINE HEINIG, 
Educational Associate, AAUW, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Miss HEINIG: We appreciate your interest in the problem of inadequate 
facilities in our schools and its relationship to the critical teacher supply problem. 

The overcrowding and double sessioning of classrooms in the suburban San 
Diego area is having serious effects on the educational opportunities of children 
and youth. We bave exhausted all local tax resources and the tide continues 
to pour in on the classrooms in this war and Federal impact area. 

We are not only depriving youngsters of their educational birthright through 
a reduction in time in school, but we are forced to crowd more children into each 
classroom, thus making it impossible for the teacher to give individual attention 
necessary for good instruction. The consequent frustration and wearing down 
of teachers has created an abnormally high turnover in our teaching staffs in 
spite of higher than average salary schedules. The number of persons selecting 
teaching as a career has been reduced far below the number needed because of 
the poor working conditions created by overcrowding. Immediate and adequate 
assistance is urgenly needed. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Yours very truly, 
Lewis F. Smirnu, District Superintendent. 


Chairman Hitz. We have one more witness, a representative of the 
National Farmers Union, 


STATEMENT OF REUBIN JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jonnson. I am Reubin Johnson, representing the National 
Farmers Union. I might say that the position of the National Farm- 
ers Union favoring legislation which would make possible a substan- 
tial schoolhouse construction program is one of long standing, and in 
view of the fact that we presented a statement, more lengthy state- 
ment, last year at the hearings on 8. 2601, we have prepared a 1-page 
statement being presented in the name of our national president, Mr. 
James G. Patton, and with your permission I would like to read it te 
you: 


Many distinguished Congressmen, educators, and other organizational repre- 
sentatives have made appearances before this committee during the 2 days of 
this hearing. Most of them testified in the hearings which resulted in unanimous 
action of this committee last year in reporting out S. 2601. National Farmers 
Union supported schoolhouse construction appropriation legislation during the 
second session of the last Congress and in light of the repeated statements over 
the past several years by representatives of large segments of our population, 
including the National Education Association, we do not believe there is a lack 
of knowledge relative to our school facility deficit. The facts growing out of the 
United States Office of Education schoo) facility survey in December 1953 fur- 
nished ample evidence that our schoolhousing conditions were deplorable. Now 
that more than a year has elapsed, and we have approximately 1 million addi- 
tional children, the need for action is even more pressing. 

Many hundreds of thousands of United States children are attending schools 
in firetrap buildings, barracks, garages, barns, tehts, and other makeshift 
quarters. 

According to the survey cited, 312,000 new classrooms were needed in Decem- 
ber 1953. Estimates as to the present need range from 340,000 to 370,000 class- 
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rooms. The need for classrooms will continue .to increase—1,200,000 by 1960, 
it is estimated. There is an urgent need for a long-range program to meet 
the needs of our increasing number of children. Funds in substantial amounts 
are needed. For example, it is estimated that just to meet our present needs 
10 to 12 billion dollars is needed. 

This committee demonstrated during the last session of Congress a clear 
understanding of the school-housing shortage problem through the reporting 
of S. 2601, which would have made possible at least a beginning school-con- 
struction program. With the facts before you concerning an even greater need, 
I have full confidence the legislation you report out will make possible a sub- 
stantial beginning toward the job of providing ample and adequate classroom 
space for every United States schoolchild. 

Chairman Hitt. Any questions, gentlemen / 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Hitz. If not, Mr. Johnson, we want to thank you very, 
very much for coming and giving us your helpful statement. 

Senator McNamara, would you like to make your statement now? 

Senator McNamara. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It is a very short state- 
ment. Do you want me to read it or put it in the record ? 

Chairman Huw. Just follow your wishes on that. It is short. 
Why not read it? 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, listening to these hearings the 
jast 2 days, I have found myself thinking sometimes as a Senator— 
a job on which I have had only a few weeks’ experience—and some- 
times as a board of education member—a job which I have had for 
nearly 6 years, and still hold in Detroit. Listening to some of the 
witnesses before this committee, I could easily imagine myself back 
at a board of education meeting, wondering where the next million 
dollars for a new school or a school addition was coming from. The 
comments I am about to make probably represent a little of both 
points of view, the Senate and the board of education. 

The testimony I have heard at these hearings has impressed me in 
a number of ways. 

I am impressed by the fact that the problems we are talking about 
are the same the whole country over. The conditions described by 
each witness, no matter what part of the country he came from, 
are just like the things I have seen in Michigan. 

I am impressed by the fact that the problem is pretty much the 
same for the large cities as for the small. Also, urban and rural 
areas alike have been generously blessed with children during the last 
few years. Everyone tells the same story of children being sent to 
school in crowded classrooms, in buildings where education just is 
not possible and in which their very lives may be in danger. 

IT am impressed by the way everyone agrees that the problem is a 
real one. The only people, it seems, who disagree that we need 370,000 
classrooms are those who think we need 500,000. The only people 
who don’t think we need $10% billion worth of schools are those 
who are convinced we need a good deal more. Since this is the case, 
there is no danger that we will overshoot the mark by putting up $1 
billion in Federal money to build schools in the next 2 years. — 

Another thing has impressed me; the fact that, generally speaking, 
everybody has been trying. By and large, the States and the cities 


have done a very good job of taxing themselves and even going into 
debt to take care of the children. I can’t see that anybody is trying 
to pass the buck to Uncle Sam or to dodge his own responsibility. 
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It seems to me that very soon now we ought to stop this business 
of putting together more facts and more figures. We don't need 
any more facts and figures than the Government and the public 
organizations already have put together. We don't need any more 
conferences before we begin pouring foundations and putting up 
school buildings. 

I urge, therefore, that as soon after the end of these hearings as 
n0ssible, this committee give the Senate an opportunity to vote for a 
Wesdernl eid Sor-edinention bill. It is amply clear that the children 
need it, and that people want it. It is up to us to provide it. 

As I come down Pennsylvania each morning on the way to work, I 
keep noticing, as so many others do, the slogan on the front of the 
National Archives Building—*What Is Past Is Prolog.” 

We have heard over and over again the prolog to the action Con- 
gress must eventually take to help provide schools for our children. 
I believe the time has come to get the show started. 

I just want to add, Mr. Chairman, that this was not presented with 
the idea of stating my position as being opposed to waiting for the 
message that the gentlemen on the other side ones indicated we should 
wait for. I didn’t have that in mind at all. 

That is all T have to say. 

Chairman Hitt. Thank you very, very much, Senator, for your 
splendid statement. 

Senator Purtrett. When you said, “What is past is prolog,” it re- 
minds me of an experience I had coming down, with the taxi driver, 
one morning. I pass it, too, every morning. I thought I would 
have a little fun. I said: “Can you tell me what that means?” He 
said, “Well, it is just some of this Government gobbledygook.” TI said 
“Wait a minute; actually, it has some meaning. Do you really under- 
stand what it means?” 

He said, “Yes, I do.” 

I said, “Tell me what you think it means.” 

He said, “It really means, ‘you aint heard nothing yet’.” 
| Laughter. | 

Chairman Hirt. Well, what Senator Purtell and I are hoping is 
we are really going to hear from them on this Federal aid. 

Senator PurTeL,. We certainly shall. 

Chairman Hiti. The committee will meet again at 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Hitz. The committee will kindly come to order. 

We have a number of witnesses this afternoon. 

We have with us. we are glad to say. three Members of the House 
of Representatives. These gentlemen were here on Thursday, and on 
account of the fact that the Senate was considering the very important 
Formosa resolution, we asked those gentlemen if they could come 
back this afternoon, and they very generously and kindly accommo- 
dated the committee by not testifying on Thursday afternoon, but 
came back to testify this afternoon. 

We also have Dr. Samuel Brownell, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, and we have a number of other witnesses. 
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Now, Congressman Bennett, we know you have a meeting of a 
committee in the House and, Congressman, we are going to ask you 
if you will proceed with your statement. We are delighted to have you 
here, sir. 

Mr. Bennetr. I deeply appreciate my being allowed to testify sort 
of out of order here. 

Chairman Hit. Excuse me for one minute. I have a request here 
from a member of the press to ask all witnesses—this does not apply to 
you, this applies to all witnesses—to speak louder. They say the 
acoustics are not very good in this room. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennerr. I would first like to express my appreciation to you 
and to the members of the committee for giving me the privilege of 
appearing here today. 

The theme of my testimony is that if the Federal Government is to 
aid the States and localities extensively on their school-construction 
problems, such aid should not fail to give primary and greatest assist- 
ance where there is a special Federal obligation. 

There are three types of Federal responsibility which I believe 
should be given high priority in the allocation of these funds. The 
first is the obligation to assist in the education of children of service 

rsonnel and defense “workers. In enacting Public Law 815 and 

ublic Law 874 in 1950, the Congress recognized its special obligation, 
due to removing property from local tax rolls and bringing an influx 
of children to be educated. If Congress enacts a school-construction 
bill which treats Federal impact areas equally with areas in which 
there is no such Federal obligation, it will be creating an inequality. 
For it is inequality to give to these areas where there is a strong Fed- 
eral responsibility the same treatment that is given to areas where 
there is no such responsibility. 

The second type of Federal responsibility is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to assist in the education of members of the Negro 
race, which arises out of American history. In article I, section 9, 
of the United States Constitution, the Federal Government recognized 
the institution of slavery and provided for the importation of slaves 
for 20 years after adoption of the Constitution. The Federal Gov- 
ernment recognized and supported the institution of slavery by means 
of the runaway slave acts and in various other ways. However, when, 
by action of the Federal Government the institution of slavery was 
abolished, the Federal Government did not and has not accepted its 
responsibility to educate members of this race, brought into this coun- 
try in accordance with Federal recognition and support of slavery. 
It is my contention that recognition by the Federal Government of 
its responsibility in this field of education is very long overdue. 

Tn ths connection, I should like to call the committee’s attention to 
If. R. 3086, a bill which I introduced last week. This bill would give 
Federal school-construction aid on the basis of the number of Negro 
and also on the basis of Indian students in each school to be con- 
structed under this legislation. 

This brings me to the third area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility, education of American Indians. 
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Our failure to carry out our educational responsibilities to Indians 
has been a dark spot on our national honor. We should guard against 
a tendency to keep Indians as museum pieces, as a primitive, unedu- 
cated people unable to cope with life as it is now lived. 

So it is, gentlemen, that I strongly urge that the formula of any 
school-construction bill reported by ‘this committee be based primarily 
upon these Federal responsibilities : The Federal impact responsibil- 
ity, the responsibility to assist in the education of the descendents of 
those who were brought to this countr y and kept in slavery here with 
Federal sanction, and the responsibility to educate the American 
Indian in order that he may live as a self-reliant, self-respecting 
American in the civilization which we have brought ot this continent. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make these 
suggestions. 

Chairman Hinz. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Well, Congressman, we certainly want to thank you for coming over 
and bringing us this very helpful information. We thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Bennetr. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hii. Congressman Kearns? Congressman, I had the 
honor to serve in the House for many years, and I have always felt 
that you gentlemen in the House had a great advantage over us in the 
Senate. Over there you operate under the 5-minute rule, and I am not 
trying to impose the House rule, but we do have a good many wit- 


nesses, and I wonder if you had anything particular you wanted to 
put in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS, A MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kearns. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to discuss the pro- 
visions of the matching program versus the formula program in the 
amount of time that you and the members of the committee would 
like to give me. 

Chairman Hriz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to say to the chairman and members of 
the committee that I am Carroll Kearns, of Pennsylvania, serving my 
fifth term in the House. Before coming to Congress I was a school- 
teacher, a college professor, and a superintendent of schools. 

I want to say at the outset that I am 100 percent opposed to any 
type of Federal control in education ; however, I have very firm convie- 
tions that we could have without a vestige of Federal control, a school- 
construction program that would serve ‘the Nation and the welfare of 
the boys and girls in this country which I think is a paramount issue 
at the present time. 

At the beginning of this session, I introduced a bill, H. R. 14, which 
was cosponsored by my colleague in the House, Congressman Bailey, 
and on the Senate side by the distinguished gentleman sitting here 
from New York, Senator Ives, along with Senator Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, and Senator Dirksen, of Illinois. 

I would like to say to the chairman that I have always had great 
respect for him and ‘his long career, and I have admired his interest 
in education. Once, before coming to Congress, I testified before a 
committee of which he was chairman. 
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The only thing that I want to say to the chairman is that I agree 
with him in his basic philosophy, but I disagree with him in his 
approach as to the best solution. 

It has been my firm conviction, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that the opponents of any type of Federal assistance 
to schools throughout this country have been very successful in involv- 
ing the Congress in a formula approach to the problem, and in my 
opinion it is impossible to get any kind of a bill reported that uses a 
formula approach. Also, I think it has been a very great fallacy of 
the committees of the Senate and the House that they have tried to 
set up figures that will only be tossed around by the appropriations 
committees anyway. It seems to me that our real purpose should be 
to recognize, as individual Members of the Senate and the House, 
the need for a school-construction program. So, in presenting the 
philosophy as described in H. R. 14, I tried to depict that the need 
in this Nation today for school construction to house all the boys and 
girls of this country is between $10 and $12 billion. 

That is a lot of money. Whether or not the Federal Government 
wants to assume any of that obligation is a matter that each and every 
Member of the Senate and House must consider individually. In my 
bill I do not set forth any particular figure that the Senate or the 
House should act upon, but I base my whole plea upon the idea that we 
recognize the need, and it is then the duty of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees to set up the amount of money that may be available to start 
out upon a matching program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that you have been a great advocate of 
the formula system. However, it is quite obvious to me that we cannot, 
in the House especially, pass a bill that is going to give an allotment 
to children of certain States of $22.14, and then come down to some 
of our high-paying revenue States and have a remuneration of child 
allotment that goes as low as $7.23 per pupil. 

I think all of us recognize that the needs are different in all of the 
States, but, at the same time, you cannot ask Members of Congress to 
come down here and vote for some type of a formula whereby their 
States and their districts are going to pay the bill for other States to 
benefit by. 

I believe that charity begins at home, and we should practice it here 
in the United States as much as possible. But, at the same time, we 
are confronted with a situation whereby we are asking States like 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, and others 
to pay the terrifically high cost of a bill that has nothing in the offing 
in the way of a return to those States. 

Another thing in the matching program that I think will jell beau- 
tifully if we will all look at it properly is the idea that this Federal 
Government of ours is definitely in the construction business. We are 
in the construction business in defense, we are in it in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, we are in it in highways, we are in it in almost every phase of 
our governmentai life today: yet we have put schools into another 
category and said they do not come within the realm and concept of 
our other phases of construction. 

Here is what we have to guard against, and it is one thing that we 
should be practical about. We have Federal matching funds in States 
for hospitals and roads and when the State legislatures meet, with just 
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so much money to give to all their State programs, they invariably act 
upon the highway and hospital programs because there is an incentive 
to do so because these programs are Federal matching programs. 

But there has been no “come on” for schools and, chiasetenes the 
States have become negligent. That has been the case in many in 
stances. Local interest has subsided because there are no Federal 
matching funds for schools, as there are for other programs. 

Then there are the ideas of a formula whereby an authority is set 
up, a Federal authority, to go into the construction business. There 
again we are ostracizing the school-construction program in order for 
somebody—I do not know whom—to get off the limb. But in my 
opinion, the approach is not practical or feasible, and it absolutely is 
the very essence of Federal control because in some States it is not 
constitutional to have an authority, and if we move the Federal Gov 
ernment in and say, “if you have no authority we will set up an author 
ity and build schoolhouses in your State,” that, certainly, is Federal 
control. 

So I would like to have the committee exercise their good judgment 
and read the record of the hearings of my subcommittee last October, 
which I thought were most complete and practical, and the figures 
are authentic and up-to-date; whereby we know that the need is there 
for school construction, and it seems to me, as just an ordinary, honest 
to-goodness citizen, if we have money for everything else in this 
country, that we certainly should have money to take care of the boys 
and girls whom I have stated time and time again are the greatest col 
lateral America possesses. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am not here particularly to argue with anyone, 
but I have the firm conviction that the opposition will try to divide 
and conquer in the 84th Congress the same as they have done so suc- 
cessfully in all the previous Congresses; and as long as they can 
divide the Members of Congress as to the ap proach to the issue, the 
whole program will go down to defeat. That is why, as an educator, 
I have presented a plan that I personally believe is sound and funda- 
mental and also feasible—one which I believe will be ac« ‘eptable to the 
committees of both Houses and to all the Members of the Senate and 
the House—that if we, as Members of the Senate and the House 
recognize the need, later we can work out an amicable solution to this 
entire problem. 

It is for these reasons that I appear before this distinguished com- 
mittee today to ask them in considering a final rec ommendation of any 
bill that they evaluate seriously the far-reaching ramifications involved 
and the feasibility of passage, not only in the Senate, but in the House 
of Representatives as well. : 

I thank you for the privilege of testifying, Mr. Chairman. I will 
be glad to answer any questions. 

Chairman Hitt. Any questions ? 

Senator Ives. Yes, I have one—maybe Senator Murray has one. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Murray says he has no questions. 

Senator Ives. I would like to ask Congressman Kearns if he does 
not think it would be advisable to have a provision in any bill which 
we may report—I assume eventually we will be reporting one of some 
kind—a provision against segregation, making it uniform—in other 
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words, having the language conform to the Supreme Court decision 
where that matter is concerned ? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Senator, it seems to me that it is not necessary 
for us in our bills to become involved in that issue inasmuch as we 
leave the full authority to the chief school officer of each State to 
spend the money where it is most needed. 

Let us take the chairman’s State, for instance—Alabama. There 
may be cities that would not need more than 2, 3, or 4 percent of any 
Federal appropriation. The chief school officer of that State could 
go into a heavily populated colored area in that State and build a 
complete school unit with Federal money. There would be no objec- 
tion to it because the chief school officer would have the money to dis- 
tribute there. In my bill the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is the supervisor so far as the auditing is concerned and _ascer- 
taining that the States meet their obligations to participate in Federal 
grants. 

Senator Ives. What I am driving at is that I think any legislation 
we pass should have a provision which makes it conform to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the matter of segre- 
gation. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, it would seem that every State is going to have to 
conform to itanyway. It’s the law of the land, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Ives. Then there should be no objec tion to such provision. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not see any objection to any provision that is the 
law of the land. 

Senator Ives. That is all I want to know. 

Chairman Hix. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator McNamara. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I thought the gen- 
tleman implied—I may have been wrong—that there is ‘something i in 
the Hill bill that would interfere with local school board operations of 
the schools. I am sure—— 

Mr. Kearns. No, I made no insinuation to that effect. 

Senator McNamara. Then you used a phrase, getting some funds 
from somewhere through the budget, and some time in the future 
doing something about it. I think that would make a lot of sense if 
we could just disperse this business of having children in the meantime, 
or something like that. But this “some time in the future” has ap- 
peared so many times in relation to aid in school construction in the 
past few years that it would just not get anywhere with that kind of 
thinking; that is all I want to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Could I answer the Senator for just a minute, please? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. The point js, if no bill comes out of the Senate, the 
members of this committee are going to be the ones criticized, and the 
same way over in the House; but I think in lots of instances it is 
foolish for us to argue about a stipulated amount of money, which is 
usually kicked around anyway. Why do we not accept our responsi- 
bility as members of the House and Senate Committees on Education, 
to recognize the need and then let the Appropriations Committee set 
the amount that they deem wise. 

Senator McNamara. I do not think it would make sense if we were 
trying to appropriate a total amount but, as generally recognized by 
this committee, we are trying to appropriate in the next 2 years about 
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10 percent of the need as of the present, so I do not think that argu- 
ment holds water. 

Chairman Hitz, Any other questions? 

Senator Ives. I merely want to observe in connection with the bill 
that Congressman Kearns here is advocating, and I am cosponsor of 
it in the Senate, that I am very much in sympathy with the approach 
in the bill. I think it is the practical way of meeting the problem. 
I think it is fairer to all the States than any other proposition we have 
had before us. 

Chairman Hitz, Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, Congressman, we certainly want to thank you for coming 
over. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Chairman Hitt. We want to thank you for giving us the benefit of 
your advice and help in this matter. I know you spent lots of time 
on it. We are delighted to have you appear. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hinu. Congressman Bailey of West Virginia. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I am very proud 
of the fact that our colleague from our contiguous State, that is, the 
State of West Virginia, is honoring President McKinley in wearing 
his flower. [ Laughter. ] 

Chairman Hix. All right, Congressman. Do you have a prepared 
statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to you and say that 
I have been too busy to prepare a statement. I should have done so. 
It is rank discourtesy on my part not to have done it. 

Chairman Hixx. Not at all, sir. We will be glad to have you 
proceed. 

Mr. Barter. May I qualify that by saying that when I am talking 
about a subject in which I am as much interested as I am interested in 
the boys and girls of this Nation, I make speeches just like the old 
colored Georgia preacher and his string band used to play music at the 
least provocation, so I am here, if you want to call it a speech, to make 
a speech. 

I would like to preface my formal or rather informal remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, by calling attention to the fact that my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania, Hon. Carroll Kearns, has jointly spon- 
sored some legislation, the outgrowth of hearings conducted by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

We do not consider that legislation perfect, and I did not come over 
here for the purpose of trying to convince the Senate that that was 
the solution to this serious problem. But it does have some provisions 
in it that I have learned from experience. The chairman will re- 
member that I led the fight back in 1950 and 1951 to try to put the Taft 
bill for general Federal grants-in-aid to education through the House 
committee. We lost it on a tie vote, 12-12, and I have learned some 
lessons over there that I have studiously tried to avoid in the prepara- 
tion of this legislation. 
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I do not know whether the members of this committee realize it, but 
the Senate has been much more liberal, much more friendly toward 
the schools, general Federal aid and construction aid, than has the 
House. We have never been able yet to get a bill out of the Committee 
on Education and Labor in the House for general Federal grants- 
in-aid. 

You will also recall that I happen to be the author of Public Law 
815 and Public Law 714, which is known as the impacted school dis- 
trict legislation, and I learned in setting up that legislation—I took a 
subcommittee and went across the Nation to the west coast and back 
again—and we came in and we actually wrote the legislation 7 dif- 
ferent times, tore it up and rewrote it again, in order to try to fit it 
in with the things that we discovered, that practically every 1 of the 
48 States has a different method of handling the fiscal affairs of their 
school systems. 

So it was quite a problem, and we wrote that legislation 7 times, 
Mr. Chairman, before we had it letter-perfect- That has satisfied, so 
far as I know, with a few minor changes since then—it has met the 
needs and satisfied about 2,300 schools districts that were impacted 
by Federal activities. 

Now, in this legislation that I mentioned which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and myself are sponsoring, we have endeavored to write 
it carefully so that we will avoid the pitfalls that we ran into in our 
previous efforts. 

I would like to preface my comments here today by quoting fronr 
Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson, back before the Revolution or 
at the end of the Revolutionary period, had occasion to write to one of 
his close personal friends, Gerge Wythe, living down in the western 
part of Virginia, and I want to read a little quotation from that letter. 
He said to his friend Wythe: 

Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance, establish and improve the 
law for educating the common people— 


and he went on to warn that the cost— 


will be only a tenth part of what that cost will be if you don't improve the educa- 
tion of the masses of the American people. 

I was just thinking of how well that comment of Jefferson fits into 
the situation today. 

One hundred and sixty-nine vears ago he gave us that advice. I 
regret very much to say that we have not done much about it insofar 
as it applies to our schools because we still have the problem, and the 
main problem is a problem of finance. 

Now, what Jefferson tried to tell his friend 169 years ago, if you do 
not spend money to educate the masses of the people you will lose 
because they will lose their earning powers; in other words, he was 
trying to tell the American people how much advantage an educated 
citizen would have in the matter of earning for the support of the 
Government and the matter of earning for his own welfare. So I just 
thought I should call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this school problem is not new. It is basic, it is as old as the Republic 
itself, and it is a situation that we have deferred action on so long that 
1 think maybe we should start talking some facts that will bring a 
solution about, and bring it promptly. 
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I am only going to take just a few minutes of the committee’s time 
to point out maybe 15 or 20 of the basic findings. If you will recall, 
gentlemen, in Public Law 815 I wrote title 1, which was a provision 
for conducting a national survey. Congress made available 33 mil- 
lion for the cost of conducting that survey. It was provided for in 
1951 and launched in 1952, and the final reports, 1 think, from 43 of 
the 48 States were completed and compiled in December of 1953. 

Now, that information has been available for 13 months. It was 
projected for the States that did not get their material in in time, but 
it is a fair presentation of the basic needs. 

That showed that there were 312,000 classrooms that were short as 
of December 1955. I am speaking now of your elementary and 
secondary, your common and your primary, and your high-school 

category. 

It was my pleasure to hear the superintendent or the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. Brownell, testify a couple of months 
before, before our committee over in the House, that that shortage is 
now as of the beginning of September 1954, 370,000 classrooms. 

I heard him also make the prediction—and I have the testimony 
here if anyone would like for me to read it—he also predicted that if 
nothing was done by the Congress to meet that situation, he had 
projected the situation to 1960 in view of the fact that there are about 
a million and a half new children coming in the schools annually as 
an increase in number, that unless we had solved this matter by the 
beginning of the school year of 1960 there would be approximately 
700,000, or somewhere near that figure, classrooms short. 

So it is a matter that you cannot delay for even a period of 6 years 
unless you want to make the situation one that is absolutely unsolvable. 

There is no time for further delay. There is no need of any more 
facts. I havea whole list of 25 or 30 of them I could read to the com- 
mittee here, the details of that national survey. Everybody, I think, 
who has the welfare of the schools at heart in this country realizes 
the necessity for doing something about it. 

Now, that brings me up to the possibility of what President Eisen- 
hower may send up te the Congress in February. There is some 
grapevine rumor, and I do not quote it as being official or even semi- 
official, that the proposal, when it reaches the Congress, may be a 
proposal to set up construction authorities in the several States, prob- 
ably providing on the part of the Federal Government Federal appro- 
priations out of which to make loans to the States. 

I do want to comment on the impracticability, impossibility, of that 
type of approach. 

I am afraid this, my friends, might be classified, along with some 
other things that might be construed, as delaying tactics, because I 
find that kind of a proposal, whereby you would set up a State .con- 
struction facility, would require 13 of the 48 States to change their 
constitutions. My State of West Virginia, for instance, has a con- 
stitutional limitation on levies. 

You would not be able to help a school district in the State of West 
Virginia that had already consumed its levying authority, because they 
would have nothing beyond that under the Constitution that they 
could pledge to the support of a loan from the Federal Government. 
I think you are going to find that same provision in a great number 
of the States. 
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In other words, our Constitution prohibits the State lending its aid 
to a lesser subdivision of Government. 

Now, we have amended that to the extent that we allow the setting 
up of a Federal aid program for teachers’ salaries, but we did not 
do anything about changing the constitutional limit on levies which 
are already allocated. 

Now, what would happen if you set up this authority, and there 
was no tax base, no property, to pledge behind the loan that the 
Government made? Here is the only way you could meet that loan. 
I do not care if you spread it over 50 years, the only way you could 
meet that would be out of the current operating expense of the school 
board, which would cut in upon their ordinary school activities, and 
cut in on the money that ought to go to teachers for increased teachers’ 
salaries, 

Now, you are going to ask several States to delay doing anything 
about this matter. It might be as much as 5 years before they—you 
cannot change the constitution of the State. My legislature in West 
Virginia only meets once in 2 years; it is in session now. Suppose you 
would have to wait until 1957 before the legislature could take it up? 
Then it would have to wait until the next election, which would be 
1958, before you could vote on it, and you would have to wait until 
the legislature met in 1959 before they could write the necessary im- 
plementing legislation, so it would be 1960, before the average State 
could change its constitution to handle a construction setup. 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, can I ask, do they have the initia- 
tive and referendum in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Barry. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Benper. Do you have the initiative and the referendum ? 

Mr. Barter. We do not. ' 

Senator Ives. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
raise the point: Is that not true with respect to any type of legislation 
we might pass on any matching basis? 

Mr. Barter. Now, I happen to—in answer to the Senator, I hap- 
pened to be glancing at one of our large daily papers, the Charleston 
Gazette, published in our State capital m Charleston. The legislature, 
at the suggestion of the Governor, is trying to set up some kind of a 
State facility, but he is not setting it up pledging any of the property 
of the State or the local school districts. It is just sort of a clearing- 
house. He hopes that he might qualify for a Federal loan, but there 
is no property behind the payment or repayment of that loan, and I 
mean just what I said a minute ago, that if that loan is serviced, the 
interest and the retirement on the principal will have to be paid out of 
the meager operating expenses of the school district, and that is some- 
thing that you just cannot conceive of doing. 

Senator Ives. The point I am raising is this: In the bill which you 
are sponsoring in the House, which is the same bill I am sponsoring in 
the Senate, you and Mr. Kearns sponsored the same one—we have a 
50-50 matching provision in the bill. 

Mr. Barer. That is right. 

Senator Ives. We are running into that same problem of the match- 
ing provision, are we not, that you are running into in this other 
business ? 

Mr. Barter. Let me say to the Senator that we wrote a provision in 
there matching on a State basis 
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Senator Ives. That is right. 

Mr. Batter (continuing). Because of our experience we had in the 
implementation and administration of Public Law 815. Now, here is 
what we hope to do there. We hope to make the State, chief State 
school officer, responsible for setting up a State plan. Let us take the 
State of Alabama, since it comes first, in alphabetical order of States. 
We would say to the chief school officer of Alabama, “Maybe you have 
got 250 projects in Alabama. We are going to match you on a 50-50 
matching basis Federal money for State money. We are not going 
to match you on a project basis; we are going to match you on a state- 
wide basis. You know the situation in Alabama far better than we 
Members of Congress know it, so we are going to let you come up with 
a State program, : vand you can put what you consider the most import- 
ant and the most urgent project in Alabama at the top of that list. 
When you check the finances of that particular school district, you will 
find out that maybe they can only furnish 30 percent of what they 
need ; the other 70 percent will have to come from your Federal grant. 
Maybe the next project you come to would be one in which the schools 
could raise 65 or 70 percent of the money for their project, and only 
needed 30 percent. We are leaving that whole bedeld question of pri- 
orities, the preferences of projects in the hands of the State author- 
ities.” 

It is the only type of bill that IT am hopeful I can get out of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor and pass the House of 

tepresentatives, 

Senator Ives. I wanted you to bring that point out. 

Mr. Baer. It is absolutely leaving it to a question of States 
rights. There is no Federal control there whatever. We match them 
on the basis of 50-50. We do not complicate it with any formula. 
We just simply give them the money and let them work their own 
problems out and, in the end, they have got to show us that they spent 
2 dollar of State and local money for every dollar of Federal money, 
and we leave that in the hands of the State authority. 

Senator Purrett. May I ask a question ? 

It is true, Congressnian, in some States, since you know the setup 
of the State, it will require legislative action of the State body, even 
to conform to your bill? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. I expect you are right, but probably 
will not necessitate a constitutional ch: ange, which would cause the 
delay. 

Senator Purrerz. Is it not true also—this is not said indicating 
that I disagree with you—but is it not true that since this is a very 
pressing matter, since we all recognize, and I think in all the States 
we recognize the need for action, that your statement that, perhaps, 
it would go back into 1958 before we could do anything at the legis- 
lative level might, perhaps, be modified by knowing that because it is 
a pressing problem they could have a special session of the State 
legislative bodies, if they have to conform to any legislation we pass? 

“Mr. Bary. Yes, it could. 

Senator Purrett. They could have a special session to take some 
action ? 

Mr. Barer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention of 
the committee members here to another phase of the idea of the 
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State construction facility. You know the people we want to help 
most are the people who have the least levying authority, and I 
am wondering what they would be facing if we have a district—and 
I am sure we have some in my State and in practically every other 
State—that has exhausted, already eae all of their levying 
authority. You come along to negotiate a loan in the open market, 
because the State could not permit that school district to pledge any 
of its property, it is already pledged up to the limit. If that school 
district gets a loan on a revenue basis, what is that school district 
going to pay in the way of an interest rate 

Now, all I have to do is to go back to my State, West Virginia, 
which is 1 of the 3 States in the Union that did not permit a default 
on a single bond during the great depression period, and our interest 
runs as low on State road bonds as 1.2 or 1.25 interest rate. But when 
we go to voting revenues that do not have the property of the State 
of West Virginia, the credit of the State of West Virginia, we run 
into 314 and 4 and 414 percent interest rates; that is exactly what 
you are running into in this situation, unless you pledge the property 
of the school district for the payment of that bond. You are going 
to eat up what little bit of money they ought to be putting into im- 
proved current expenses, operating expenses, and teachers’ salaries; 
you are going to pay it out to the bond people for a higher rate. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Bailey, may I ask you a question, sir? 

Chairman Hit. Certainly; go ahead, Senator. 

Senator ALLorr. For 3 days now we have had numerous witnesses— 
I have to assume that they all testified in good faith—saying that a 
great majority—I hope I am not misinterpreting what they say—of 
their districts and their various States were absolutely at the end of 
their resources as far as taxing is concerned. 

Now, in that instance, sir, under your proposed bill, where are you 
going to get or where is the school going to get the money to match 
anything that the Federal Government will give? 

Mr. Batter. I am depending on the State finding that solution when 
they know that Federal moneys are available. I have seen the State 
dig up extra money to match appropriations for construction of 
primary highways and secondary roads, and to match the increased 
payments of pensions. The State will find that, and they will con- 
tribute it. 

Senator Atuorr. You are assuming that your own State will do 
that? 

Mr. Batter. They will go that far, I am sure, and I am sure every 
other State will, if it is a means of getting a 50-50 matching in Fed- 
eral money. 

Senator Atiorr. Then, whatever the action, what you are saying 
now is that whatever the action is, whether it is statutory authority 
or in 13 or 14 States, as you said, constitutional authority-—— 

Mr. Bauer. I think 13 of them would have to change their con- 
stitutional provision. 

Senator AtLortr (continuing). Constitutional authority, you are as- 
suming those States would do that. You are assuming that they 
could or would do that? 

Mr. Barry. Most certainly. I have never seen anybody yet refuse 
a Federal grant-in-aid. 
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Senator ALvorr. In addition to that, that situation would apply to 
any place where funds had to be matched, and whatever plan was 
offered which called for a matching of funds; in those instances, the 
States would still have to take action in order to implement it. 

Mr. Bauer. Except for this, do not overlook this phase: That a 
county school district or an ordinary school district that is now 
bonded to its limit, you have no way of knowing but what that bond 
issue can be retired in 5 years. There is always a possibility that 
over a few short. years the present obligations will be repaid. Then 
the Federal Government might be in a better position on its proposal 
for a State construction facility, if they had any way of getting the 
States to earmark the credit and the levying authority of those school 
districts for the payment of that Government loan. 

Senator Au.orr. Well, sir, 1 am not wholly unacquainted— 

Mr. Bautey, May I make this other point? 

Senator ALiorr (continuing). In this field. 

Mr. Batter. I would like to make this other point: That the Fed- 
eral Government can borrow money for less than half what the 
school district can borrow to pay for it. 

Senator Auiorr. That is correct. 

Let me bring out this point. Whatever participating plan you 
have you are going to have to have action on the part of most States 
to provide the funds for matching. 

Mr. Barer. To some certain district, yes, the State would have 
to—— : 

Senator Attorr. To most States. 

Mr. Bary. The State would have to step in there if the district 
had already exhausted its levying authority. 

Senator Auuorr. If a district has authority to issue bonds up to 
$500,000, we will say, no matter how they put it in their statutory 
authority, and half of that is paid off, they still have authority to 
issue $250,000 of bonds. Merely because they issued a $500,000 issue 
in the first place, does not still prevent them from issuing more bonds 
according to how much has been amortized already ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Barey. I follow the gentleman entirely. 

Senator Atxorr. All right. 

One other question, if I may ask you: 

Under your plan here, I see, according to the charts that Mr. Kearns 
left here, under your plan your State would receive $7 million; under 
the other plan it would receive—under the Hill bill it would receive— 
$10 million. Is that in accordance with your figure? 

Mr. Batter. I think so. At least, the Hill bill, I believe, is similar 
to one that was considered in hearings held before, and I think the 
figures you are quoting there are approximately correct. 

Senator Atxorr. But you personally subscribe to the theory of 
S. 480 or your bill? 

Mr. Barer. Yes; I will take any kind of a bill, Senator. What 
I am thinking about is the practical approach to the kind of a bill 
that I can get out of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
and through the House of Representatives. 

Now, it may not be the same bill that the honorable Senate approves, 
but I am willing to sit down in conference committee, my buddies and 
I. over on the House Committee on Education and Labor, and decide 
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whether the Senate approach or the House approach is the best 
approach. If we do not have merit in our proposition we will have 
to make the concession there in conference. But I want to be practical. 

| am thinking of the kind of legislation that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will go along with. I do not anticipate that you are going 
to have near the trouble in the Senate on approving legislation for 
construction aid in schools as we are going to have in the House, 
{ would write a formula, and I would write the bill differently prob- 
ably if I thought there were any possibilities of getting favorable 
action. I like to be practical about these things. 

Senator Benver. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Congressman 
Bailey a question. 

Chairman Huw. Certainly, Senator Bender. 

Senator Benver. Under your bill here, as Senator Allott has pointed 
out, $744 million will be provided for West Virginia. As I understand 
your bill, you would have to divide $714 million in West Virginia. 
How would you go about getting the money in West Virginia? 

Mr. Bary. Well, that is $714 million a year until the 6-year pro- 
gram that our bill spreads over, so you would have to ere tacw that 
by about 6 to get what West Virginia would have to get to meet this 
situation in 1960. 

Senator Benper. What would you have to do in West Virginia to 
meet the provisions of this Federal law, as provided for in your bill? 

Mr. Bamgy. What we would have—most of the schools which 
wanted the bill would have to obligate their bonding capacity. Take 
my own county of Harrison: it was mentioned in last year’s hearings. 
They have a program of $7 million. They can raise $4,200,000 of that 
by their own levying capacity. They could very readily match on a 
50-50 basis, and still not exhaust all of their levying. 

Senator Benper. The legislature would not be required 

Mr. Barter. Not in that case because they could take care of their 
50 percent of it. 

You will find that true, with the exception of probably some 8 or 9 
counties out of the 55 counties in West Virginia where their levying 
capacity—bless your life, there is one county in the State of West 
Virginia in which the State itself put up $90.50 out of $100 for school, 
but the Federal Government owns 67 percent of the acreage in the 
Monongahela and the George Washington Parks taken off the tax- 
books, and you hesitate about coming along with a little Federal aid 
after they do that, to our school districts. 

Chairman Hut. Is it not true that the States are spending about 
$2 billion a year in construction, and what they do is to take some of 
that $2 billion and match Federal funds which would give them more 
money ? 

Mr. Barer. That is correct. 

Chairman Hix. In other words, the States are spending money now 
for school construction; is that not true? 

Mr. Bauer. That is true. 

Chairman Hm. And what they would do is take this money that 
they are now spending, that they plan to spend in the days ahead, and 
use some of those funds to match Federal funds? 

Mr. Batter. Senator, may I say to you that up until 
Chairman Hm. Yes. 
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Mr. Battery (continuing). Last year, my State of West Virginia 
some years ago made available $10 million a year for construction 
money, and distributed it to the county spending units in an effort to 
try to meet this situation. We cannot do that now because of the eco- 
nomic condition in West Virginia due to the operation of our recipro- 
cal trade agreements. Our coal industry is dead, our pottery, our 
glassware, our clothespins, our independent oil, and our revenues are off 
about 3314 percent, so we cannot match it as we did in ordinary times, 
and we were doing that to the extent of $10 million a year in construc- 
tion money to help solve this ourselves. We cannot do it any more. 

Chairman Hitt. Well, the money that you are spending, that you 
plan to spend, you could use to match Federal funds; is that not true? 

Mr. Battery. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. And that would be true in all of the 48 States, 
would it not? 

Mr. Barney. That is correct. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to make one or two more comments, 
and then I will not impose on you for any more time. 

During the hearings in one of the subcommittees of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, we brought up for testimony before the 
committee Mr. Stassen’s outfit. I just want to leave this thought 
with you. We wrote into the record where they had entered into 
contracts for 42 projects; they were negotiating contracts for 40 
more, in which we are spending the American taxpayers’ money on 
those first 40 projects, in excess of $25 million. One of them is to 
build a national university and 14 technical high schools in Ethiopia. 
They have those projects scattered from Yugoslavia to Pakistan, and 
they were planning on entering into probably 40 more. 

The point I want to leave with the distinguished Senators here 
is this: that is fine. But in our generosity to do those things, to 
carry our know-how and our techniques abroad, for heaven’s sake, 
let us remember that the greatest asset that the Nation has are the 
boys and girls who will be citizens who will shoulder the responsi- 
bility 25 or 30 years from now that we are shouldering today. Let us 
at least give them a 50-50 break in meeting those responsibilities by 
giving them a good American training. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Bender. 

Senator Benper. You mentioned Governor Stassen, and I, knowing 
the history of your State, and knowing the politics of your State, 
the programs that you referred to were nothing new to you, were 
they ? 

Mr. Batrey. No; certainly not. 

Senator Brenper. They were inaugurated under previous admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. Baiey. I used to vote for foreign aid until we joined in build- 
ing a pottery in Leghorn, Italy, using $23 million of American money 
to $3 million of the Italhans’, to create jobs for the Italians, and to 
take jobs away from my pottery workers in West Virginia. 

I learned some things since I came to Washington. 

Senator Brenver. Apparently, the habits of the State have not 
changed. 

Mr. Batrry. Well, it is liable to unless I get some relief. 
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Senator Benver. I beg your pardon ¢ vette 
Mr. Batey. It is liable to unless I get some relief in these trade 


policies. ' : 
Chairman Hix. Well Congressman, we certainly want to thank 
you. 


. 


Mr. Barer. I appreciate an informal talk like this. I just do not 
like the formalities. I again want to apologize for not bringing along 
a written statement. I had to face the Ways and Means Committee 
for 45 minutes this morning. 

Chairman Hix. We would like to have you come and speak out 
of your heart to us, and we would say the same to Congressman Kearns. 
We appreciate deeply that both of you gentlemen have come over and 
have given us these helpful situations. 

Mr. Bairtey. Thank you, sir. I know you are going to help solve 
this problem. 

Chairman Hitt. Now, Dr. Brownell, we are very happy to have you 
with us. 

Gentlemen, we are very happy to have with us Dr. Samuel Brownell 
who, of course, we all know, is United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Doctor, we would be delighted to have you make any statement you 
see fit with reference to this question of Federal aid for school con- 
struction on bills now pending before this committee for that purpose. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, might I just say a word before Dr. 
Brownell commences his testimony ? 

Chairman Hiww.. Certainly. 

Senator Smirn. This morning I made a brief statement for Dr. 
Brownell. The chairman of the committee, Senator Hill, had in- 
vited Dr. Brownell to come today, and the doctor pointed out in his 
reply, which was put in the record this morning, that he would prefer 
to come after the President’s message was received, and when the 
President’s proposed legislation was before us. 

I felt, however, that in spite of that—and apparently the chairman 
was perfectly willing to do that—in order to clarify the situation and 
have the committee understand the approach of the administration, 
that it might be wise for Dr. Brownell to be here and give us an indi- 
cation of anything he can with regards to the administration’s legis- 
lation or any other comments he has to make while we are waiting for 
the administration’s program which, I hope, will be carefully con- 
sidered by the committee before we attempt to write any legislation on 
this important subject. 

T just mention that, Doctor, so that you will know that we did that 
this morning in connection with your appearance. 

Chairman Hiri. We are very happy to have you here, Doctor, and 
we would be delighted to have you proceed in your own way, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Browneti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if I may, I will follow 
through the statement that I have prepared here. 

I am Samuel Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education. 
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I appreciate very much the request of the chairman to testify be- 
fore this committee as an indication that the Office of Education is 
expected to serve the Congress as a source of reliable information and 
advice on education questions. It is my desire that it may always 
be as effective as possible in this capacity. It was this desire which 
led me to request that my testimony be postponed until after the 
President’s proposals on school construction were before you. I am 
certain that your purpose is to consider the bills before you go along 
with the proposals he has promised in the very near future so as to 
decide what action is most appropriate for securing adequate school 
housing for children as panktls as possible and in the way that serves 
the best interests of education now and in the future. 

Without being able to discuss the President’s proposals in relation 
to the bills before you my testimony must be limited in scope and I 
fear in its usefulness to you. 

My responsibility, as I perceive it, is to examine problems in edu- 
cation as objectively as possible and to consider proposed actions and 
solutions critically. This does not mean that situations and problems 
considered may not stir one emotionally and increase one’s determina- 
tion to get something done as is always the case when one observes 
the plight of children housed in unsafe, unsanit: ry, or completely 
inadequate schoolrooms. Rather it means that I should proceed as 
does the physician who is called in to advise for a sick person. He 
must consider the personal and family problems of his patient as well 
as the illness. What he must do is to be as sure as possible of his 


diagnosis of the illness. The treatment he peeecnaten is to remove the 


immediate pain. At the same time it is also to try to eliminate the 
cause of the illness so that the patient will get better and not le 
dependent on continued medication. He must decide whether the 
best thing for the patient, for the family, and for the community is 
for him to have medicine and continue his work without change, 
whether it is necessary and wiser to get nursing aid from outside the 
home or even to remove him to a hospital for surgery that will let him 
get back to his home and to his work, or whether his life must be 
completely changed to a new pattern. 

Very frankly T cannot serve you in that capacity today. Your re- 
quest implies that the bills before you be examined with these ques- 
a in mind— 

. What is the nature and extent of the problem ? 
Is the problem one that requires Federal legislation ? 

3. What should be accomplished by a Feder al law to deal with the 
problem ? 

4. Does the proposed law accomplish this? 

5. Does the proposed law accomplish its end more efficiently than 
some other bill, or how can this bill be improved in its efficiency ? 

The reason that I cannot examine them in this way is that to do so 
would certainly require information and judgments which we may 
assume the President will deal with in his message and proposals. 
You would not, I am sure, want or expect me to pre »judge or preempt 
what the President may say in his message now but a few days away. 
I would hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that I may appear later to 
testify on these bills when you consider them in the light of the 
proposals of the President. 
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In reviewing the testimony that has been presented to this committee 
the past several days I note that it has centered around these three 
vo1nts : 

(a) Many children lack adequate schoolrooms. 

(6) Many school districts are unable to finance necessary school 
construction under existing law of their State. 

(c) The Federal Government should therefore make grants to the 
States for school construction. 

Without repetition of this testimony I shall try to do these three 
things: 

A. Note a few considerations of importance in reference to any pro- 
posals for dealing with the school-construction problem. 

B. Provide, without repeating the arguments you have had given 
to you in favor of providing Federal funds for school construction, the 
arguments that are usually advanced against granting funds. 

C. Compare the features of the several bills now before you. 

In doing this I am not favoring or opposing the bills or the argu- 
ments presented. I am merely reporting them so that the testimony 
you have for consideration shall include as fully as possible the prob- 
lem, the broad significance of proposed solutions, the pros and cons 
of arguments for Federal grants-in-aid for school construction. 

I shall first proceed with some important considerations relative to 
school-construction proposals. 

1. As indicated to you in testimony a year ago, there is need for 
school construction action on a large scale. To construct school build- 
ings to provide the classrooms currently needed would probably cost 10 
to 15 billion dollars. Rapidly increasing school enrollments in the 
years ahead will mean that many more classrooms must be built. This 
need has been set forth to Members of the Congress in reports from 
the Office of Education on the school facilities survey and in materials 
»ointing out the need for action programs in all of the States. You 
ha ve had presented to you much evidence of the extent of the classroom 
shortage and of need for rapid increase in school housing in the years 
ahead. 

2. Nosingle measure at the Federal level is going to solve the school- 
construction problem. The problem is not only immediate. School 
enrollment will increase materially for at least a decade, thus requiring 
continued large-scale school construction. Furthermore all proposals 
for Federal assistance assume that Federal funds would be used to 
supplement State and/or local funds. School construction therefore 
would come about only after people in States and/or local school 
districts voted to spend some money for new school facilities. The 
solution of the problem is thus dependent upon continuous large-scale 
school construction for at least 10 years, including action in individual 
school districts and States, whatever action is taken in Washington 
now or in the future. 

3. The size of the present school-building problem, its impact on 
all parts of the country, and the long-range necessity for a large 
amount of school construction, makes it important that the problem 
be understood generally by the people in order to receive their neces- 
sary support on a continuing basis. This requires that they recognize 
the relationship of adequate schooling for all youth to the preserva- 
tion of a free and strong Nation; that they know the extent of the 
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present need and of the oncoming need; and that they are convinced 
that the need is great enough and important enough for them to pay 
the taxes required. 

4. The school-building situation is but a part of the scheol problem. 
We are confronted with the necessity of speeding up action on school 
construction and also on other closely related and important schoo] 
problems in each of the 48 States and in the Territories. 

Attempts to provide adequate school housing should be such as to 
get immediate and widespread increase in support for present school 
building and other school needs and also to assure the continued 
support necessary to meet the year-by-year increasing school load that 
we face in this country for the foreseeable future. 

5. Any proposed solution of the school-building situation requires 
scrutiny to see if and how it may interfere with or weaken the respon- 
sibility, management, and control of schools by the State and local 
communities, now or in the long run. 

6. Any proposals need to consider the special responsibilities which 
should be met by the Federal Government where schools are required 
because of children on Federal properties. 

B. Major arguments offered in favor of providing Federal funds 
for school construction and the chief points made by those who do 
not support them. Briefly stated they are these, and I will give them 
generally in order: 

The first argument is that States are fiscally unable to build the 
schools needed now and for the increased school population. 

Now, the arguments that are presented or the chief points that are 
made by those who do not support this run along this line: 

That the fiscal capacity of the National Government is the combined 
resources of the 48 States, so the money comes from the States anyway. 
There is no source of revenue to the Federal Government. other than 
which comes from combining the payments of taxes to Federal tax 
collectors by the people in all of the States. It is usually recog- 
nized, however, that individual States do not contribute to Federal 
taxes in the same proportion as they receive grants-in-aid. Some 
States receive more than their citizens pay in Federal taxes, some 
States less. 

(6) Evidence shows that all States have the fiscal resources and 
the legal authority to spend much more for school construction than 
they do at present, if they so desire. 

(c) Recent reduction in Federal taxes provides each State with 
a greater margin of tax capacity than it had had. Some or all of this 
could be used for school buildings if deemed wise by the States. 

And the fourth point they usually make is (d) no State has debt 
which causes it to devote as great a portion of its annual budget. for 
debt service as does the Federal Government. 

Now, the second major argument that is presented is that sehool- 
building needs are so great and action processes to provide necessary 
funds by States and localities are so slow that emergency congres- 
sional legislation is necessary. 

To this point, the reply is usually made that it takes no longer 
for a State legislature to act than it does for Congress to act. Most 
of the State legislatures will meet during the same period that Con- 
gress will be in session. The citizens in the States would have to take 
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State and/or local action anyway on any school project since all pro- 
posals would have only a portion of each project paid from Federal 
funds. 

The third argument that is frequently advanced is that the Federal 
Government provides money for other public-service facilities usually 
on some matching basis. This tends to give them priority in State 
and local tax budgets. Unless the Federal Government provides also 
funds for school facilities, it places schools at a disadvantage as against 
roads, hospitals, et cetera, in securing appropriations by the States 
and localities, and the point usually made in reply to that is if the 
Federal Government provides a portion of the costs of roads, hos- 
pitals, et cetera, that the community and State would otherwise have 
to finance, the Federal Government has created greater State and 
local tax leeway or capacity available for school construction. 

A fourth point frequently made or argument that is presented is 
that it is of national interest to see that each child in the Nation has 
a reasonable opportunity to develop his potential abilities by having 
a chance to attend school. The Federal Government could express 
this national interest by allocating, to each State, funds gathered from 
Federal taxing powers on the basis of an amount toward the educa- 
tion of each child attending school, whether it be for school con- 
struction or operation and maintenance. 

To this argument we note that this recognizes a different principle 
than the Federal Government has, up to the present, recognized in 
respect to education. It is a principle that would apply whether the 
school problem were immediate or long range. It involves sufficient 
shift in policy that before acceptance it should have careful congres- 
sional study and discussion, and probably public consideration as for 
example at siate and White House conferences. 

The point is frequently made that before the Federal Government 
steps in to provide Federal funds for school construction, it should 
be assured that any State receiving funds has made reasonable efforts 
to use its own resources efficiently in such ways as: 

1. Eliminating inefficient school districts. 

2. Providing a sound tax-support structure that does not handicap 
local schools through low tax or bonding limits or inequitable prop- 
erty assessments. 

8. Providing State leadership with local districts in developing 
long-range building programs. 

4. Providing a State school construction aid program, and things 
of that sort. 

An argument presented for the State and White House conferences 
was that they would give each State an opportunity and some incen- 
tive to examine its own activities in these matters and decide what 
steps it could and should take to move ahead. The White House 
conference would permit a sharing of the experiences of all States in 
dealing with the problems. 

So much therefore for a review of the major arguments that have 
been presented and the general points that have been noted in reply 
to those arguments. 

Now, as to the bills before you, S. 4, S. 5, S. 480, S. 522, S. 686, they 
have been analyzed to compare their similarity and differences. With- 
out giving the detail which will appear in any formal report you may 
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request from the Department, and without indicating the position the 
Department would hold on any or all of them, I can point out these 
features. 

1. In S. 4 and S. 5, the amount is $500 million per year for fiscal 
1956 and fiscal 1957. 

In 8S. 480, S. 522, the amount would be “as authorized” for fiscal 
1956 and the succeeding 5 years. 

In S. 686 the amount and length of time are indeterminate. 

2. All bills provide that the funds shall be administered by the 
Commissioner based on an approved State plan. The State plan 
would require designation of a single State agency to administer the 
funds, indication of standards for determining need by the State, 
allocation of funds on those standards, reports to the Commissioner, 
compliance with Davis Act in labor on construction, use for public 
schools only, and would provide for judicial review of Commissioner's 
rulings on appeal. The statement of State plan requirements is more 
detailed in some bills than others. 

3. S. 4 provides that up to 1 percent of a State’s allocation may be 
used for administrative costs. 

S. 686 provides authorization of appropriations to the Commis- 
sioner’s office for administration of the law. The other bills are silent 
on this matter. 

4. S. 4 is an amendment to Public Law 815. The others are new 
laws. 

5. S. 5 provides a minimum of $200,000 to any State. The others 
have nosuch minimum. 

6. S. 5 and S. 686 have statements prohibiting any department, 
agency, officer or employee of the United States from exercising any 
direction, supervision or control over, or prescribing any requirements 
with respect to any State agency, school agency, or school to which any 
funds have been or may be paid under this act, except as specifically 
provided by the act. 

In S. 480 and S. 522 the provision is that in the administration of 
the act there shall be exercised no direction, supervision or control 
over the personnel, curriculum or program of instruction of any school 
or school system of any school agency. 

7. The plan for distributing the funds is the same in S. 480 and 
S. 522, namely, according to the school-age population. 8S. 4 dis- 
tributes 50 percent of the funds on school-age population basis and 
50 percent inversely and with the per capital income. 

S. 5 and S. 686 use the Hill-Burton principle considering school-age 
population generally related inversely to the square of the per capita 
income of the State. 

The effect State by State of the plans for distribution of funds would 
differ considerably. For example, under S. 5 the amount per pupil 
States would receive of Federal Funds varies from $7.01 to $21.48. 
Under 8S. 480 and 8. 522 the amount per $500 million is $14.12 per 
pupil for each State. 

8. S. 686 provides that there be equitable and nondiscriminatory 
apportionment for different racial groups where separate schools are 
maintained and that expenditures shall be subject to the laws of the 
State except as specified in the act. 
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9. S. 4and S. 5 provide that the Federal share of any project may 
vary between 3314 percent and 663 percent of the cost. 5S. 480 and 
S. 522 provide that not more than 50 percent of the cost of a project 
shall be from Federal funds. S. 686 limits the Federal share to 40 
percent. 

There are some other variations between the bills but the above are 
the ones we have noted in the limited time for analysis since receiving 
them late last Thursday afternoon. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the 
material presented here will be of some use to you. I hope that in a 
very short time I may be of more use to you in discussing this most 
important problem when we have before us as well proposals of the 
President. 

To one who has been working many years for improvement in school 
conditions it is most heartening to find this distinguished committee 
giving such high priority to school building needs. Good school 
buildings do not guarantee educated citizens but poor buildings or 
the lack of classrooms can deprive good teachers and alert pupils of 
the chance for education to take place. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hitt. Doctor, as Commissioner of Education, you are not 
in a position this afternoon to tell us anything at all about the 
President’s proposals ? 

Mr. Brownet. I am sorry, that is the case. 

Chairman Hira. You cannot tell us whether those proposals will 
deal with the emergency situation or whether they will deal with the 
long-range program ¢ ; 

Mr. Browne.u. Well, I think that I could say, as you have noted 
in the President's statements, that he has indicated he proposes that 
action should be taken at once, and I assume that that would mean in 
the near future. 

Chairman Hitt. Well, the last time representatives of the admin- 
istration were here, they advocated no action until after the reports 
of the State conferences and the White House conference. 

Now. could you advise us as to whether or not the President wishes 
to wait until after those conferences are held before any action is taken 
or whether he would favor action before the conferences? It is my 
understanding the White House conference is not to be held until next 
November. 

Mr. Browne ti. Well, I, of course, am not in position to say what 
the President’s message will be. I can only again go back to the point 
that he indicated in his message that he felt the situation was pressing 
and called for action. So I could assume, as I assume all the rest of 
us here do, that that means in the near future. 

Chairman Hitz. But you could not give us any information, any 
light, other than and in addition thereto, as to what he says in his 
message ¢ ‘ 

Mr. Brownett. I am afraid I cannot indicate what the President 
would be likely to say, because that is his privilege to decide what he 
is going to say. 

Chairman Hix. Could you tell us when he will say that or say 
whatever he may say what he is going to do? ; : 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, I think, as a point of order, he has 
said he will be here with the message in a very few days. 
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Chairman Hux. I am now asking him if he can tell us when he 
will be here with the message ; that is s what my question is. 

Senator Benper. Well, it is not later than Febr uary 15, so 1 under- 
stand. 

Chairman Huu. There may have been some change in the plan; I 
wanted to know that. 

Senator Benper. I do not believe so. 

Chairman Hux. There was a change with reference to the health 
message, and I can well understand why there was a change in the 
plan. 

Senator Benper. The health message was here. 

Chairman Hitt. The health message was due last Monday, and it 
came here this Monday. I am not being critical about the delay. 

Senator Benpver. You are not charging the President with bad 
faith ? 

Chairman Hitz. No, I am not charging the President with bad 
faith. I thought Mr. Brownell might be able to tell us whether there 
had been any change as to when the President’s message or proposals 
would come. 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes. 

Well, I assume, Mr. Chairman, that any change of that sort would 
be announced by the White House in terms of the President’s schedule 
and, unfortunately, I do not know what. the President's schedule is, 
but certainly I do know that the President is most anxious to do every- 
thing he can to expedite this, as he has indicated in his statements that 
have been announced. 

Chairman Hitui. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Senator Purrett. In my turn I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Hit. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. I would just like to ask Dr. Brownell, as I have said 
here before, possibly talking out of turn, it was my judgment that 
the President had not overlooked, and he had not overlooked or you 
would not overlook, the immediate emergency that is upon the country. 

Mr. Brownew. Right. 

Senator Smiru. We are not in the course of waiting for the confer- 
ence of the States and the White House conference in the fall. I have 
been simply insisting that before we report this legislation we cer- 
tainly should have the President’s message and know what the se ope 
of his approach is, and give him the benefit of telling the country what 
his plans are. We might make a serious mistake, and if we passed one 
of these bills and there was a plan the President had, that should have 
been considered. 

I think we would be subject to a good deal of criticism. That is 
the position I have taken, and that is why I asked you to come here 
today and to give us an outline, as you have done so well, of the 
problems we have in this matter. I see nothing here that we have to 
consider an indefinite length of time to deal with it. In fact, you 
have indicated you are dealing with it right now. 

Mr. Browne.u. That is right. 

Senator SmirH. You are dealing with it every day in your depart- 
ment. You have been trying to find an answer to ree ommend to the 
President to express, and he has made up his mind on the issue in- 
volved. 
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Mr. Brownett. That is right; and, as I have indicated to the chair- 
man, I have every reason to believe that the President, in his message, 
intends to deal with the immediate problem, as he indicated in his 
statement, that action needs to be ‘illeen now, and that I know he is 
anxious to get his message to Congress just as soon as he can. 

Chairman Hii. Senator Ives, any questions? 

Senator Ives. Well, I want to commend Dr. Brownell on his state- 
ment. I can well understand how it is utterly impossible for him to 
try to anticipate what is going to be in the President’s message. I 
think it would be very presumptuous on our part if we tried to draw 
anything from him of that kind. I do hope, however, that that mes- 
sage is here at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Browne tu. So do I. 

Senator Ives. I bet you do, too. 

Chairman Hix. Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purret.. I think that Senator Ives has expressed my views, 
except to say this: You have no reason for believing that there will 
be any delay beyond the 15th of February, which was the date sched- 
uled by the President to send his message down ? 

Mr. Browne wu. I have every reason to believe that if there is any 
change in the date it would be in the other direction. 

Senator Purrei.. So that at the latest it would be down here ap- 
proximately 2 weeks from now ? 

Mr. Browne tu. Yes. 

Senator Purreti. And, perhaps, earlier ? 

Mr. Brownet. Yes. 

Senator PurretL. Thank you. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Bender? 

Senator Benper. That is all I wanted him to say so that some of 
these doubting Thomases around here—not on the committee—but 
some of our guests who are rather skeptical about this—and I am sure 
the President is disposed to do what his message which he delivered 
when Congress met, indicated. He certainly is not interested in doing 
anything except dealing with this as forthrightly as he has with every 
other subject ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brownett. That is correct. He has spent a great deal of time 
and consideration on this problem. 

Chairman Hit. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. No comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hm. Senator Allott? 

Senator Atx.orr. No questions. 

Chairman Hitt. Well, Dr. Brownell, certainly you confirmed the 
fact that we will have some proposal, and that the administration has 
now changed its position from what it was all during the last session 
of Congress, which was that nothing should be done until after the 
State conferences and the White House Conference. 

Mr. Browne t. I do not know that I indicated that, Mr. Chairman. 
I did indicate certainly that I anticipate the President will present 
his proposals here at a very early date. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I am glad that 
the majority has changed its position, too, and it seems to be anxious to 


augment and to speed action. I am speaking of the Congress now, 
as well as all other parties concerned. 
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Chairman Hit. I say to the Senator, I think the majority is very 
anxious to expedite, as much as possible, that is why we are holding 
these hearings here now. 

If there are no other questions—— 

Senator Purre.tL. May I remark, please, I am sure that the chairman 
did not wish to be misunderstood when he spoke of a change in the 
attitude of the administration. We have two problems, have we not, 
Doctor: one an immediate one, and one a longe-range one, having to 
do with education. 

Now, I served on this committee last year, and I do not believe that 
the fact that they are holding these conferences to try to understand 
more about this problem of education both at the long-range and the 
immediate level, in any way indicates a change in the administrations 
attitude toward this pressing and immediate emergency. 

Mr. Browne yu. May I reply to that 

Senator Purreti. Am I correct in that, Doctor ¢ 

Mr. Browne. (continuing). To say that one of the reasons that 
I personally was anxious to see the State conferences held was because 
haar and I still believe, that the way to get the quickest action 
is to have the States and local communities face up to their problems 
and take action there. 

If you get all 48 States operating on their own problems oxy get 
the fastest action that you can get. So that while there has been 
much said to the effect that the State conference idea was a w: LY 
of delaying action, the purpose of the plan—and I think that results 
are justifying that purpose is to speed action in the 48 States, and 
I think that it is important that that purpose be kept in mind. 

Chairman Hu, But your White House Conference will not be 
held until next November, will it, Doctor ? 

Mr. Browne tt. It will be in November; that is right. 

Chairman Hirz. In November. 

Mr. Browne.t. Yes. 

Chairman Hinz. I do not want to continue this thing so that it looks 
as if we are getting away from that bipartisanship we pleaded for 
this morning, but the truth of the business is, there is no doubt about 
it, that one of the strongest cases for Federal aid to education that I 
have ever heard presented before this committee or any committee 
was presented by Secretary Hobby last year; and she brought her 
charts and her figures and presented a very, very strong case for it. 

This committee felt the emergency was so compelling, that this 
committee reported out the Cooper bill, which bill did not have the 
support of the administration, in the last session of Congress. 

Now, the President, in his initial state of the Union message, did 
indicate to us, did tell us, the fact that he is going to send us a mes- 
sage, and I am very hopeful that the administration now does realize 
and appreciate this emergency. 

We will have strong proposals and recommendations to meet the 
emergency, as well as for a long-range program for Federal aid to 
education. 

We want to thank you, Doctor, and we appreciate very much your 
coming. 

Mr. Brownetu. Thank you. I hope I was not out of order in sug- 


gesting that I would like to have an invitation to come back again 
some time. 
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Chairman Hitt. Doctor, we would be happy to have you come any 
time you think you can be helpful to this committee. 

Mr. Brownevyi. Thank you sir. 

Chairman Hi. We are delighted to have you come any time. 

Mr. Browneti. Thank you. 

Chairman Hm. Dr. Fuller, executive secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Dr. Fuller, will you come around to the table. You have a pre- 
pared statement ; do you, sir? 

Mr. Funer. Yes. 

Chairman Him. Would you like to put that statement in full in 
the record and then summarize ¢ 

Mr. Fuuier. I want to read portions of it, if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Hiii. We don’t want to limit you, but you realize we 
have a number of witnesses, and we have had quite a bit of testimony. 
You will read portions of it, and the parts that you do not read will 
go in the record. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL 
OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Fuuier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. I represent President Thomas D. Bailey of the council 
and in general the State and Territorial educational officials who will 
have heavy administrative responsibilities under any legislation en- 
acted authorzing Federal assistance for construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The council has long favored such 


legislation. Its most recent resolution, approved in June 1954, reads 
as follows: 


We call to the attention of the public the rapidly increasing enrollment in 
our schools and the need for adequate school facilities. We urge the people 
to utilize the resources of local districts, States, and the Federal Government 
to provide financing necessary to construct the physical facilities so badly 
needed. 

We believe there can be and should be Federal assistance for school 
construction on a local-State-Federal partnership basis which will: 

(1) Make possible school construction where it is most badly 
needed, adding many classrooms to those built solely through local 
and State efforts. 

(2) Maintain local and State initiative and control in education, 
with State administration and full State accountability for Federal 
funds under high prudential standards, and with Federal administra- 
tion vested in the United States Office of Education. 

(3) Place education on a par with other services, such as highways, 
hospitals, and rehabilitation in regard to Federal funds for physical 
facilities, thus giving education equal treatment in competition for 
local, State, and Federal funds. 


I. NEED 


Testimony before the Kearns subcommittee in the House on Oc- 
tober 6-8, 1954, from 47 States and every Territory, except Guam, 
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recites the need for school construction in 408 printed pages. This 
report summarizes testimony from these States and Territories which 
indicates that to meet the total need during the next decade will require 
school buildings costing between $30 billion and $35 billion. As a 
practical matter, Federal assistance will be necessary. 


ll. SCOPE OF RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


The scope of the local-State-Federal program for school construc- 
tion, we believe, should be commensurate with the need. The im- 
mediate situation is serious, and the longer-term problem is frighten- 
ing to contemplate. We recommend $1 billion of Federal assistance 
annually for 10 years, granted to the States under an objective formula 
under the terms of a bill to be worked out by your committee. Unless 
the Federal financial assistance is substantial, Federal action may 
harm rather than help in solving the crisis in education. Such action 
could interfere with State and local construction programs directly 
by appearing to promise aid that is never adequate to compensate 
for the State and local trouble and delay in receiving it. The bills 
here will assist in every way and authorize adequate aid. 

But the Federal damage to education will also be indirect if there 
should be Federal inaction or a very small Federal program. If 
the Federal Government discriminates against educational facilities 
while offering huge Federal funds to States on a matching basis 
for highways ‘and other physical facilities, the States will exert them- 
selves fisc ally to match Federal highway funds and thereafter be 
unable to raise sufficient State funds for schools. If the highway 
need is $100 billion during the next 10 years and the school ne ed one- 
third as great, we suggest that the Federal assistance be proportionate 
in the two fields. Otherwise the Federal Government, by dangling 
Federal matching funds before the States in one field, will inevitably 
be discriminating in fact against the other. It will interfere with 
our ability to obtain State and local funds to build schools. We plead 
with your committee, Mr. Chairman, that you do not permit this to 
happen. We believe the national interest in children and in ade- 
quate education is even greater than it is in roads. 

We recommend, therefore, that Federal assistance for school facili- 
ties be at least one-third the amount of Federal assistance for high- 
ways during the next decade, in order that competition for State 
funds may be equitable. 


IiI. PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL-STATE-FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


All the bills before your committee, Mr. Chairman, we believe to 
be sound in their proposed principles of local-State-Federal adminis- 
tration. The Council of Chief State School Officers has a policy that 
educational matters of this kind should be administered federally in 
the United States Office of Education and at the State level in the 
respective State departments of education. ‘All leading professional 
and citizen organizations connected with the public elementary and 
secondary schools, so far as I know, agree with these principles. 

Federal action is limited in all these bills by the State plans pro- 

osed. Using S. 480 as the text, section 6 (b) makes approval of 
State plans by the United States Commissioner of Education manda- 
tory when the respective States have covered the steps in section 6 (a) 
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in general compliance with the general guidelines set forth in section 
6 (a) (1-9). There is room for differences among the States accord- 
ing to the relative needs of their respective school districts. The see- 
tion 6 guidelines are definite enough, and nearly every State could be 
relied upon to meet the purposes of the legislation even if there were 
no such Federal provisions. There is no possibility whatever for 
Federal control of educational programs in this legislation. 


IV. FEDERAL FUNDS WOULD NOT BE SUBSTITUTED FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
CONSTRUCTION FUNDS UNDER THESE BILLS 


This is perhaps our opponents’ strongest point and it must be met. 
This legislation would (a) place the Federal funds where they are 
most needed, (4) provide incentives for States and localities to do 
more for themselves in the process of matching the Federal funds, 
and (c) preserve State and local autonomy in the determination of 
priorities among local school districts, location of facilities, and the 
character of necessary facilities to be constructed within the general 
guidelines set up in section 6 (a) (4) of the bill. 

The priority system would be adaptable to any amount of Federal 
appropriations, although we should have $1 billion each year for at 
least 5 or 6 years. Matching would be overall by States (sec. 8), but 
there could be complete equalization among local school districts with- 
in each State, provided the Federal funds were reasonably ample 
($500 million or more annually would meet this particular require- 
ment, although $1 billion annually is needed). This means that a 
high priority school district with obsolete buildings, badly over- 
crowded conditions and no debt leeway could be granted 100 percent 
Federal funds; other districts with less need could be allocated Federal 
funds amounting to less than 50 percent of the total cost as incentives 
to raise State and local funds so that the State average expenditures 
on the federally aided projects, not each project, but overall, would be 
at least 50 percent State and local funds. This matching scheme, we 
believe, is better than any which requires project-by-project matching, 
rather than matching on an overall State basis, because it gives the 
State a better opportunity to adapt the funds to local needs. 

I am going to skip the allotment formula and the table. 

Chairman Hitz. That will all appear in the record, Doctor. 

Mr. Fcuier. I appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinz. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Mr. Chairman, the choices are fairly clear. The Fed- 
eral Government might set up a special School Building Authority to 
dole out a small amount of assistance to a few local school districts 
federally selected. If $25 million, or some other small amount, for 
instance, were thus handed out by Federal officials, there would be a 
tremendously expensive and time-wasting scramble among school 
districts to share in it. There would not be enough to do much real 
good, and the Federal interference would be damaging to the con- 
struction programs of many more districts than could possibly share 
in such a dole. The States would suffer, too. Better not have any aid 
than a dole to a few federally selected districts at the expense of 
Federal interference without Federal aid to the States and to most 
of the districts that need assistance. 
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We hope your committee, Mr. Chairman, will not take this or any 
other codieeile track. We hope you will pass a bill such as one of 
these now before you, and give the schools some real help by appro- 
priating funds commensurate with the need and with appropriations 
for highways and other physical facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the legislation we have been working toward 
for 6 years. It has been the first priority of this council in the field 
of Federal assistance to public elementary and second: ary education 
since 1949. We know from experience in the State education agencies 
that is practicable. The national survey of school facilities lays the 
factual background concerning need. There is need for school build- 
ings in every State, and the need is critical in many. 

We are confident that you will see that the schools are given fair 
treatment as Federal grants for physical facilities are voted, so that 
education can compete for funds at the local, State, and Federal levels 
without direct or indirect Federal discrimination against it. 

We are greatly indebted to you, Mr. Chairman, and to your col- 
leagues, from both sides of the aisle, for your sponsorship of this 
legislation. 

I would like to insert here, Mr. Chairman, that our organization 
and I personally regard education as a nonpartisan matter, or at the 
very worst, a bipartisan matter. 

We want to do everything we can to assist the President and his 
assistants in bringing the very best possible plan to the Congress in 
February. 

At the same time we know that the bills before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, are really adequate to give immediate aid, and it can be 


long-term aid in the sense that 5 years or 10 years is long term. 

But we need to house these children and to catch up on the backlog 
of need that is even now growing greater, or at least, remains very 
great, indeed. We stand ready to help you in any way we can, and I 
want to thank you for the privilege of appearing here. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Fuller in its entirety 
is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. EpGar FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE 
ScHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. I represent President 
Thomas D. Bailey of the council and in general the State and Territorial educa- 
tional officials who will have heavy administrative responsibilities under any 
legislation enacted authorizing Federal assistance for construction of public 
elementary and secondary schools. The council has long favored such legislation. 
Its most recent resolution, approved in June 1954, reads as follows: 

“We call to the attention of the public the rapidly increasing enrollment in our 
schools and the need for adequate school facilities. We urge the people to utilize 
the resources of local districts, States, and the Federal Government to provide 
financing necessary to construct the physical facilities so badly needed.” 

We believe there can and should be Federal assistance for school construction 
on a local-State-Federal partnership basis which will: 

(1) Make possible school construction where it is most badly needed, adding 
many classrooms to those built solely through local and State efforts. 

(2) Maintain local and State initiative and control in education, with State 
administration and full State accountability for Federal funds under high pru- 
dential standards, and with Federal administration vested in the United States 
‘Office of Education. 

(3) Place education on a par with other services, such as highways, hospitals, 
and rehabilitation, in regard to Federai funds for physical facilities, thus giving 
education equal treatment in competition for local, State, and Federal funds. 
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I. NEED 


Testimony before the Kearns subcommittee in the House on October 6-8, 1954, 
from 47 States and all Territories, except Guam, recites the need for school 
construction in 408 printed pages. This report summarizes testimony from 
these States and Territories which indicates that to meet the need during the next 
decade will require school buildings costing between $30 and $35 billion. As a 
practical matter, Federal assistance will be necessary. 


II, SCOPE OF RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


The scope of the local State-Federal program for school construction, we be- 
lieve, should be commensurate with the need. The immediate situation is seri- 
ous, and the longer term problem is frightening to contemplate. We recommend 
#1 billion of Federal assistance annually for 10 years, granted to the States under 
an objective formula under the terms of a bill to be worked out by your committee. 
Unless the Federal financial assistance is substantial action may harm rather 
than help in solving the crisis in education. Such action could interfere with 
State and local construction programs directly by appearing to promise aid that 
is never adequate to compensate for the State and local trouble and delay in 
receiving it. The bills here will assist in every way and authorize adequate 
aid. 

But the Federal damage to education will also be indirect if there should be 
Federal inaction or a very small Federal program. If the Federal Government 
discriminates against educational facilities while offering huge Federal funds 
to States on a matching basis for highways and other physical facilities, the 
States will exert themselves fiscally to match Federal highway funds and there- 
after be unable to raise sufficient State funds for schools. If the highway need 
is $100 billion during the next 10 years and the school need one-third as great, 
we suggest that the Federal assistance be proportionate in the two fields. Other- 
wise the Federal Government, by dangling Federal matching funds before the 
States in one field, will inevitably be discriminating in fact against the other. 
It will interfere with our ability to obtain State and local funds to build schools. 
We plead with your committee, Mr. Chairman, that you do not permit this to 
happen. We believe the national interest in children and in adequate education 
is even greater than it is in roads. 

We recommend, therefore, that Federal assistance for school facilities be at 
least one-third the amount of Federal assistance for highways during the next 
decade, in order that competition for State funds may be equitable. 


III, PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL-STATE-FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


All the bills before your committee, Mr. Chairman, we believe to be sound in 
their proposed principles of local-State-Federal administration. The Council of 
Chief State School Officers has a policy that educational matters of this kind 
should be administered federally in the United States Office of Education and 
at the State level in the respective State departments of education. All leading 
professional and citizen organizations connected with the public elementary and 
secondary schools so far as I know agree with these principles. 

Federal action is limited in all these bills by the State plans proposed. Using 
S. 480 as the text, section 6 (b) makes approval of State plans by the United 
States Commissioner of Education mandatory when the respective States have 
covered the steps in section 6 (a) in general compliance with the general guide- 
lines set forth in section 6 (a) (1-9). There is room for differences among the 
States according to the relative needs of their respective school districts. The 
section 6 guidelines are definite enough, and nearly every State could be relied 
upon to meet the purposes of the legislation even if there were no such Federal 
provisions. There is no possibility whatever for Federal control of educational 
programs in this legislation. 


IV. FEDERAL FUNDS WOULD NOT BE SUBSTITUTED FOR STATE AND LOCAL CONSTRUCTION 
FUNDS UNDER THESE BILLS 


This is perhaps our opponents’ strongest point and it must be met. This legis- 
lation would (@) place the Federal funds where they are most needed, (b) pro- 
vide incentives for States and localities to do more for themselves in the process 
of matching the Federal funds, and (¢c) preserve State and local autonomy in 
the determination of priorities among local school districts, location of facilities, 
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and the character of necessary facilities to be constructed within the general 
guidelines set up in section 6 (a) (4) of the bill. 

The priority system would be adaptable to any amount of Federal appropria 
tions, although we should have $1 billion each year for at least 5 or 6 years 
Matching would be overall by States (sec. 8), but there could be complete equali 
zation among local school districts within each State, provided the Federal funds 
were reasonably ample ($500 million or more annually would meet this particu 
lar requirement, although $1 billion annually is needed). This means that a 
high-priority school district with obsolete buildings, badly overcrowded condi 
tions and no debt leeway could be granted 100 percent Federal funds; other 
districts with less need could be allocated Federal funds amounting to less than 
50 percent of the total cost as incentives to raise State and local funds so that 
the State average expenditures on the federally aided projects, not each project 
but overall, would be at least 50 percent State and local funds. This matching 
scheme, we believe, is better than any which requires project by project match 
ing, rather than matching on an overall State basis, because it gives the State 
a better opportunity to adapt the funds to local needs. 


V. ALLOTMENT FORMULA 


A major technical difference among the bills before your committee, Mr 
Chairman, concerns the formula for allotment to the States. With your per 
mission, I would like to enter an analysis of the formula of S. 480 into the record 
at this point. 

This is a study of the inherent “leveling” effect of the Federal tax system. 
We have compiled table I on the basis of Federal statistics for use in connection 
with the bills to provide Federal assistance for school construction soon to be 
introduced. No similar data, so far as I know, has previously been used in 
connection with such legislation. 

Table I shows what each State paid in Federal taxes for each billion dollars 
collected under the tax laws of fiscal year 1952, and what each State would 
receive for school construction on the basis of the population 5-17 years old in 
each State as of July 1, 1952. 

The State payments of Federal taxes in column (A) are computed on the 
basis of what the inhabitants of each State actually pay in Federal taxes, rather 
than on the basis of where the taxes are actually collected. For instance, the 
huge cigarette excise taxes collected in North Carolina are distributed among all 
States. Similar allocations have been made of all important Federal taxes, 
including corporate income and profits, individual income, Federal insurance 
contributions, railroad employment and insurance, unemployment insurance, 
estates and gifts, alcohol, tobacco, gasoline and oil, automobiles and parts, elec- 
trical energy, manufacturers’ and retailers’ excises, telephone and other com- 
munications, transportations of persons and property, and amusements. 

A glance at table I will show that the wealthy States pay larger amounts of 
Federal taxes and would receive back smaller amounts of construction aid for 
each child 5-17 years of age than the average State. Conversely, States of 
comparatively low income and wealth pay relatively less in Federal taxes, and 
would receive larger amounts in school-construction aid for each child 5-17 
years of age. This is proof that there is much “leveling” inherent in the present 
Federal tax system when Federal funds are distributed to the States according 
to the number of children 5-17 years of age. 
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Taig I.—Effect of the Federal tag system on the respective States in relation 
to allocation of Federal funds for school construction on the basis of population 
5-17 years of age 


(A) (B) (A) (B) 
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! Mushkin, Selma, and Crowther, Beatrice. Federal Taxes and the Measurement of State Capacity. 
Department of Hes ith, Education, and Welfare. May, 1954. 
? Based on U. S. Census Bureau estimates (Series P- 25, No. 106). 


$ oe aac have been rounded off independently by States so total for all States varies somewhat from 
1 billion 


* As a practical matter, there would have to be an adjustment of these data to provide for Puerto Rico 
and any Territories or island dependencies which might be included in the law. 


The above analysis shows what the people of each State would actually pay 
in Federal taxes (disregarding where such taxes are collected) for each $1 bil- 
lion and what each State would receive for school construction under the flat 
grant formula of the Kearns-Bailey-Humphrey-Ives proposal. The House bills 
are numbered H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. Among the bills before your committee, 
S. 480 first used this formula. These bills would authorize distribution of the 
funds on the basis of population 5 to 17 years old in each State. We believe there 
is equalization enough in this formula: New York would pay into the Federal 
Treasury in Federal taxes $1.92 for each $1 it would receive under the formula, 
and Mississippi would pay in less than 23 cents for each $1 it would receive. 
There is much opinion that the allotments would be disproportionate to need if 
any of the so-called equalization formulas are added to the equalization already 
inherent in the Federal tax system. Every State needs school buildings. 

In addition to the effect of the Federal tax system, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it is fair to point out that school construction is somewhat less expensive per 
classroom in the southern sections of the country which need assistance for 
school facilities worst, and that the States in this area would receive consider- 
ably larger amounts of Federal funds per 1,000 total population because of their 
considerably larger proportion of children to adults. For instance, there are 
799 children 5 to 17 years old for each 1,000 adults in South Carolina, while 
there are only 505 children 5 to 17 years old for each 1,000 adults in Pennsylvania. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the choices are fairly clear. The Federal Government might 
set up a special school building authority to dole out a small amount of assistance 
to a few local school districts federally selected. If $25 million or some other 
small amount, for instance, were thus handed out by Federal officials, there 
would be a tremendous expensive and time-wasting scramble among school dis- 
tricts to share in it. There would not be enough to do much real good, and the 
Federal interference would be damaging to the construction programs of inany 
more districts than could possibly share in such a dole. The States would suffer, 
too. Better not to have any aid than a dole to a few federally selected districts 
at the expense of Federal interference without Federal aid to the States and ta 
most of the districts that need assistance. 

We hope your committee, Mr. Chairman, will not take this or any other unde- 
sirable track. We hope you will pass a bill, such as one of these now before you, 
and give the schools some real help by appropriating funds commensurate with 
the need and with appropriations for highways and other physical facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the legislation we have been working toward for 6 
years. It has been the first priority of this council in the field of Federal assist- 
ance to public elementary and secondary education since 1949. We know from 
experience in the State education agencies that it is practicable. The national 
survey of school facilities lays the factual background concerning need. There 
is need for school buildings in every State, and the need is critical in many. We 
are confident you will see that the schools are given fair treatment as Federal 
grants for physical facilities are voted, so that education can compete for funds 
at the local, State, and Federal levels without direct or indirect Federal discrimi- 
nation against it. 

We are greatly indebted to you, Mr. Chairman, and to your colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle, for your sponsorship of this legislation. We stand ready 
to assist you in any possible way. Thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before you. 


Chairman Hitz. Doctor, you have been in this fight for Federal aid 
for a long time, and you have been most forward and indefatigable in 
the fight, and we want to thank you for coming here and giving us 
this very splendid and helpful statement. 

Any questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smrru. No, I have no questions. 

Chairman Hitz. Any questions, Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purreru. Well, except that on page 9, the latter part of 
the second paragraph— 

* * * so that education can compete for funds at the local, State and Federal 
levels without direct or indirect Federal discrimination against it 

now when you say “discrimination against it,” of course, you recognize, 
as has been pointed out this morning, Doctor, and as will be pointed 
out again, that we have a recent Federal Court decision in the matter 
of discrimination. Now, did you in any way allude to or had you 
that in mind when you spoke of direct or indirect ? : 

Mr, Futrer. No, I was not talking about racial segregation. I 
was talking about the discrimination of the Federal Government in 
favor of Federal grants-in-aid to highways, hospitals, civil works 
and its discrimination against education. 

Now, I would like to say a word, though, since you raised the segre- 
gation issue. Ihave no hesitancy insosaying. 

I think there will be extremists on both sides of that issue raising 
that question just like the Communists and the Fascists sometimes 
work together, although I am not comparing them with those people, 
we all know the extremes sometimes come together at the some position. 
_ The matter of the Supreme Court decision of last May 17 concern- 
ing segregation of the races in schools is in the hands of the judiciary. 
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I would like to point out that boys and girls must be educated during 
the next 10 years or 20 years or 30 years or 50 years and for whatever 
period it takes for the judiciary to make the adjustments necessary 
to carry out the decision of last May 17. And I think we are going 
to have to have schools right on regardless of that. 

I would like also, Senator Purtell, to make the point that there are 
Federal funds in almost every school, in almost every college in the 
United States today. 

These grants, such as in vocational education, school lunch, land- 
grant colleges, research contracts in hundreds of colleges and univers- 
ities are completely regardless of the issue of segregation. There 
are Federal aids in every State of the Union, almost every school and 
every college in the Union, and I would like to suggest that you can- 
not put a rider on a bill like this and thereby reform a whole social 
system that is going to take generations to reform. 

Senator Purrety. Then I would judge that your feeling is there 
should be no mention of that in our bill? 

Mr. Futuer. Why should there be? 

Senator Purreiu. I wondered if that was your opinion. 

Mr. Futter. My opinion is there should be no mention of it. 

Senator Purretn. And you are speaking for your association? 

Mr. Fvuuier. I am speaking for them and I am also speaking for a 
good many others that agree with that. I think that is the consensus 
of opinion. 

We have heard by the grapevine that some of our most devoted 
opponents are going to kill this legislation off by raising the issue of 
segregation. I have no doubt but that that is the tactic that is going 
to be used by some in order to defeat this legislation. 

Senator Purrett. You surprise me. You say that some of your 
opponents 

Mr. Futier. Opponents. I don’t know entirely who they are. I 
wish they would come up here and testify. 

Senator Purre.t.. You feel that if we put in there a provision that 
the decision of the Supreme Court should be followed out, that that 
would be for the purpose of killing this bill ? 

Mr. Fcurer. I think probably that would be for the purpose of kill- 
ing this bill, but the kind of a rider that has been proposed by those 
who would like to kill the bill is not quite like that. It is a little 
different. 

It would say that no funds shall be granted to any school district, 
or to any State in which segregated schools are maintained, and that 
would throw the entire matter into litigation. 

That would be an impossible situation unless you assume that 
before the bill was to go into full effect, that you will have solved this 
great social problem of segregation, and I don’t think a rider on a bill 
like this is the proper way to solve it. 

Senator Purrett. Well, I am interested in your observation, which 
surprises me a little bit, if you don’t mind my saying it, Doctor. 

Mr. Fciier. Not a bit. 

Senator Pcrretyi. That if one should decide that in the bill should 
be mentioned in some manner, shape, or form—and I don’t know pres- 
ently of any particular suggested change in the bill, I would assume 
we will be faced with it—that that will be interpreted then, in regard 
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to segregation, that will be interpreted then by those who feel that 
this bill should go through without any such provision, as simply a 
means taken to defeat the bill ¢ 

Mr. Fuuzer. | know of no purpose that could be served by any such 
provision one way or the other. What would be the purpose of such 
a thing if not to defeat it, not to raise an issue to becloud the real 
issues ¢ 

Senator Purre... Mostly because we have already a decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the matter. 

Mr. Fuuver. I know, but even the Congress of the United States 
is not in a position to change the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
the enforcement of that decision is in the hands of the judiciary. 

Senator PurretL. Well, 1 am glad to get your opinion, sir. 

Senator Benpver. I don’t believe the enforcement of the highest 
court of the land is in the hands of the judiciary. It is in the hands 
of the administrative officers. 

Mr. Futier. Who carry out—— 

Senator Benper. Yes, to carry out the provisions of the law, and 
you are not advocating winking at one provision of the law in support 
of another provision. 

It is rather inconsistent for anyone to say, “Well, we will put 
blinders on as far as this provision is concerned, and we are advocating 
these changes and these reforms, but we will put blinders on as far as 
that is concerned.” 

Mr. Fuuuer. Senator Bender, my suggestion is only that this aid be 
the same as the numerous other aids now in operation in vocational 
education, to hundreds of college and universities, to school-lunch pro- 
grams, to land-grant colleges, and all the rest, which have no reference 
whatever to segregation, and which are in operation. 

Senator Benper. Dr. Fuller, | appreciate what you say to be correct. 
However, this is the most recent decision of the highest court of the 
land, and this is a vital spot. This is something that has been made 
an issue, and coming from my part of the country, it is very important. 

Naturally, we were somewhat concerned as to the thinking of the 
educators and people who are advocating this matter, as Lam. I am 
all for it. 

Mr. Fuizier. I am glad to understand your position, Senator. 

Senator Benper. But we can’t esc: ape this issue, and I am not trying 
to, and I wouldn’t if I could. 

But by the same token, being realistic and having been a Member of 
the other body for a long time -and knowi ing what the facts of life are, 
knowing something of how the committee in the other body and how 
the other body reac cts, and how even, I im: ugine, this body reacts, that 
will be an issue in this matter. 

Mr. Futter. We faced that issue here in legislation, as you well 
know, over a good many years, in Federal legislation of many dif- 
ferent kinds. There have been many amendments offered. No legis- 
lation that has ever gone through has ever had such a rider on it. 

As far as the courts carrying out their own decisions are concerned, 
of course, the Supreme Court Justices, the nine black-robed gentlemen 
over a couple of blocks from here don’t get down off their benches and 
go down into a State and carry out their own decisions; of course 
they don’t. They have the administrative officials who enforce the 
law. 
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But the extent of the enforcement of the law is going to depend on 
a series of court decisions which will delineate facts. There will be 
one situation where the decision will be on one side, and another sit- 
uation where the courts will reach another conclusion. 

in your home State of Ohio you had a decision announced in the 
papers just yesterday on the problem of racial segregation in schools 
which has just been decided in the State of Ohio. So there is going 
to be a long series of litigations on racial segregation. 

Senator Benper. But no lower court can decide against a decision 
of the highest court of the land, you know that, too. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Well, the question is not a question of the general 
principle enunciated by the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
think we would all say that. 

But there are questions of fact as to what constitutes segregation, 
and that was the question in your home State of Ohio in the case 
decided yesterday or the day before. There was a question of fact. 

There will be questions all the way up the line, questions of fact 
that have to be decided by the judiciary, and to try to reform a whole 
social structure with a rider on a bill like this is merely to try to 
kill the bill, I think. 

Senator Benper. I am not suggesting as to who will provide such 
a rider, but being realistic, I am sure that that will develop. 

Mr. Fuuier. Oh, I have no doubt of it. We have understood 
pretty well from some of the people who are against these bills that 
that would be done and that that was the way they were going to 
kill the bills. 

Senator Benper. Well, I don’t know who they are. I wish you 
would give me a list of the persons who were so disposed. I certainly 
don’t know of anyone. 

As far as I am concerned, I certainly am interested in education, 
and have been for years, and my record will indicate that, and I 
voted for these bills consistently, but that is a consideration that is 
brand new that we have to face and cope with. 

Mr. Futter. Well, I hope, Senator Bender, that the Congress will 
be realistic in coping with it and realize that children are being born, 
that this segregation problem involves a long-term adjustment being 
made in American society which cannot be made by fiat in one bill 
affecting schools when all the other legislation does not. 

It seems to me that that is in the same class as the riders which 
have been proposed over many years from both sides of the segrega- 
tion issue, both from those who are determined to keep segregation 
and from those who are determined to eliminate it everywhere imme- 
diately, and they come from both sides, and neither has any more 
justification, neither one has more justification than the other. 

And it simply is not. practicable legislation, and I think that to raise 
that question in this legislation, when all other educational legislation 
applies differently, is to indicate a willingness to drag what I believe 
some President called a red herring over the trail. 

Senator Benper. I was called out for a moment to the telephone. 
This issue was raised, and I got into it after you were discussing it. 
However, I want to say this: ' 

Am I to gather from your testimony here that you believe that that 
is a red herring? 

Mr. Fuuier. Yes. 
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Senator Benper. And definitely should not enter into this decision ! 

Mr. Fuuwer. Yes, that’s right. 

Senator Benper. And you believe that in those States where they 
have segregated schools that this should not militate against them 
in any way ¢ 

Mr. FULLER. I think it should be treated the same as all other 
Federal grants-in-aid in all other fields, and if you are going to treat 
one Federal grant-in-aid this way, that then you should immediately 
bring up before your committee and amend all the other Federal 
grants-in-aid the same way. 

I don’t see how you can be consistent and have grants-in-aid to 
hundreds and hundreds of colleges and universities and have huge 
programs of Federal grants-in-aid to many aspects of education, and 
treat this differently. 

Senator Benper. For example, give us one illustration. 

Mr. Fuurer. An illustration ¢ 

Senator Benner. Yes. 

Mr. Futzer. The school-lunch program, the land-grant college pro- 
grams, the less than college-grade vocational education programs in 
the 4 or 5 fields; the research contracts with colleges and universities 
which this year amount to $150 million, and many more. 

There are colleges in every State in the Union with those research 
contracts, with Federal funds, and m: iny of them are in States where 
they have not yet moved to abolish segregation, partly, I suppose, 
because the Supreme Court hasn’t said what their moves should be. 

The Supreme Court scheduled hearings and has postponed those 
hearings. There has been no move toward enforcement. There has 
been some voluntary adaptation, but whatever the move is, when it 
comes, there is going to be a long period of social adjustment, and I 
don’t think that you can make ‘that social adjustment all over the 
United States all at once by putting a rider on a bill like this to 
effect it. 

Senator Benpver. That is all. 

Chairman Hitu. Further questions? 

Senator McNamara. I have no further questions, but I want to 
comment, Mr. Chairman. I think the witness did a splendid job 
in handling this last phase of this matter. 

It seems I come from the same geographic area as Senator Bender 
does. I want to say that I agree with the speaker. I think he did 
a marvelous job, and I am sure that we can assume that the Members 
of Congress are not going to take and violate and set aside the new 
orders of the Supreme Court. 

But I see no reason for the segregation problem being brought. in 
here, and I agree with you that if we are going to do this thing in this 
matter, we ought to w ithhold all Federal funds for roads and rivers 
and highways ‘and all the other things that we now subsidize, perhaps 
including the airplane subsidies and all the other things that go to 
these various States. 

I don’t think that this is a place for punitive legislation of any 
sort, because the need is great and it would do harm to the program. 
What we want, after all, is just to get some classrooms for the children. 


5825 
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Senator Purret.. But, Mr. Chairman, may I say for all children, 
not just for white children, but for all children. Let me also say this, 
sir--—- 

Senator McNamara. I want to point out at this point, if I may, 
I made no division in children. The division was on the other side. 

Senator Purrett. May I say, too, Senator, that you mentioned 
many of the types of grants by the Federal Government. Of course 
you will agree with me that pattern was set long before the law 
required what the Supreme Court decision now requires, so those are 
patterns established, and I agree with you that those patterns should 
be changed. But they were in existence before the Supreme Court 
decision. 

One other point, may I say: That the Federal Government at the 
present time, and I am sure that my colleague, Mr. McNamara, under- 
stands it, we presently set up in letting out contracts at the Federal 
level antidiscrimination requirements before those contracts are given. 

We also have certain requirements the Federal Government sets up 
under Walsh-Healey and many other acts having to do with labor. So 
this isn’t getting into a new field at all. 

It is getting into a field that has been created, a change in a pattern, 
let me say, because of the recent decision of the Supreme Court, which 
did not exist prior to that decision. This is not new with the Federal 
Government. This is an old practice. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hiti. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. This business regarding legislation and writ- 
ing into contracts is certainly an entirely different matter than pro- 
viding classrooms for our children. And furthermore, the regulation 
of writing into the contracts was prior to the Supreme Court de- 
cision and not since. 

Senator Pcrrery. But it was good that the principle anticipated 
the Supreme Court ultimately decided. The fact of the matter was 
that the Federal Government did impose a criteria that had to be met 
before those contracts were let out or before in some cases one could 
work under Federal law. 

That is what I am trying to point out. This is not an invasion of 
a new field. 

Chairman Hirx. Doctor, do you have something to add? 

Mr. Futwer. Well, nothing except that the Davis-Bacon Act is a 
part of all these bills, of course, so far as the labor part is concerned. 
Those are in these bills now. 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, Senate bill 5, which is the Hill bill, 
on page 7 provides that: 

Every such employee shall receive compensation at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times his basic rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek 
in excess of 8 hours in any workday or 40 hours in the workweek, as the case 
may be. The Secretary of Labor shall have— 
and so forth. 

Now certainly this act stipulates certain provisions. It is written 
in this proposed law, and of course any provision relating to chil- 
dren wouldn’t be out of order, since we are writing into this law the 
working conditions, conditions of time and hours, and so on. 
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Mr. Futver. On the labor provision, the Davis-Bacon Act is written 
into most of the bills. 

I would like to say just one word, Mr. Chairman, about the attitude 
of many of our chief State school officers and about the problem that 
we are going to face at the State level in view of legislation which 
apparently is coming up. 

We see in the offing such Federal funds offered to State legislatures 
in so many fields, such large amounts, that State legislatures will have 
to do more, vote higher amounts, float more bonds, go into more debt 
than they have ever done before in order to match Federal grants. 

Now if highways, hospitals, and all the other things are local-State- 
Federal supported on a partnership basis, and education is just local 
and State, and then if the President should come up here with a 
program of $100 billion worth of highways over a period of 10 years 
with three to three and a half billion dollars’ worth of Federal funds, 
borrowed or not, the Federal funds would be dangled before the 
State legislatures and they would be required to match to the tune of 
$614, or $7 billion a year, if the reports on the highway plan are true. 

We face a situation already where we are fighting for education 
at the local level as hard as we know how to fight to get funds. 

We face a situation already where we are { fighting at the State level 
in every State in the Union as orn as we know how to get funds, and 
raising over $3 billion a year from the State legislatures each year 
for schools. 

Now if the Federal Government is not only going to refuse to aid, 
while aiding overything else, but is going to dangle these Federal 
funds in other fields down there and tempt the States to match them, 
they are going to skim off the resources we have even at the State level, 
and we are fr ‘ightened to death about it. We don’t like it. 

We think that physical facilities for schools, highways, hospitals 
and other physical facilities of all kinds ought to be treated on a 
equitable basis by the Federal Government, and we believe if the *y 
are not, the Federal Government will be discrimin: iting against edu- 
cation. 

Senator Benpver. Doctor, we agree with you thoroughly, at least I 
do, and I certainly « an’t take exception to your last statement. 

Mr. Futter. I appreciate that agreement, Senator. 

Chairman Htirxi. Doctor, when you have the court in agreement 
with you, that is a good time to rest your case. 

Mr. Futuer. I think so, too. 

Chairman Hix. Thank you, Doctor. We deeply appreciate your 
coming. It is very fine testimony you gave, very fine. 

Edward Hollander, Americans for Democratic Action. Mr. Hol- 
lander, we are glad to have you here, sir. Do you want to put your 
full statement in the record and summarize ? 


Mr. Hoiianper. Yes, sir, with your permission I would like to do 
that. 


Chairman Hitx. Without objection, Mr. Holl: ander’s full state- 
ment will go in the record, and then he will summarize. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION . 

Mr. Houianper. Mr. Chairman, I am Edward D. Hollander, Na- fi 

tional Director of Americans for Democratic Action. I am very : 

grateful to you for this opportunity to present ADA’s views in sup- Ss 
port of S. 5, the school construction bill before you. 

ADA has been a long-time advocate of Federal aid to the States to _ 

help them meet the critical needs of their schools. Like the spon- ™ 


sors of S. 5, we have seen in the lagging construction and rising birth 


rates of the past 15 years the makings of a crisis of which not only 
our children but the whole country will be the victims. Now that i 
crisis is upon us, greater in its impact and more devastating in its b 
consequences even than we foresaw. : 
I must say, Mr. Chairman, we are amazed at what seems to be the , 
Government's complacency in this situation. ° 
Both Candidate Eisenhower and President Eisenhower have paid 7 
tender tribute to the importance of our children as the Nation’s “most t 
precious asset” and affirmed in sympathetic language the needs of the . 
schools and the Government’s intention to help them. So what has : 
been proposed so far? <A series of conferences, to be followed by con- 
ferences of the conferences, and finally a conference to end all con-- . 


ferences in the White House late this year. 1 

I am not deriding the usefulness of conferences for enlisting the 
participation of localities and States in a grand plan for improving 
our schools and assuring to every child the educational opportunities 
that are the right of every American child. But the crisis we are 
talking about is not a crisis of 1960. It is here and now, it has been 
here for several years and it is getting worse fast, year by year. There 
ure things to be done—“prompt and effective action,” as the President 
said this month—that we need no conferences to tell us of. 

The plain and simple arithmetic of the needs comes from the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The shortage of classrooms in 1954 was 370,000 classrooms. The 
need for additional classrooms, according to the figures of the Office 
of Education is 117,000. New classrooms to be built this year will 
not exceed 60,000. The accumulated shortage by 1959 will be 420,000. | 
At the estimated cost $35,000 per classroom, the present accumulated 
need is $12 to $13 billion. 

State and local expenditures have reached a rate of over $2 billion a 
year. Suppose that these were stepped up on their own to $3 billion. 

And suppose that 5500 million of Federal aid were matched dollar for 
dollar by the State, yielding $1 billion more, this would make total 
resources annually of $4 billion for school construction. 

I have gone through this arithmetic to demonstrate that under 
reasonable or even optimistic assumptions, the amounts that would be 
available annually for building classrooms if 8S. 5 were enacted and if 
all the money authorized were appropriated and used by the States, 
would just about meet the annual need for additional classrooms, and 
it is hard to see how it would make much of a dent in the accumulated 
shortage. This suggests to us that the goal is too modest, and that 
Federal aid in the amount of $1 billion a year is necessary if we are to 
do much more than hold our own. 
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In view of these stubbon facts, it is very hard indeed to understand 
the position that the administration is taking. They recognize the 
problem—the President has said so again and again. They have the 
facts—Mrs. Hobby has supplied them to you. Yet last year she op- 
posed bills similar to this, citing reasons that are well worn and long 
since answered : 

That the Federal budget would not permit it. This is simply not 
true. The Nation has the resources and we cannot admit that the 
education of our children must wait on fiscal conditions. 

That Federal aid would open up the danger of Federal control of 
local schools. This was the argument used 100 years ago to oppose 
Federal grants to land-grant colleges. It was disproven then, and it 
has been answered by the local school officials who have appeared 
before this committee to advocate Federal aid for school construction. 
S.5iscarefully drawn to prevent Federal intrusion. 

That it would weaken local responsibility and efforts to maximize 
State and local resources for school building. Our Federal-aid pro- 
grams for roads and for health and welfare services have demon- 
strated just the opposite: Federal aid has not only stimulated local 
action but has provided additional incentives for local financing. 

That it would be premature, pending reports of the conferences on 
educational needs and of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. The figures from Mrs. Hobby’s Department show that, far 
from being premature, this action is long overdue. 

Testimony before this committee last year indicated, first, that the 
maximum that could be raised from State and local sources would 
meet only about half the accumulated need; and, second, that many 
States where the need is most acute are the very States with the most 
limited resources. Whatever else is done to increase State participa- 
tion, we believe Federal aid is a necessity. 

Basically the case for Federal action rests on the fact that this is 
a national problem. States vary in their capacity to support schools, 
and the whole Nation suffers when the children of a State are denied 
good education and in consequence are handicapped as citizens. Chil- 
dren educated in one State migrate to become the workers and voters 
of another. The only way we can express this national concern is 
through Federal aid, with some such equalizing device as S. 5 pro- 
vides for giving relatively larger shares to the States with less re- 
sources of their own. For these reasons, ADA supports a bill on 
this model. We hope you will approve it, with a larger amount for 
grants to the States. 

(Mr. Hollander’s prepared statement in its entirety is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Epwarp D. HoLLANDER ON BEHALF OF AMERICANS FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Edward D. Hollander, national director of Americans for 
Democratic Action. I am very grateful to you for this opportunity to present 
ADA’s views in support of S. 5, the school-construction bill before you. 

ADA has been a long-time advocate of Federal aid to the States to help them 
meet the critical needs of their schools. Like the sponsors of S. 5, we have seen 
in the lagging construction and rising birthrates of the past 15 years the makings 
of a crisis of which not only our children but the whole country will be the 
victims. Now that crisis is upon us, greater in its impact and more devastating 
in its consequences even than we foresaw. 

ADA is amazed at the Government’s complacency in this situation. Both 
Candidate Eisenhower and President Eisenhower have paid tender tribute to 
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the importance of our children as the Nation’s “most precious asset” and affirmed 
in sympathetic language the needs of the schools and the Government's inten- 
tion to help them. So what has been proposed? A series of conferences, to be 
followed by conferences of the conferences, and finally a conference to end all 
conferences in the White House late this year. I am not deriding the usefulness 
of conferences for enlisting the participation of localities and States in a grand 
plan for improving our schools and assuring to every child the educational 
opportunities that are the right of every American child. But the crisis we are 
talking about is not a crisis of 1960. It is here and now, it has been here for 
several years and it is getting worse fast, year by year. There are things to 
be done—“‘prompt and effective action,” as the President said this month—that 
we need no conferences to tell us of. 

The plain and simple arithmetic of the needs comes from the Government 
itself. The Sist Congress had the foresight to provide for a survey of the 
needs for educational facilities, and the figures come from what one of our 
brilliant cartoonists has labeled the Department of “Not Too Much Health, 
Education, and Welfare.’ The figures are well known to this committee and 
the Congress as a whole, and they provide the most eloquent and conclusive proof 
of the need for such action as you are proposing. 


The shortage of classrooms in 1954 was 370,000. 

The need for additional classrooms this year is 117,000. 

New classrooms to be built this year will not exceed 60,000. 

The accumulated shortage by 1959 will be 420,000. 

At the estimated cost of about $35,000 per classroom, including buildings and 
equipment, the present accumulated need is $12 to $13 billion. 

State and local expenditures have reached a rate of over $2 billion a year. 
Suppose that these were stepped up on their own to $3 billion. 

And suppose that $590 million of Federal aid were matched dollar for dollar 
by the States $1 billion. 

This would make total resources annually $4 billion. 


I have gone through this arithmetic to demonstrate that under reasonable 
or even optimistic assumptions, the amounts that would be available annually for 
building classrooms if 8S. 5 were enacted and if all the money authorized were 
appropriated and used by the States, would just about meet the annual need 
for additional classrooms, and it is hard to see how it would make much of a dent 
in the accumulated shortage. This suggests to us that the goal is too modest, and 
that Federal aid in the amount of $1 billion is necessary if we are to do much 
more than hold our own. ‘ 

In view of these stubborn facts, it is very hard indeed to understand the 
position that the administration is taking. They recognize the problem; the 
President has said so again and again. They have the facts; Mrs. Hobby has 
supplied them to you. Yet last year she opposed bills similar to this, citing 
reasons that are well worn and long since answered : 

That the Federal budget would not permit it. This is simply not true. 
The Nation has the resources and we cannot admit that the education 
of our children must wait on fiscal conditions. 

That Federal aid would open up the danger of Federal control of local 
schools. This was the argument used 100 years ago to oppose Federal grants 
to land-grant colleges. It was disproven then, and it has been answered 
by the local school officials who have appeared before this committee to 
advocate Federal aid for school construction. 8S. 5 is carefully drawn to 
prevent Federal intrusion. 

That it would weaken local responsibility and efforts to maximize State 
and local resources for school building. Our Federal aid programs for 
roads and for health and welfare services have demonstrated just the oppo- 
site: Federal aid has not only stimulated local action but has provided 
additional incentives for local financing. 

That it would be premature, pending reports of the conferences on edu- 
ational needs and of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. The 
figures from Mrs. Hobby's Department show that, far from being premature, 
this action is long overdue. 

A few days ago the newspapers published a preview of the President’s forth- 
coming “affirmative program” for dealing with this problem. According to these 
accounts, the program contemplates setting up a Federal agency to encourage 
local school building through bond issues, and a guaranty of $25 million of State 
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school building loans for each of 3 years. 1 wonder if this figure of $25 million 
is a typographical error; or if it is not, what exactly $25 million a year ean be 
made to do to cope with a $13 billion need. This is not a problem that can lx 
dealt with by tricks of bookkeeping. 

Testimony before this committee last year indicated, first, that the maximum 
that could be raised from State and local sources would meet only about half 
the accumulated need; and, second, that many States where the need is most 
acute are the very States with the most limited resources. Whatever else is 
done to increase State participation, we believe Federal aid is a necessity 

It is inevitable, I suppose, that in dealing with this subject one notices the 
difference between the treatment of the schools and the treatment of the hight 
ways. The roadbuilding program raises the same questions of State and local 
responsibility, of State and local financing, of Federal budgetary considerations 
Yet the report is that the administration is proposing a 10-year progranr of 
$101 billion, of which the Federal Government is to pay a very large share. That 
is enough to make a schoolman’s mouth water. Surely the Congress is not going 
to give highways priority over schools. 

Mr. Chairman, to conserve the committee's time I have confined my comment 
to the very urgent immediate need, and refrained from elaborating on the needs 
that are looming up ahead. But it is relevant to point out that by 1060 the 
school population will have grown by another 7 million, requiring another 
225,000 classrooms, at an estimated cost of $7 billion. 1 mention this only to 
emphasize that the need will not wait, that we must act now. The benefits 
would not begin to be felt until 2 or 3 years from now, at the earliest. 

Basically the case for Federal action rests on the fact that this is a national 
problem. States vary in their capacity to support schools, and the whole Nation 
suffers when the children of a State are denied good education and in conse 
quence are handicapped as citizens. Children educated in one State migrate 
to become the workers and voters of another. The only way we can express this 
national concern is through Federal aid, with some such equalizing device as 
S. 5 provides for giving relatively larger shares to the States with less resources 
of their own. For these reasons, ADA supports a bill on this model. We hope 
you will approve it, with a larger amount for grant to the States. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one 
comment. 

Mr. Hollander, I take sharp exception with your attempt to say the 
Government has been complacent about this. It is a very critical 
matter that has been studied for a long time by the Government. 

You have heard the statement of Dr. Brownell tod: ay, and you still 

say we are complacent about it. You know perfectly well that the 
President i is going to send a message on this subject within 2 weeks, 
and will indicate his views as to the way to solve this problem. 

There has been no complacency there, and I must take exception to 
your attack on the President and your attack on Mrs. Hobby, because 
no 2 public servants ever did more for this cause than did those 2 
individuals. 

Mr. Hotzanver. May I answer that, Senator / 

Senator Smiru. Certainly. 

Mr. Houtianper. I was judging only by the record. It seems to me I 
believe it was the 81st Congress which provided the incentive in the 
funds for the school-facility survey, and the basic needs have been 
known for many, many years, now, Senator. 

This question came up before this committee last year, and it seems 
to me that a careful study of the record of those hearings indicated a 
very great need, on which no action was taken beyond establishing the 
procedure for further study, and I think this is a fair criticism of the 
administration’s delay in coming forward with some concrete and 
ready proposal to meet a very great and urgent need. 

Senator SmiruH. How do you know there are no concrete and ready 
yroposals coming within the next 2 weeks? The President announced 

~ 
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in his state of the Union message he would have a message on the 15th 
of February. We hope it will come sooner, but I take issue with your 
assumption that there has been nothing but conferences and delays. 

I think that is a wrong impression to give the country. There is not 
a word of testimony to show that, and the Government has indicated 
and even sent Dr. Brownell here today to state what we are going to 
do, and we will know within another week probably, I hope, but 
certainly within 2 weeks, as to what the program is. 

I would appreciate it if you would reserve your criticism of that 
kind until after you see the program. Then you have a perfect right 
to criticize. You are assuming something that may not happen at all. 

Mr. Hotianver. Well, Senator, I am sorry, but 1 was judging on the 
record of the past 2 years, which is there to stand. 

In the interest of saving time, I omitted a paragraph here which you 
will see—perhaps I was mistaken in omitting it—a paragraph at the 
top of page 3 which summarizes what we have been able to find out 
after, I must say, some careful and diligent efforts to find out what is 
likely to be forthcoming, and the best indications that have come both 
in published and unpublished forms have been that the program con- 
templates setting up a Federal agency to encourage local school build- 
ing through bond issues, and a guaranty of $25 million of State school 
building loans for each of 3 years. 

Of course, I can’t speak for the authenticity of this. It has ap- 
peared in responsible newspapers, and I was led not facetiously, sir, 
to wonder if this $25 million is a typographical error, because it is 
very difficult to see how you deal with a $13 billion program with any 
provisions of $25 million. 

Senator Smirn. I am sorry to say that I feel you have just taken 
some newspaper stories to make an attack on the administration. That 
is what I object to. 

I think you ought to wait until the administration speaks, and then 
you are at perfect liberty to say anything you want about it, if you 
don’t agree with it, but to prejudge and get the publicity you will get 
from your statement is totally unfair. 

Mr. Horianper. Sir, this is on the record, Mrs. Hobby’s response 
to the committee’s requests for opinions on a bill similar to this last 
year. That is a matter of record. 

Senator Purtet,. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hitt. Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purrett, Mr. Hollander, I am interested in your figures 
which you give here. This is a problem that has faced us for a long 
while, and you appear to think it is increasing; is that correct? 

Mr. Hortianper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purretx. It isn’t just the last year or two, is it? 

Mr. Hotianper. No, sir. 

Senator Purreti. Now, when you speak of the record, do you just 
start your record 2 years ago and end it about 3 months ago? What 
do you mean by “record” ? 

If this has been going on for some while, why do you limit your 
testimony to what you say in ene second paragraph, “Both Candidate 
Eisenhower and President Eisenhower have paid tender tribute to 
the importance of our children”? Well-chosen words, I might say, 
but did this record just start, the need for schools, with President 
Eisenhower coming into office or being a candidate ? 
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Mr. Houtuanper. Certainly not, sir. 

Senator Purre.. Did it end only 3 months ago when the President 
announced, and you certainly read in the paper that the President is 
coming down here on the 15th of this month with not only a message 
on education which recognizes, as he indicated in this state of the 
Union message, the need for some immediate action, but, beyond any 
question, suggestions as to how to meet that immediate need ¢ Do you 
feel that it started 2 years ago on this Federal need for education, and 
ended 3 months ago ¢ 

Mr. Hoiuanper. No, sir; we have been advocating aid to education 
for a long time. 

Senator Purret,. Would you say your criticism extends back for 
a great many years and you would therefore have to name along with 
President Eisenhower many of his predecessors / 

Mr. HoLuanper. No, sir; ." many of them. 

Senator Purretn. Only 2, because we had only 2 in 20 years, but 
I mean you would name other than President Eisenhower, is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Hottanper. As you know, Senator, seriously— 

Senator Purre.L. Iam serious. I couldn’t be more serious. 

Mr. Hotianper. This need was far less acute before the war. I re- 
ferred specifically to the lag that occurred during the war and im- 
mediately after when schools couldn’t be built because of shortages of 
materials combined with the very rapid increases in the birthrate, 
which have made this a problem of only a few years standing in the 
acute form in which we recognize it today. 

Senator Purrett. May I ask you a question? Have you made a 
study thorough enough to be sure in your statement that this problem 
today is more acute than it was3 years ago / 

Mr. Houianpver. Yes, sir. I did a ‘good deal of work in tracing 
through the birth tables and the numbers of births for the United 
States, and by States year by year. The birthrate started to rise, as 
you will remember, very rapidly right after the war. 

It jumped very rapidly in 1947, and the 1947 children are the ones 
who entered the first grade last year, so that it was the big postwar 
wave which has made this particularly acute in the elementary schools 
within the last few years. 

Senator Purretn. Mr. Hollander, would you be willing to have me 
place the same amount of faith in your figures as I am to place in your 
statement that this acute situation is worse today than it was 3 years 
ago? You say you studied the record, you know the history of this 
thing. Would you say that it is worse today than it was 3 years ago, 
sir? 

Mr. Hotianper. Three years ago was 1952. 

Senator Purrety. 1951, if Iam not mistaken, possibly 1952, possibly. 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator Purrett. You would say that ? 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you. That isall I want to know. 

I want to say one more thing, sir. Didn’t you forget to include in 
your reading of your brief that last sentence on the first page where 
you say—and I did not hear you read it and I think it ought to be 
part of the record 

Mr. Hotianper. This is all part of the record, sir. 
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Senator Purrei.. Because it reflects one’s thinking and one’s 
attitude : 


The Sist Congress had the foresight to provide for a survey of the needs for 
educational facilities, and the figures come from what one of our brilliant car- 
toonists has labeled the department of “Not too much health, education and 


welfare.” 
You would want that in the record too ¢ 
Mr. Hotianper. Yes,sir. I placed that in the record. 
Senator Purrei.. I didn’t hear it. Of course, I have no way of 
knowing what is in your full statement. I only have before me your 
short statement. 
Mr. Hotianper. No, sir; that is my statement and I only skipped 


in the interest of time, sir. I would have preferred to read it. 
Senator Purreti. Thank you. 


Mr. Hotianper. I thank you. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hitz. Senator Bender. 

Senator Benper. Now, in your statement you say has been here 
for several years and is getting worse fast year by year. That is your 
testimony. Do you have any figures to support a ‘testimony ? 

Mr. Hotitanper. As I say, Senator, I have been back over the figures 
in some detail, all those that were available. I have studied the rec- 
ord of last year’s hearings in great detail, and if it is your request, I 
would be glad to provide figures to support that. 

Senator Benper. I want to say at this point in the record obviously 
you are not conversant with the figures. We all agree the problem is 
acute and there is need for action. 

However, there has been improvement in the last several years, and 
the problem is not as acute as it has been previously, granting that it 
is acute. 

Mr. Hotianper. Well, Senator, I have here a quotation from the 
hearings before this committee last year. I believe it is in the form of 
a letter from the Commissioner or from Mrs. Hobby which was quoted 
by one of the witnesses, which placed the annual requirements at 
something over 100,000 units, and then pointed out some 47,000, I 
believe it was, were built in 1952, about 50,000 in 1953, and about the 
same in 1954, and that the problem—here I have it if I may read it. 

This is quoted from the testimony of Mr. Biemiller of the A. F. of L. 
who is quoting from testimony of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare before this committee on April 2, 1954, in which 
he said: 


— 
— 


The number of new classrooms provided in the past 3 years amounted to 
47,000 in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 50,000 in 1953. 


T have since had estimates that it was about 50,000 in 1954. 


But it is not keeping up with the increase in classrooms needed. The number 
of new classrooms needed annually is approximately 117,000 to provide the more 
than 340,000 needed classrooms would cost 10 to 12 billion dollars. 

That is the end of the quote. 

Senator Benper. You quote Mr. Biemiller, his expert testimony ? 

Mr. Hottianper. No, Senator. This is his quotation from Mrs. 
Hobby. What I read you is Mrs. Hobby’s testimony as it appeared 
in Mr. Biemiller’s testimony, so I base my information on that, sir. 
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Senator Benner. You indicate here “for the last several years.” 
You confine yourself to several years. Well, what have the previous 
administrations done about this problem‘ They were in for many 
years, and what has your peaitbent 
voice previously on this issue 4 

Mr. Hotianper. Our position has consistently been in favor of 
Federal aid to education, Senator, and I could provide you with the 
record of I don’t know how many years back when this has always 
been the action of our annual conventions, and whenever we have had 
the opportunity we have come here to testify in favor of it. 

Senator Benper. You are aware that my predecessor, Senator Taft, 
helped to get two school bills through the Senate. 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes, sir, and I beg you to believe that we are not 
here testifying in favor of this because there is one administration in 
power inste: ad of another. We have always been in favor of this legis- 
lation, sir, and will be no matter who is in the administration. 

Senator Purreti. I would say the fact that vou took a paragraph 
to point out what you felt were the deficiencies in the present admini- 
stration or complacency I think you referred to, I just wonder whether 
or not you felt that perhaps you weren't leaning just a little bit one 
way in your attitude toward this, since we haven't solved the problem 
and it is one that we inherited and did not create. 

Mr. Hotianpver. Senator, this is the administration that we have to 
look to and hold responsible in solving it. In the 1954 state of the 
Union message, sir, you will find language strikingly similar to the 
language in the 1955 state of the Union message, and a whole year has 
passed, and as far as I know no progress has been made toward Federal! 
aid for education, and that is what we are unhappy about. It is not 
a partisan matter, sir. 

Senator Benper. I again wish to call your attention to the fact that 
figures will not support your testimony over the last several years. 

“Now I would like to ask you another question. Would you favor, 
Mr. Hollander, enactment of legislation of this type without a pro- 
vision requiring as a condition of receiving such aid that the State 
take the necessary measures to implement the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion on desegregation ? 

Mr. Hotianper. Senator, ADA has always advocated that Federal 
aid to education should be limited to schools which do not discriminate 
or segregate by race. This has been our position for many years. 

We had supposed that the Supreme Court decision of last year 
answered that question for all States. We have assumed that the 
Federal Government would not grant money to be used in violation 
or contravention of the Court’s decision. We certainly advocate that 
it should not. 

Chairman Hm. Any other questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Hollander. 

Mr. Clarence Mitchell, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. I notice, sir, that you have a very short statement. 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. I have a short statement on a big problem, Senator. 

Chairman Hix. All right, will you proceed, please, sir? 


ee) and whe ‘lh his ive your aised your 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASH- 
INGTON BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrrenet,. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In beginning I would 
like to say to Senator Purtell, Senator Bender, and to Senator Ives who 
spoke to me about this before the hearing began, that from the bottom 
of my heart I want to thank you for bringing out into the open this 
question of segregation in the use of Federal funds. 

One of the most cruel, reprehensible and dishonest things I have 
ever heard before a committee of Congress was the statement made 
by that gentleman who left here a short: time ago, I believe his name 
was Mr. Fuller. His statement is part of the vicious campaign of 
slander that the people he represents have tried to spread around the 
country. 

I have been listening to it in the States and in the local counties, 
and it isa disgrace. I was down in the State of Virginia, for example, 
when hearings were held on the question of whether the State of Vir- 
ginia would conform to the Supreme Court decision outlawing segre- 
gation on the basis of race. 

There were men of religion who came up before that group and 
said of course the State of Virginia ought to comply with the de- 
cision. There were individuals of outstanding character in the com- 
munity who came before that committee and said that they thought 
the Supreme Court decision should be complied with. 

But along came these paid fellows who run the schools and who 
distort the minds of our ition: and man after man got on the wit- 
ness stand. They didn’t only criticize the people who made state- 
ments, they didn’t only go on record as differing with them. But in 
addition, they undertook to try to embarrass and intimidate those 
individuals who, in the State of Vi irginia, dared to get up and say 
that they thought the Supreme Court decision ought to be obeyed. 

That is the same kind of thing we heard today, this snide attempt 
to try to equate those who believe in putting this kind of provision 

into the bill with the extremists. 

We are not extremists. If we had been extremists, I think things 
would have been much hotter in some sections of this country than 
they have been in the last hundred years or more. 

What has happened is that since those pieces of legislation that 
the gentleman referred to became law, the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 17 said that public education must be available 
to all people without regard to race. There have been some people 
who have accepted that in good faith. They have not all been people 
from Northern States either. There are a great many fine outstand- 
ing white citizens of the South and the North who have come out and 
said, “This is the law of the land and we have got to obey it.” 

But there has also arisen a group of people who, for political 
reasons, are trying to pretend that the people of their communities 
don’t want to obey the Supreme Court. I will give you a graphic 
illustration. 

President Eisenhower took the position that the schools located in 
States on military posts should be open to all without regard to race. 
Right over here in Virginia, in Arlington County, when the local 
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officials of that county got ready to agree to operate those schools on 
a nonsegregated basis, it was the Attor ney General of the State of 
Virginia who said that you can’t have that kind of local autonomy. 
You cannot operate those schools on a nonsegregated basis even 
though you may want to. 

In my testimony which, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would refrain from reading but merely offer for the record 

Chairman Hitz. Without objection, it will go in the record. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. I would like to call attention to the fact that we 
say there are some States in the Union where there is an effort to 
defy the Supreme Court to the extent of abolishing all public schools. 

I have lt one copy of this memorandum, and with the chairman’s 
permission, I would like to ask that I might submit it later for the 
record. 

Chairman Hitz. It can be submitted now, if you wish, and then be 
returned to you. 

Mr. Mircuety. I may need it later tonight, and I would like to 
submit it in the morning if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hitz, All right. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


STATE LEGISLATION TO PRESERVE SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 
(By Clarence Mitchell) 


To date, four States—Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina— 
have enacted legislation designed to preserve racial segregation in their schools 
and thus evade compliance with the May 17 decision of the Supreme Court. In 
each State constitutional amendments were adopted to empower the legislature 
to either abolish the public-school system or to preserve racial separation as 
an exercise of the State police power in the interest of public morale, health, 
and safety. In two other States—Alabama and Tennessee—similar legislation 
has been proposed, but as yet no action has been taken on these bills. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The first State to act was South Carolina. In November 1952, while the school 
segregation cases were pending in the Supreme Court, the electorate approved 
the repeal of the section of the State constitution requiring the general assem- 
bly to provide for a system of public schools. Later, in March 1954, during the 
closing weeks of the last legislative session at which the repeal amendment could 
be ratified, it was given final legislative endorsement. 

To date the general assembly has not enacted implementing legislation. How- 
ever, the special legislative committee studying the school problem issued an 
interim report in January 1955 in which it proposed two bilis; one would repeal 
the compulsory school-attendance law, and the other would empower schoo! dis- 
trict trustees to lease as well as sell school buildings to private organizations. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia also acted prior to the May 17 decision. In late 1953, the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a constitutional amendment which would permit it to au- 
thorize grants of State, county, and municipal funds to State citizens for edu- 
cational purposes, and thereby discharge the State’s constitutional duty to pro- 
vide for the education of its citizens. This amendment was ratified by the voters 
in the 1954 election. 

The Georgia amendment is generally described as a private-school plan since 
the grants would go to the citizens as tuition to defray the cost of attendance at 
private schools. 

Several bills enforcing the new constitutional provision and strengthening 
existing segregation laws have been proposed by the Georgia Education Commis- 
sion, a legislative advisory body. None of these bills has been acted upon up to 
this time. In fact, only one of the bills has been publicly aired. It would pro- 
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vide for the assignment of pupils in school districts by the district superintendent 
on the basis of his opinion as to what would be in the best interest and most 
conducive to the welfare of not only the individual pupils but the school sys- 
tem, too. Furthermore, it would provide for administrative appeals procedure 
and administrative finality which is not subject to judicial review. 


LOUISIANA 


Some 30 days after the Supreme Court’s decision, three bills were introduced 
into the Louisiana Legislature and quickly enacted into law. The first provides 
that all public schools shall be operated on a racially segregated basis and declares 
that “this provision is made in the exercise of State police power to promote 
and protect public health, morals, better education, and the peace and good order 
of the State, not because of race.” The second requires the State board of 
education to withhold approval of any public school which violates the segrega- 
tion provision. And the third delegates to local school superintendents authority 
to designate which public school each child is to attend, and provides that no 
child “shall be entitled to be enrolled to enter a public school until he has been 
assigned thereto by the superintendent.” Finally, it provides a system of 
administrative appeals from the superintendent’s assignment and it does not 
declare the administrative remedy to be either final or exclusive. 

Subsequently, at this same special session, the legislature incorporated the 
first bill's key features into a constitutional amendment which was ratified on 
referendum to the electorate in November 1954. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi Legislature, at a special session which convened in September 
1954, passed a proposed constitutional amendment which empowered it to either 
itself abolish public schools or permit local school authorities to do so. More- 
over, the amendment authorized the legislature to dispose of school property 
and permitted both the State and local governments to appropriate money “to 
aid educable children to secure an education.” This amendment was submitted 
to and ratified by the voters in December last. 

No bills implementing this constitutional provision have been introduced. 
However, the Governor has publicly answered that he has a six-point legislative 
proposal which he will present to the legislature as soon as the Supreme Court 
acts. 

ALABAMA 


Early in the 1953 sessions of the Alabama Legislature, a bill was introduced 
providing “the establishment, operation, financing, and regulation of free private 
schools.” Actually, there were two bills: one proposing certain enabling amend- 
ments to the State constitution; the other authorizing “10 or more patrons of 
any public school” to incorporate a “free private school for the education of their 
children.” Other provisions of the bill empowered such corporations to buy or 
lease property, build and administer schools, etc., as well as to decide what pupils 
should attend. Finally, it provided for dividing all school funds into “allot- 
ments” (per-pupil shares in these funds) which parents of pupils accepted for 
enrollment would assign to their respective schools. 

These proposals were not acted upon by the 1953 legislature. However, they 
were preserved for future consideration. 

In October 1954, the special legislative committee recommended that sections 
of the Alabama Constitution be repealed or modified so as to pave the way for 
the abolition of public education in the State. Subsequently, the legislative 
council, a sort of official steering committee of State legislators, passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing this recommendation and petitioning the Governor to call a 
special session to act on this. 


TEN NESSEE 


In January 1955, shortly after the legislature convened, a bill was introduced 
in the upper house to maintain the present segregated schools by giving the 
local school board of each county authority to designate which school each 
pupil shall attend. Senator Stainbach, its sponsor, said the bill would not 
incorporate the “Georgia plan” but would be along the lines of the Louisiana 
legislation, ‘under the police power of the State.” 
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Mr. Mircneny. In this memorandum which was prepared by ou 
special legal counsel, it is pointed out that four States, the State of 
Georgia, the State of Louisiana, the State of Mississippi, and the 
State of South Carolina have gone on record by act of their legislatures 
that they will abolish their public-school systems rather than obey the 
Supreme Court decision. 

These bills would make it possible for the Federal funds to be poured 
into those States without any redress for individuals who believe that 
they should be admitted to a school system that is on a nonsegregated 
basis. 

Therefore I urge, gentlemen, that there be included in this legisla 
tion an amendment such as that which we propose in our testimony re 
quiring that, as a condition of receiving these Federal grants, the 
States will certify that they are in conformance with the Supreme 
Court decisions. 

It is no defense for people like the gentleman who was here to come 
up and say, “Well, it isn’t in other Federal grants”. It is to the ever 
lasting shame of this country that it is not In such Federal grants. 

In the State of Mississippi, for example, they cheat colored people 
out of millions of dollars every year by not fairly sharing the funds 
that he referred to in agriculture, in vocational education, and in all of 
these things. 

There is only one point where I find myself in agreement with that 
gentlemen. He said he thought we ought to apply that principle to 
all Federal grants. Along with President Eisenhower, who says that 
we shouldn’t spend any Federal money if it is going to be spent in a 
discriminatory manner, I want to go on record as saying I certainly 
hope this committee and the whole Congress will start cleaning 
house on this issue and make certain that this money is spent without 
any discrimination on the basis of race. 

The final thing I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman and mem 
bers of the committee, is that if this committee fails to report out this 
kind of amendment, nobody can say that it is the Southern States who 
held it up, because the members of this committee, with the exception 
of the chairman, come from the North. They have got the votes to get 
this amendment out if'they want to get it out. I sincerely hope that 
every member will realize that as he considers the bill. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Mitchell is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU 


OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I am Clarence Mitchell, 
director of the Washington bureau of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Our organization has repeatedly favored aid to the 
public schools of the Nation. However, we have consistently urged that such aid 
be granted only if the States receiving assistance agree to operate the schools on 
a nonsegregated basis. 

Now that the Supreme Court has declared that segregation in public schools 
is illegal, the Congress has a clear duty to require that any State receiving assist- 
ance must conform to the requirements of the Supereme Court's decisions handed 
down on May 17, 1954. These decisions state that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. 

As a means of defying the Supreme Court decision, several States have enacted 
legislation authorizing the abolition of their public-school systems. This is to be 
accomplished by turning State constructed schools over to private interests. 
The State of Georgia is adopting legislation which deny funds to any school that 
admits children of both races, thereby making it a penalty to obey the decision of 
the highest court in the land. 
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It would be unconscionable if money appropriated under this bill and raised by 
Federal taxation were to go for the construction of schools that would be turned 
over to private groups for the sole purpose of getting around the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

We propose the following amendment, that under section 5 of the bill dealing 
with State plans, there be inserted: 

(Each State plan shall) certify that school facilities of the State are Open to 
all children without regard to race in conformity with the requirements of 
the United States Supreme Court decisions. 

We strongly urge that this language be included to avoid misunderstanding and 
costly litigation in the future. 

Chairman Hitz. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment. 

Chairman Hix. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. I come from one of the States where we don’t 
have this problem of segregation in schools because we have never had 
it in Michigan, and I am afraid that to attach this amendment to the 
bill will go a long ways toward killing Federal aid to education gen- 
erally. 

I was hopeful that your organization could support this in the light 
of Federal aid to schools, to create classrooms for children, because I 
know that we in Michigan feel just as strongly as Syne in the 
country about the segregation problem, because we never had it, but we 
do think that it can be used to kill this program, and to that end I 
would like to see it kept out of this particular legislation, if possible, 
only to the end that we could get legislation to create additional class- 
rooms. 

We join you in everything you say about the injustice of the segrega- 
tion in States that you have mentioned. But I do think that you are 
tying this thing to the wrong bill, unless you were to go all-out and say, 
“Let’s stop all aid to everything in those States,” and then we could 
join you very readily. 

But I think it is wrong to bring it into the school construction pro- 
gram because you will kill it for the whole country, your people in the 
North as well as your people in the South. 

Mr. Mrrcneti, Senator McNamara, I don’t agree that you will kill 
it for the whole country. We have had to put up with that type of 
argument in every constructive piece of social legislation. 

Senator McNamara. I have no argument about it. We agree in 
principle. . 

Mr. Mrrcuewu. In every constructive piece of social legislation that 
comes before Congress, housing, Federal aid to education, labor legis- 
lation, when we come up and ask for a simple remedy to an injustice, 
they say to us, those who don’t want us to do it, “Why you are going 
to kill the bill.” 

Well, the question in my mind is who is going to kill the bill? Are 
we asking too much to ask that as a condition of receiving this assist- 
ance the whole country agree to abide by the highest court in the land ? 

I don’t think there is anything unreasonable about that, and cer- 
tainly I feel as you have intimated that the time has come to attach this 
to every kind of Federal activity. I would certainly hope that that 
would be done. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure you and I are on the same side in 
wanting schools. There is no use in us arguing. 
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Senator Benper. I am sure we are on the same side. However, | 
disagree that this bill would be killed. I think there are votes, I think 
the Congress is forward looking and realistic. I am sure we under- 
stand the problem. 

I am sure we know the Supreme Court when it speaks that that is the 
law. I don’t believe that any such plight will befall any legislation 
when we are doing what we believe to be right. 

Mr. Mircuey. I want to say I am 100 percent in agreement with 

rou, Senator, and I want to thank you again for going on record as to 
oon you feel about this. 

Chairman Hitz. You will provide the staff director with the state- 
ment to which you referred in the morning, will you 

Mr. Mircnety. Yes. My statement is here. 

Chairman Huw. Not the statement, I mean the document to which 
you referred. 

Mr. Mircnent. Yes. And the reason I consider it important, Mr. 
Chairman, is that I want to show in this document, which was prepared 
by our special legal counsel, that we are confronted with an organized 
effort in certain States to violate the Court’s decision. If before this 
bill is passed they are taking that position, surely after it is passed it 
will be even worse. 

Chairman Hi. Mrs. Joseph Stoll, Washington representative, 
Spokesmen For Children. All right, Mrs. Stoll, I notice you have a 
short statement. 

Mrs. Srotu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hitz. Do you want to put it in the record ? 

Mrs. Sroti. Yes, sir, I would like to put it in the record. 


Chairman Hii. And then just briefly summarize it. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH MILLS STOLL, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Sroiz. I imagine that you are as tired as I am and no doubt 
you will appreciate my being brief. Let me say that I am a member 
of the board of directors of the Spokesmen For Children, which is a 
national organization with offices at 19 East 92d Street, New York 
City, and that I happen to be a member of the board who lives in 
Washington, and I serve as Washington representative. 

Our organization follows Federal legislation concerning welfare, 
health, security, and education. We do not have any paid staff, but 
members of the board get our material and do our work. 

I am not going to try to summarize everything except to say 
that for a number of years we have followed bills regarding school 
construction and have always supported them. A representative from 
our organization appeared last year when your committee held hear- 
ings, and at that time supported Senator Cooper’s bill. 

We feel that the time has come to take action. We feel that the 
facts are well known. 

The school facility survey, material from the Office of Education, 
show clearly what the need is, and it is our position that this is the 
year for action, and we hope that you, Senator Hill, and your coin- 
mittee members will do that. I would like to read one paragraph re- 
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garding a situation which hasn’t been described yet, and then I will 
conclude very briefly. 

Since we have been asked to give specific illustrations rather than 
general material, I would like to describe the situation in Montgomery 
County, Md., adjacent to Washington, D. C. I live in this county and 
have a daughter in the elementary school; and I mae to be presi- 
dent of my PTA. The citizens of our county are fortunate in that 
they have the highest median family income in Maryland—$4,532 
per year according to the 1950 census. They have spent $40 million 
in the past 10 years for school construction. The current capital 
budget has $9 million from State and local funds and an additional 
$2 million from Federal funds under Public Law 815. Montgomery 
County has a total school enrollment of 47,500 children at present and 
knows that 5,000 more children will enter the schools each year for 
the next 5 years. Even in this wealthy county which has made a maxi- 
mum effort, we had 1,800 children on half sessions at the beginning of 
the school year and now have 750; some 150 public-school children 
go to school in church buildings. In the last capital budget request, 
the board of education stated that 3,400 pupils are in substandard or 
temporary space. As you can see, we are finding it hard to catch 
up the backlog of need, and keep up with the increasing school popu- 
lation. 

Now, I am not going to attempt to go on with the rest of my testi- 
mony except I would like to say, Senator Hill, that we favor your 
bill or any other good bill, and our organization would like to have $1 
billion a year to be matched with State and local money for about the 
next 6 years, and that is our position. But any substantial bill that 
would bring money for our children’s schools we would favor. 

Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement and additional information subsequently 
submitted by Mrs. Stoll is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. JOSEPH MILLS STOLL, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN 


My name is Hester Stoll and I am a member of the board of directors of Spokes- 
men for Children. I serve as the Washington representative. Spokesmen for 
Children is a national organization which is concerned with Federal legislation 
affecting children, particularly in matters of education, health, welfare, and 
security. Our organization, while a registered lobby, has no paid staff. We 
utilize the background and experience of membership which includes teachers, 
ministers, doctors, nurses, social workers, businesmen, parents, and interested 
citizens. We would like to express our appreciation for this opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Spokesmen for Children has supported Federal aid for school construction for 
many years. Our members believe that the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to equalize educational opportunity for all the children in our country; 
also, that the Federal, State, and local governments should be financial partners 
in a school construction program with primary emphasis placed upon local re- 
sponsibility under locally elected school boards. A representative of our organ- 
ization appeared before the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare in May 1954 in support of the school construction 
bills then under study. 

The need for school construction is not a new problem. It has been talked about 
for the past 10 years while the situation has steadily worsened. The classroom 
shortage has now reached the stage of a national emergency. The facts have been 
established by the school facilities survey. The need for 370,000 classrooms has 
been proved. The financial plight of the States and localities is well known. 


The time has come to cease study and take action for the benefit of all the children 
in our country. 
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Since we have been asked to give specific illustrations rather than general 
material, I would like to describe the situation in Montgomery County, Md., ad- 
jacent to Washington, D. C. I live in this county and have a daughter in the 
elementary school; and I happen to be president of my PTA. The citizens of 
our county are fortunate in that they have the highest median family income in 
Maryland—$4,532 per year according to the 1950 census. They have spent 
$40 million in the past 10 years fer school construction. The current capital 
budget has $9 million from State and local funds and an additional $2 million 
trom Federal funds under Public Law 815. Montgomery County has a total school 
enrollment of 47,500 children at present and knows that 5,000 more children will 
enter the schools each year for the next 5 years. Even in this wealthy county 
which has made a maximum effort, we had 1,800 children on half sessions at the 
beginning of the school year and now have 750; some 150 public school children 
go to school in church buildings. In the last capital budget request, the board 
of education stated that 3,400 pupils are in substandard or temporary space. As 
you can see, we are finding it hard to catch up the backlog of need, and keep up 
with the increasing school population. 

I would like to describe a school in Montgomery County that I visited recently. 
This school is a square-shaped frame building with the paint peeling off. It is 
situated on a barren lot surrounded by rickety old houses and antique cars. 
The neighborhood was once rural but is now becoming industrial. This school 
has no hall. One enters directly into a classroom. There are two classrooms on 
the first floor and one in the basement. Also, in the basement is another room 
which is used for the library and principal's office. The rooms all need paint. 
The basement floor is cold, damp tile. There are 103 children in the school: 
the first and second grades in one classroom, the third and fourth grades in 
another, and so forth. The only area for play is just around the building. 
There is no playground equipment except a sandbox, one gymnastic bar, and 
posts for a volley ball net. The pupils in this school have been scheduled for 
transfer to a‘ large, consolidated school for some time but shortage of class- 
rooms has prevented this. 

Mrs. C. D. Lowe, vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, who lives in the 
District of Columbia, told me that the school enrollment in the District was 
90,797 children in 1948 and today it is 104,610. The school building program has 
failed to keep pace with the increased school population. While there are only 
500 children on half sessions, there are about 950 overcrowded 
Every space in school buildings is used for classrooms—gymnasiums, assembly 
rooms, libraries, cafeterias, etc. There are 35 school buildings which are more 
than 50 years old. One was built in 1879 and several in the 1880-90 period. 
Mrs. Lowe believes that the public works program will eventually meet the 
classroom needs, perhaps in 8 to 10 years. Her concern is over the shortage in 
the present and the immediate future. She was president of the District of 
Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers in 1939-41 and at that time saw the 
beginning of the present need. 

Mr. Robert C. Taber, director of the division of pupil personnel and counseling 
in the board of education in Philadelphia, Pa., is another member of Spokesmen 
for Children who is concerned about the present emergency in school buildings. 
He reports that there are 170 classes with 5,800 children on half time in the 
Philadelphia School District. The new building program omits playgrounds 
and gymnasiums which will result in a bad situation for junior and senior high 
school students. 

The members of Spokesmen for Children recommend a school construction bill 
authorizing the Federal Government to appropriate $1 billion a year for 6 years 
to be matched with State and local funds. This would relieve the school build- 
ing need. We urge you to bring out a school construction bill and work for 
its passage by this Congress. 


classrooms. 


SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC., 
New York 28, N. Y., January 31, 1955. 


Senator Lister HItt, 

Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: 

your committee today on the school construction bills. 


have the attached letters included in the published hearings following the testi- 
mony of Spokesmen for Children ? 


We appreciated the opportunity of appearing before 
Would it be possible to 
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Our board of directors has a member in Cleveland who talked to Mr. Alfred 
A. Benesch, member of the board of education in Cleveland, Ohio, and to Mr. 
©. E. Hill, superintendent, Cleveland Heights City School District, Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio, and these gentiemen sent letters describing the need for 
Federal aid for school construction to me. These letters arrived too late for 
inclusion in our written testimony. 

The members of Spokesmen for Children are hoping that your committee will 
recommend a bill soon providing for school construction aid to the States. 

Yours sincerely, 
Hester G. STroii 
Mrs. JoserpnH MIL. STort, 
Washington Representative. 


BoaRD OF EDUCATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 26, 1955. 

Dear Mrs. STo_ut: I am informed that you are interested in promoting Federal 
legislation for the relief of schools, and that you are requesting information 
as to local situations so far as school facilities are concerned. 

Speaking for Cleveland, where I have served as a member of the board for 
almost 30 consecutive years, I may say that we should be very glad to welcome 
any Federal subvention because of our urgent needs. Many of our classrooms 
are in basements and attics, and the school population is increasing at a rapid 


rate. I shall be very glad to appear before your congressional committees at any 
time. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED A. BENESCH. 


CLEVELAND City ScHoor DIstTrRICcT, 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio, January 24, 1955. 
Mrs. JosePu STor., 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. STOLL: I am taking this opportunity to write in support of Senator 
Hill’s bill for funds to construct school-housing facilities. 
Our local picture is not unlike thousands of other communities. Even with 
extremely high tax rates, it is impossible to provide a minimum housing facility 
for the school population. The fact that the 1953 and 1954 number of births 


are the largest in history, leaves us in a quandary for providing ample educa- 
tional services to the youth. 


Likewise, is the problem of funds for additional teachers to staff classes to care 
for the enormous student increase. The Hill bill, helping to provide the physical 
facilities, would lighten this finance load slightly. 

Immeuiate attention is justified since 20 percent of the school buildings 
throughout the country are over 50 years old and almost half of the available 
classrooms are overcrowded. Also, many classrooms fail to meet minimum 


acceptable standards as to standards of safety, health, and comfort. 
Yours truly, 


O. E. HI, Superintendent. 

Chairman Hitz. Thank you, Mrs. Stoll. 

Senator Purrett. May I ask one question. I am interested in your 
organization, and since you are interested in other matters that come 
before this committee as well as educational matters, you are interested 
in health and other forms of welfare, would you tell me just a little 
about your organization. It is a national organization. Has it chap- 
ters ? 

Mrs. Sroti. No, we are a national organizatiun who have members 
living in 40 States and in the District of Columbia and in Hawaii. 

Senator Purre.t. How large is your membership ? 

Mrs. Srotz. We have something under 500. Now our strength is 
not in our numbers but in the fact that we have many local leaders 
and many local professional people, including teachers, doctors, 
nurses, ministers, businessmen, PTA workers, and so on in our mem- 
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bership who, when we get word of the bills, we study them, I stady 
them here in Washington, and then our New York Office sends out 
word to our members all over the country, and then they contact their 
own Senators and Congressmen, sometimes write to the President and 
let him know what their opinion is on these matters. 

Senator Purrett. Do you havea staff, a paid staff ¢ 

Mrs. Sroiu. No, sir, we have no paid workers. 

Senator Purre.tt. You spoke of your New York office. I won- 
dered. 

Mrs. Stotu. Well, we have a chairman, Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, who 
has an office contributed to her in New York, and works in it every 
day without any salary. 

Senator Purretn. Are your 500 members dues-paying members ¢ 

Mrs. Srotu. Yes, sir, they send in contributions. I imagine last 
year we had a budget something under $2,000, but the total work is 
volunteer work. 

Senator Purreri. Are there certain criteria set up before member- 
ship is given to anyone? Must they be those who will influence the 
local thinking ? 

Mrs. Sroti. No, anyone who wishes to join Spokesmen For Children 
can join if they are interested in Federal legislation, will make a small 
contribution and agree to do some work. 

Senator Purrett. Is your sole activity though limited to Federal 
activities? Is that correct? 

Mrs. Srotz. Yes, sir, we follow Federal bills containing security, 
education, health, and welfare. 

We are particularly interested in juvenile delinquency, and I under- 
stand a bill has been introduced that will come before your committee 
soon, and we are very much interested in all the Children’s Bureau 
programs and the grants-in-aid that they administer and all educa- 
tional bills. 

Senator Purreti. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hitt. Any other questions ? 

Mrs. Carolyn Stewart, chairman of the social action committee of 
LeDroit Park Civic Association. 

I notice you have a rather lengthy statement. Do you want to put 
this in the record and summarize from it? 

Mrs. Srewart. Yes; if I may just read the highlights. 

Chairman Hutt. All right, read the highlights, and then without 
objection the statement will appear in full in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CAROLYN H. STEWART, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE OF THE LeDROIT PARK CIVIC 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Srewarrt. I am Mrs. Carolyn H. Stewart, chairman of the 
social action committee of the LeDroit Park Civic Association, a 
voluntary civic group of residents of the LeDroit Park area of the 
District of Columbia whose purpose is to bring their mutual energies to 
the solution of local area and community problems and to encourage 
civic responsibility and civic pride. 

I want to thank you particularly for the privilege of appearing here, 
because as a resident of the District of Columbia, you know that we 
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are voteless and that although we are taxed even on the bread we 
eat, we cannot truly be said to be represented et as you allow us 
to appear here and to express our opinions on bills affecting our 
welfare. 

Senator Purrety. May I inject here that some of us are hoping to 
correct that situation. 

Mrs. Srewart. Thank you. We are very much in favor of home 
rule, but at this time we are here to express to you our concern and 
our pleasure that the District of Columbia is included in most of the 
legislation that has been submitted for consideration to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. And also to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that our inclusion in such legislation is a matter of 
urgency and a matter of need, that we are not well-endowed, that 
we are not just the casually rich who will thank you for a gift. 

I want to call attention to the peculiar system under which we oper- 
ate budgetwise and financially, Rasanas this system—and if you will 
turn to page 2 you will see there—beginning in the middle of the 
third paragraph, it is a system of dependency. This system of de- 
pendency has conditioned the pikes administration and District 
officials to gear budgetary requests to “revenue availability.” 

T think that was brought out this morning when Dr. Corning testi- 
fied here. Revenue availability, if you will see the footnote, is thor- 
oughly discussed in chapter XV of financing of education of the 
District of Columbia in the report of the survey of the public schools 
of the District submitted by Deen ‘ge D. Strayer to Congress in 1949. 

Revenue availability has had a great influence on the standards, 
the administration policies, and educational standards. 

Take pupil-teacher ratios. The Strayer report of 1949, page 932, 
the then existing pupil-teacher ratio of 31.9 to 1 in the elementary 
grades from 1 to 6 created a condition that was considered indefensible 
from an educational standpoint. 

Yet as of October 22, 1954, the ratio at that level had increased to 
35.6 to 1 with administration standard remaining at 36 to 1. This 
in spite of the fact reported by Strayer that: 

A pupil-teacher ratio as high as 29.4 cannot be maintained in a large school 
system, even under the most favorable circumstances, without many oversized 
classes. 

Thus we find that as of October 1954 there were 287 classes in ele- 
mentary grades 1 to 6 or 18.6 percent of all classes at this level con- 
taining 40 or more pupils per teacher, 1,089 or 19.1 percent in the jun- 
ior high schools, and 265 such classes in the senior high schools. 

Opinions differ as to the exact point at which a class becomes over- 
sized, but it is generally agreed that more than 40 pupils in a class is 
educationally unsound. 

Let us consider revenue availability upon administration standards 
for determining building capacity. In the Strayer report the survey 
staff holds that in recognition of sound educational policy the capacity 
of elementary schools should be based on a class size of 30 rather than 
56; 75 percent of pupil stations in junior high schools rather than 85 
percent, and 65 percent in senior high schools rather than 80 percent. 

Thus according to administration standards, senior high schools 
are 60.9 percent occupied while by Strayer standards they are 78.6 
percent occupied; the junior high schools are 97.9 percent occupied as 
against 110.8 percent in use by the Strayer measure. 
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Elementary schools are 99.8 percent occupied by administration 
standards and 119.8 percent occupied by criteria considered education- 
ally sound. 

When we are aware of this unacknowledged housing problem, be- 
cause it does not appear in the administration requests for funds, this 
underacknowledged overpopulation 

Chairman Hitt. You are speaking of the District of Columbia? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; District of Columbia funds. This overpopula- 
tion even by administration standards in 6 out of 22 of our junior 
high schools, 2 out of 11 senior high schools and 55 out of 124 elemen- 
tary schools, we appreciate the seriousness of this situation. 

In human terms this means that in Washington, D. C., as of October 
22 in the senior high schools there were 2,943 students, or 23.8 percent 
of the 12,377 pupils at that level, in the junior high schools 7,105, or 
31.6 percent of the 22,477 pupils at that level, and in the elementary 
schools 35,759, or 54 percent of the 66,267 pupils at that level were in 
overpopulated schools. In other words, 45,807 of our 101,121 children 
were enrolled in overpopulated schools. 

I will skip the portion about the kindergarten age group. You will 
see that in the record. 

But I do want to point that the outstanding deficiencies found in 
the elementary schools by the Strayer survey in 1949 remain outstand- 
ing deficiencies in 1955. They are these: 

1. Lack of certain facilities. 

2. Firetrap buildings with open stairways, stairwells of nonfire 
resistive materials emptying into corridors whose floors are aged soft- 
wood, exit doors not equipped with panic bolts, too few exits, some 
exits that are less than half the width of the corridors or stairwells 
leading to them, and some buildings without fire-resistive doors. 

3. Obsolete, inadequate, poorly located toilet facilities inadequately 
supplied with towels, soap, and toilet paper ; 

4. Badly lit classrooms whose impairment of the eyesight of the 
children and whose effect in poor posture, nervous tension, and learn- 
ing difficulties is immeasurable, and 

5. Inadequate school sites. 

In this connection I would like to point out that the Board of Edu- 
cation some 6 years after the Strayer report, still attempting to cor- 
rect these fire hazards, illumination, and structural defects, requested 
in its budget, (1) $150,000 to begin the fifth year of an unspecified 
number of years program to eliminate fire hazards of which sum the 
Commissioners approved only $75,000, or half. 

No, 2, $40,000 to begin the seventh years of a 10-year program to im- 
prove classroom lighting, of which only $20,000 is approved by the 
Commissioners. $40,000 to replace roofs of 6 elementary schools in 
the first year of a 6-year program, of which only only $20,000 was ap- 
proved. 

Since that time the District public-works program, and with cer- 
tain additions, you will find that even after the 10-year program con- 
templated, there will be 50 inadequate schools in use by the children 
of the District of Columbia, 30 of them requiring major improve- 
ments, 20 of them that cannot economically be made sound at all. 

You may ask what the public-works program has meant to us in 
its first year of operation. 
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I regret to say, gentlemen, that the terrible backlog of our school 
needs has been complicated further by the fact that in the proposed 
1956 budget for the District of Columbia the capital outlay position 
of the District public-school system has not been improved by the first 
year of operation. 

This means that our schools are lagging even farther behind in a 
race where to paraphrase Lewis Carroll’s Alice, one has to run as hard 
as one can to stay in the same place. 

The threat of continuing crisis, the threat of disaster is equally and 
continuously present in overcrowded conditions that invite epidemics 
of infectious contagious diseases, and most greviously in firetrap 
buildings that invite holocausts. I call these facts to your attention 
in order that you may know that specific provisions for the District 
of Columbia in Federal assistance to educational legislation is urgent, 
if we are to have sufficient funds to consume the backlog of our neg- 
lected school needs and to meet the problem arising from our expand- 
ing enrollment. 

Further we wish you to know that our gratitude for such inclusion 
is the gratitude of the desperately needy. Because these are the facts, 
gentlemen, we are prepared to support S. 5 introduced by Senator 
Hill for himself and others, S. 522, 5. 480 or any compromise bill re- 
ported out by this committee that makes adequate provision for the 
District of Columbia, with the exception of S. 686. 

Regrettably, whatever the intentions of its authors, S. 686 section 
4 (a) (7), page 6, lines 1 to 6 and section 7 (b), page 10, lines 7 to 14, 
injects a controversy into these considerations that can only be a dis- 
service to our Nation’s children. The problem raised by S. 686 must 
be, can be, and will be resolved. 

However, its injection into present considerations can serve only to 
obscure the urgent needs of our schoolchildren and to subject the pur- 
pose of Federal aid to education legislation to distortion. Therefore, 
we respectfully urge that S. 686 be withdrawn from consideration. 

We thank you for the privilege of making this statement, and we 
wish to express our deep appreciation to Senator Hill and those others 
— have fought this good fight for our Nation’s school children over 

e years. 


_ (The prepared statement submitted by Mrs. Stewart in its entirety 
is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CAROLYN H. Stewart, CHAIRMAN, SoctaL AcTION CoMMITTEE, 
LeDroit ParK CIVIC ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Carolyn H. Stewart, 
chairman of the Social Action Committee of the LeDroit Park Civic Association, 
a voluntary civie group of residents of the LeDroit Park area of the District of 
Columbia whose purpose is to bring their mutual energies to the solution of 
local area and community problems and to encourage civic responsibility and 
civic pride. I am the wife of a teacher, a member of a family that includes 5 
teachers, and my own teaching experience extends over a period of some 17 
years in rural and urban schools and at every level of the educational system 
from first grade through senior college. In addition I am the mother of a son 
in elementary school and a daughter in junior high school. Thus, while makiag 
no pretense of being an expert on educational problems, I can claim to have had 
intimate experience with these problems. So it is with a very deep and personal 
sense of appreciation that I thank you on behalf of the citizens of LeDroit Park 
for allowing us this opportunity to make a statement to the committee. 

It is with satisfaction that we note on the part of the 84th Congress of the 
United States a disposition to take action to assist the States, Territories and 
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local communities to meet the severe shortage of the facilities now threatening 
the security and welfare of our Nation. It is particularly gratifying to note 
that in most of the legislation submitted to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to meet this critical educational situation the inclusion of the District 
of Columbia is stated specifically. We urge that any bill reported out by this 
committee contain this specific provision for including the District of Columbia. 

As was stated on page 121 of the Report of the Survey of the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia, submitted to Congress by George D. Strayer on 
February 28, 1949 (hereafter referred to as the Strayer report) : “The setting for 
the administration of the business affairs of the Washington schools is unique. 
The administrators in no other large city system are as subject to laws, policies, 
rules, regulations, opinions, and intricate legal structure. 

“School business executives are dependent upon the District of Columbia for 
plant design, construction and maintenance, and for accounting, auditing, budget 
control, and procurement services. They are guided in administration by a com- 
plex structure of law effecting Federal offices, a District Code, decisions of the 
Comptroller General, the Bureau of the Budget, legal opinions, and the sugges- 
tions and requests of District officials and committees of Congress. 

“Fiscally and budgetwise, the schools are affected by the District's financial 
and business policies, and their support is in general dependent upon the overall 
financial condition of the District. The District's financial health and well being 
is in turn affected by the way in which Congress appropriates all money used 
by the District, even including the returns from District taxes.” 

This system of double dependency that still exists in 1955, finds the Washing- 
ton school administration and the voteless citizens of the District of Columbia 
frustrated in their efforts to meet the needs of Washington school children and 
continuously harassed by emergencies due to inadequate, overpopulated, and un- 
derstaffed school facilities. This system of dependency has conditioned the 
school administration and District officials to gear budgetary requests to revenue 
availability * rather than to the needs of the children of Washington. Of neces- 
sity, school administration policies and educational standards in turn have been 
seriously affected to the detriment of children and teachers alike. Consider the 
matter of pupil-teacher ratios: in the Strayer report of 1949 (p. 932), the then 
-existing pupil-teacher ratio of 31.9 to 1 in the elementary grades from 1 to 6 
created a condition that was considered indefensible from an educational stand- 
point. Yet, as of October 22, 1954, the ratio at that level had increased to 35.6 
to 1 with administration standards remaining at 36 to 1. 

This in spite of the fact reported by Strayer that “a pupil-teacher ratio as 
high as 29.4 cannot be maintained in a large school system, even under most 
favorable circumstances, without many oversized classes.’ Since pupil-teacher 
ratios largely determine class sizes it is disturbing, but hardly surprising, to 
find that as of Octeber 1954, there were 287 classes in elementary grades 1 to 6 
(18.6 percent of all classes at this level) containing 40 or more pupils per 
teacher, 1,089 (19.1 percent) in the junior high schools, and 265 (9.9 percent) 
in the senior high schools. Opinions differ as to the exact point at which a 
class becomes oversized, but there is general agreement that academic classes 
-comprising more than 40 pupils are educationally unsound. 

Again, in this connection, let us consider the influence of revenue availability 
upon Washington school administration standards for determining building 
capacity. In the Strayer report (p. 300) the survey staff holds that in recog- 
nition of sound educational policy, the capacity of elementary schools should 
be based on a class size of 30 rather than 36; 75 percent of pupil stations in 
junior high schools rather than 85 percent and 65 percent in senior high schools 
rather than 80 percent.’ Thus according to administration standards, senior 
high schools are 60.9 percent occupied while by Strayer standards they are 
78.6 percent occupied; the junior high schools are 97.9 percent occupied by 
administration standards as against 110.8 percent in use by the Strayer measure; 
and elementary schools are 99.8 percent occupied by administration standards 
and 119.8 percent occupied by criteria considered educationally sound. When 
we are aware of this unacknowledged school housing problem and the fact that 
even by revenue-availability standards there is overpopulation in 6 out of 22 


1The Report of Survey of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, submitted by 
George D Strayer, 1949, ch. XV, Financing of Education in District of Columbia, pp. 

2 Report of A Survey of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, George D. Strayer 
1949, p. 374. 
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junior high schools, 2 out of 11 senior high schools, and 55 out of 124 elementary 
schools, we begin to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. In human terms, 
gentlemen, this means that in Washington, D. C., as of October 22, 1954, in the 
senior high schools, 2,943 students (23.8 percent of the 12,377 pupils at that 
level), in the junior high schools, 7,105 (31.6 percent of the 22,477 pupils at that 
level), and in the elementary schools, 35,759 (54.1 percent of the 66,267 pupils 
at that level) were in overpopulated schools. In other words, 45,807 (45.3 
percent of our 101,121 children enrolled at these 3 levels) were in overpopulated 
schoolr. 

Our children of kindergarten age present a special problem. When the Strayer 
survey was made there were 2,500 kindergarten-age children not enrolled because 
there was no place for them. Since that time there has been no overall survey 
to indicate the number of children of kindergarten age now residing in the Dis- 
trict, the number of children on kindergarten waiting lists at the various schools, 
and the number of children not enrolled, not on a waiting list, who would be in 
school were there available space. However, if the birthrates may be taken 
as indicative, the number of children now unable to secure kindergarten training 
is considerable. 

In other words, gentlemen, the overcrowding noted in the schools of Wash- 
ington at the time of the Strayer report has improved only to the extent that 
part-time instrvction has given way to overpopulated schools, oversized classes, 
and classes held in gymnasia, auditoria, basements, portables, and space borrowed 
outside school property. The outstanding deficiencies found in elementary schools 
by the Strayer survey report in 1949 remain outstanding deficiencies in 1955: 

1. Lack of certain facilities. 

2. Firetrap buildings with open stairways, stairwells of nonfire resistive 
materials empty.ng into corridors whose floors are aged softwood, exit 
doors not equipped with panic bolts, too few exits, some exits that are \ess 
than half the width of the corridors or stairwells leading to them, and some 
buildings without fire-resistive doors. 

8. Obsolete, inadequate, poorly located toilet facilities inadequately sup- 
plied with towels, soap, and toilet paper. 

4. Badly lit classrooms whose impairment of the eyesight of the children 
and whose effect ii poor posture, nervous tension, and learning difficulties is 
immeasurable, and 

5. Inadequate school sites. In this connection, may I point out that some 
6 years after the Strayer report, still attempting to correct the deficiencies 
of fire hazards, poor illumination, and structural defects, the board of educa- 
tion in its 1956 budget requested (1) $150,000 to begin the fifth year of a 
(number of years unstated) program to eliminate fire hazards, of which sum 
the Commissioners approved only $75,000; (2) $40,000 to begin the seventh 
year of a 10-year program for improving Classroom lighting facilities of 
which only $20,000 was approved by the Commissioners, $40,000 to replace 
roofs of 6 elementary schools in the first year of a 6-year program, of which 
sum only $20,000 was approved. 

Since the Strayer report was submitted to Congress in 1949, 1 new senior high 
school has been built and 1 improved; 4 new junior high schools have been con- 
structed and 5 improved ; and 11 new elementary schools have been completed and 
6 improved. Even with these additions to the number of adequate buildings and 
with those contemplated under the District Public Works Program, at the end 
of the ten year Capital Improvements Plan, our children will be using 50 inade- 
quate schools, 30 of them requiring major improvements and 20 of them that 
cannot economically be made sound. 

You may well ask, sirs, what the public-works program approved by Congress 
for the District of Columbia has meant to the public schools of Washington. I 
regret to say, gentlemen, that the terrible backlog of our school needs has been 
eomplicated further by the fact that in the proposed 1956 budget for the District 
of Columbia, the capital outlay position of the District school system has not been 
improved by the first year of operation of the publics-work program. This means 
that our school needs are lagging even farther behind in a race where, to para- 
phrase Lewis Carroll’s Alice, one has to run as hard as one can to stay in the 
same place. With the prediction that the school population will continue a rise 
whose peak is not expected before 1961, the present crisis-ridden attempt to catch 


8 Strayer report, Inadequacy of School Sites, p. 327. 
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up with our school needs is threatened with utter collapse. The threat of dis- 
aster is equally and continuously present in overcrowded conditions that invite 
epidemics of infectious and contagious disease and, most grievously, in firetrap 
buildings that invite holocaust. 

As a representative of the LeDroit Park Civic Association, I call these facts 
to your attention, gentlemen, because as parents and residents of the District of 
Columbia, although we pay taxes even on the bread we eat, we are utterly with- 
out an official voice in the organization, control, support, administration, or hous- 
ing of our public schools. These powers are vested in the District Commissioners 
named by the President, a Board of Education appointed by the Federal district 
court, and the Congress that fixes our budget. Although ours is not an enviable 
position, in appearing before this committee it is not our purpose to plead for 
“home rule”, however desirable we my find it, but rather to have you know that 
specific provision for the District of Columbia in Federal-assistance-to-education 
legislation is urgent if we are to have sufficient funds to consume the backlog of 
our neglected school needs and to meet problems arising from our expanding en- 
rollment. Further, we wish to know that our gratitude for such inclusion in Fed- 
eral aid to education legislation is the gratitude of the desperately needy not of 
the casual, well-endowed. 

Because these are the facts, gentlemen, we are prepared to support 8S. 5, intro- 
duced by Senator Hill for himself and others, 8. 522, S. 480 or any compromise 
bill reported out by this committee that makes adequate provision for the District 
of Columbia, with the exception of S. 686. 

Regretably, whatever the intentions of its authors, 8. 686 (sec. 4 (a) (7), p. 6, 
lines 1 to 6; and sec. 7 (b), p. 10, lines 7 to 14) injects a controversy into these 
considerations that can be only a disservice to our Nation’s children. The 
problem raised by S. 686 must be, can be, and will be resolved; however, its in- 
jection into present considerations can serve only to obscure the urgent needs 
of our school children and to subject the purpose of Federal-aid-to-education 
legislation to distortion. Adequate protection for the rights of States, the Fed- 
eral interest, and the relative urgency of needs for school facilities are provided 
for in S. 5, S. 522, and S. 480. Therefore, we respectfully urge that S. 686 be 
withdrawn from consideration. 

Again, gentlemen, we thank you for the privilege of making this statement. 
Also, we wish to express our deepest appreciation to Senator Hill and those others 
who have fought this good fight for our Nation’s school children over the years. 


Chairman Hix. Any questions? If not, thank you very much. 

Now, without objection, I would like to put in the record state- 
ments from Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of the 
American Parents Committe. It is just about a 1-page statement. 

I have several letters and telegrams here from different organiza- 
tions, that I would like to put in the record at this point. 
(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


T am Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc., which is headed by George J. Hecht, the publisher of Parents’ 
Magazine. Our organization is just what the name implies, a committee of 
parents (many of them prominent leaders in fields of education, health, and 
welfare). Its purpose is to work for more and better schools and for adequate 
health and social welfare services for the Nation's children. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that Mr. Hecht is not here in person. He has just 
left the country for several weeks, and has asked me to represent him. Mr. 
Hecht appeared before this committee last spring and before the House sub- 
committee last fall. In his testimony then he reiterated the facts about the 
desperate need for classrooms—facts with which we are all very familiar. He 
also presented copies of the many articles he has published in Parents’ Magazine 
on the school situation. The latest need for classrooms was this one in January 
of 1954 showing in graphic form the relative overcrowding by geographic areas 
and projecting (through population forecasts) the intense overcrowding of high 
schools during the next decade. 

The American Parents Committee has no new facts to add at this time. We 
would, however, like to report that Federal aid for school construction is the 
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No. 1 item on the legislative program voted by the board of directors in Novem- 
ber. I would like to file with the clerk a copy of the program and read to you 
a part of it: 

“The APC believes that equalization of educational opportunity is a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, The Federal Government has for years helped 
the States to maintain colleges and to build highways and hospitals. Federal 
aid for the construction of public schools, administered through the State 
agencies for education, avoids any thread of Federal control. It will free State 
and local money for teachers’ salaries and other educational costs. The APC 
will work for enabling legislation and appropriations adequate to help States 
to meet the need. It believes in a variable matching formula giving the most 
aid to States with the lowest per capita income per school-age child.” 

Mr. Chairman, we believe parents are greatly disturbed over the inadequacies 
of schools. We think also that they are frustrated and bewildered about what 
to do. We hope the 84th Congress will give them both some hope and some help. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Senate Office Building: 


Congratulations to you and your colleagues on introduction of 8. 5 to provide 
$500 million a year for 2 years to help alleviate critical shortage of classrooms 
in public schools. No more pressing problem confronts the American people. The 
future of our country depends on adequate education for our children. I trust 
you will take every possible step to obtain immediate legislative action on this 
bill. 


; GEORGE MEANY, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., January 20, 1955. 
Hon. J. Lister HILL: 
Please urge Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee to approve school-con- 
struction aid without further hearings. 
Mrs. D. D. Buack, 
President, Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


WasHineTon, D.C., January 18, 1955. 
Senator Lister HIt, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned organizations, wish to express our appreciation of the 
sense of responsibility and statesmanship evidenced by yourself and 29 other 
Senators in introducing Senate bill 5, calling for an emergency program of school 
construction. 

Because we are gravely concerned about the welfare of our schoolchildren, we 
wish to state that the needs for school construction are real, serious and immedi- 
ate. We urge that the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which 
you are chairman, take early action on legislation to provide substantial school- 
construction aid in order that a bill can be brought before the Congress as soon 
-as possible. 

American Association of School Administrators ; American Association 
of University Women; American Library Association; American 
Parents Committee; Association for Childhood Education, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Council of Chief 
State School Officers; Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA; Department of Rural Education, NEA; Division of 
County and Rural Superintendents; Friends Committee on 
National Legislation; Jewish War Veterans of the United States; 
National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; National 
Council of Jewish Women; National Education Association; 
National Farmers Union; National Jewish Welfare Board; 
Spokesmen for Children. 
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WasHuineton, D. C., January 19, 1955. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate: 
Add names of American Vocational Association and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to our telegram this date. 


J. L. MoCAsKILL. 


ALABAMA CITIZENS ApvisOry EpUCATIONAL COUNCIL, 


January 21, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HILL: Due to the great need for relief in Alabama, I, as presi- 
dent of the Alabama Citizens Advisory Educational Council, strongly urge that 
you use your influence toward getting the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee approve school-construction aid bill without further hearing. 

Please let me thank you for your help in connection with this and with all 
good wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
KARL HARRISON. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION BY J. NELSON STUART, 
DIRECTOR OF MARKET PROMOTION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Nelson Stuart. I am director, market promotion 
of the National Coal Association, representing the bituminous coal producers 
of the Nation, with offices in the Southern Building, 15th and H Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Heating costs are major items in schools’ operating expenses in most of the 
Nation. Where artificial heat is required for the winter months, there is usually 
a substantial differential between the cost of available fuels. To illustrate: 

On January 12, in Portsmouth, Ohio, the cost per million British thermal 
units (heat units) for the lowest cost fuel was 39.3 cents, and for the highest 
cost fuel 85 cents. This comparison takes into account the respective combus- 
tion efficiencies for the two fuels. It is reported that school] authorities in Ports- 
mouth are favoring the high-cost fuel for a new schoo! notwithstanding that it 
is estimated it will cost more than twice as much as the lowest cost fuel. 

In the fall of 1954 a new high school for Medina, N. Y., was designed for a 
certain fuel without any prior investigation having been made to determine the 
relative cost between all available fuels. The fuel selected will cost an esti- 
mated $2,000 more annually than the lowest cost fuel that is available in Medina. 

A recent engineering survey of Richmond, Va., schools revealed that if all 
Richmond schools were heated with the lowest cost fuel available that annual 
operating costs would be reduced $40,000. 

These are only three of hundreds and hundreds of similar examples that could 
be cited from Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and other States. 

Studies show that as a rule janitorial and custodial payroll for schools is the 
same irrespective of the fuel used in their boilerrooms. Attached is a copy of 
a letter from the superintendent of schools, Yale, Mich., that is typical. 

Heating schools with the most economical fuel available is a sure method by 
which the Nation’s school authorities can save tens of thousands of dollars. 
These are dollars that would go a long way toward paying rentals under the 
proposed school aid program, servicing public debt, financing additional capital 
expenditures, or helping pay the costs of salary adjustments. 

In consideration of the above facts we urge that should this committee report 
out 8. 5, S. 480, or S. 522 that item (7), section 6 (a) which now reads— 

“(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning 
and constructing school facilities ;” 
be changed to read— 

“(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning 
and constructing school facilities, said standards to include a requirement that 
each local school agency shall produce evidence that it has determined the in- 
stallation costs of heating equipment to utilize each of the several fuels com- 
monly used in its area, and the estimated cost of heating with each such fuel for 
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the useful life of the facility, using current prices of each fuel as the basis Jf 
comparison.” 


If bills S. 4 or S. 686 should be reported out, we recommend that equivalent 
language be incorporated. 

Such action by this committee will immediately effectuate substantial reduc- 
tions in the annual operating costs of many school districts. 


YALE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Yale, Mich., January 24, 1955. 
Mr. J. K. GoopwIn, 
Regional Manager, National Coal Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Goopwin: You will be pleased to learn that we have directed our 
architect to specify modernized coal for our new Yale Elementary School. The 
new school will consist of 13 classrooms and a multipurpose room, that will be 
used as student recreation area and for community activities. 

Our experience with other fuels from an operational, labor, and cost point of 
view was instrumental in our return to coal. We have found that the so-called 
automatic fuels leave something to be desired and require just as much atten- 
tion as coal-fired plants. 

At one time, our labor situation was studied and we discovered that the use 
of oil would not reduce the number of maintenance personnel required. The size 
of the building determines the number of men required, not the fuel being used. 

This will interest you. Our high school which has just over 33,000 square 
foot of floor space, was heated with coal last year for $2,469.96, while our small 
agricultural building, with just under 7,000 square foot of floor space, was 
heated with oil last year at a cost of $913.51. Taking all the space heated 
into consideration, the high school is equivalent to 25 classrooms. Our cost per 
room per year, heated with coal was $98.78. The agricultural building is equiv- 
alent to seven classrooms. Our cost per room per year, heated witn oil was 
$130.50. 

Although it was not necessary for our board to meet with your committee 
to decide in favor of coal, we do appreciate the information you gave us as well 
as the interest you have shown. The books you supplied, Coal Heat Saves 
Tax Dollars in Public Schools, were thoroughly read by our board and helped 
us decide on completely automatic coal. 

Please feel free to use this letter any way you wish, so long as it will be 


helpful to other school boards who may be faced with a decision on the selection 
of the proper fuel. 


Sincerely yours, 
GORDON WILLIAMS, 
Superintendent. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
February 1, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hit, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: I am forwarding a copy of a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Clyde Russell, executive secretary-treasurer, Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion, for inclusion in the record of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare hearings on school construction legislation. 

Mr. Russell raises an interesting point about the possible desirability of mak- 
ing any legislation retroactive in certain cases involving small communities 
which have very limited financial resources. It is believed that your committee 


may want to discuss this subject in its current consideration of school con- 
struction legislation. 


With very best personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, : 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 
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THE MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


Augusta, Maine, January 27, 1955. 
Senator FrReperick G. PAYNE, 


Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Payne: I think I ean best show the reasons that I favor making 
Federal aid for school construction retroactive by citing as examples two towns 
in a superintendent’s union which adjoins Augusta. They represent a situation 
that as you know, is typical in our State and probably in all States. 

The town of Whitefield illustrates the need for Federal aid for school con- 
struction. In 1850, the town had a population of a little more than twice what it 
had in 1950—1,030. The land is not well adapted to agriculture and there is no 
special industry or summer resort to create taxpaying ability. The State asses- 
sors set the valuation of the town at $1,050,000. The 227 children attend 1-room 
schools, the newest of which is estimated to be at least 75 vears old. The 7 
teachers are paid an average of $2,029 a teacher—the minimum, according to 
State law. Attempts have been made for several years to get a vote in town 
meeting to erect a new school building. An adequate 5-acre site has been pur- 
chased and $8,000 has been set aside to build a school, but, looking at their 
tax rate of 81 mills, a slight majority has so far defeated the movement in town 
meeting. There is no question but that assurance of Federal aid would bring 
a favorable decision and a school would be built for those children by the fall 
of 1956. 

Unless a way is found to make Federal aid retroactive, the town of Chelsea 
which adjoins Whitefield, will continue to face a serious problem. Chelsea is 
a larger town than Whitefield. Its population in 1950 was 2,169. (Its peak was 
in 1910, when it had 3,216 inhabitants.) The newest of Chelsea’s 10 schools 
was more than 100 years old when the inhabitants in March 1953 voted to con- 
struct a new building for their 253 pupils. By borrowing $53,000 and putting 
$1,400 more into the building, besides the equipment, and by voluntary contri- 
butions of help, they were able to erect an adequate 6-room building for $53,000. 
They pay their 6 teachers an average of $2,208—the least that is possible under 
the State law. 

Even so, in town meeting last year in an effort to keep the tax rate in manage- 
able proportions, all the appropriations except for schools were cut and the 
increased school appropriations brought the tax rate from &2 to 97 mills. 
Chelsea’s land is not well suited to agriculture either and it has no industries. Its 
valuation is only $920,000 or $3,715 per pupil. Its new school is overcrowded ; 
there are more than 40 pupils in the average classroom. Chelsea needs 2 class- 
rooms right away. Federal aid would build those 2 classrooms, but what will the 
tax rate be when 2 more teachers have to be paid and where will the money come 
from to pay the town’s share of any more capital expenditure? 

Towns like Whitefield have a real need for Federal aid in order to construct 
necessary school buildings, but there are many towns like Chelsea where the 
need is just as great. That need could be met by providing that aid should be 
retroactive for at least 5 vears at a gradually diminishing rate 

The first years after a new school is built create an unfamiliar burden on 
many towns. There are buses to be bought and extra teachers to be paid for 
during a period of increasing salaries. Some form of Federal aid for a few 
years would enable a town to get used gradually to the increased burden. Many 
of our towns have built too small, even though they have exceeded their con- 
stitutional debt limit. Some help on buildings that have already been con- 
structed, though not yet paid for, would enable those towns to build desirable 
additions. 

To give substantial aid to towns like Whitefield while denying any assist- 
ance to towns like Chelsea would be to reward those towns which have lagged 
behind and to discourage those towns which have sacrificed most. Even though 
the cost might be three times as great, the effect on education would in the long 
run be much better if all towns were to receive some help instead of giving 
substantial help to a minority of towns while denying it to a majority which 
are equally in need. 

These considerations are not, of course, important in towns large enough to 
erect a building every 3 or 4 years. Eventually, they might all receive approxi- 
mately the same amount of aid. But in towns where no school bas been built 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, it would seem reasonable that no 
arbitrary date should be set that would give a great deal of help to one com- 
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munity while denying any help at all to its neighbor town which is in almost 
exactly the same situation but which has made a vital decision a year earlier. 

That this consideration is important in rural areas is suggested by the fact 
that Vermont’s law providing State aid for school construction contains a retro- 
active feature. 

Not to make aid retroactive would be to encourage towns not to try to help. 
themselves in the future, but to wait for the Federal Government. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLYDE RUSSELL, 


Wasuineton D. C., January 30, 1955. 
Hon, Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Committe on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

For many years the order of Railway Conductors has actively supported legis- 
lation and other activities to improve our educational institutions. Our interest 
in this regard has not changed in the slightest degree. We therefore desire to 
be recorded as wholeheartedly supporting Senate bill 5 introduced by you and 
30 other members of the Senate. We wish to commend you and your colleagues 
for the interest you are manifesting to provide for emergency Federal financial 
assistance to the States and Territories in the construction of urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school facilities. We sincerely hope your 
efforts will be rewarded by prompt enactment of S. 5. I respectfully request 
that this telegram be incorporated in the hearings on this bill. 


W. D. JoHNSTON, 
Vice President, Order of Railway Conductors. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 


As I stated on the floor of the Senate in introducing S. 686 on behalf of my- 
self and 23 cosponsors, the hearings by your committee last year on the sev- 
eral bills then before it aroused nationwide interest in the problem growing 
out of the alarming shortage of elementary and secondary school facilities. 
Such interest is gratifying, particularly because it is accompanied by a determina- 
tion to find a solution of the problem. 

That determination is exemplified by the action of your full committee under 
the able leadership of its distinguished chairman in promptly commencing hear- 
ings on the several bills introduced since this Congress convened and now pend- 
ing before you. As your chairman has stated, there is no necessity for pro- 
longed hearings now in view of the extensive hearings during the months of 
May and June of last year. A complete record was made then, and has been 
effectively supplemented during the past few days by outstanding authorities 
in the field of education, distinguished citizens, and able representatives of 
educational associations and other interested and concerned organizations. 

Several weeks ago, anticipating these hearings, I requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress to prepare a report on “Federal Aid 
to School Construction,” which has just been completed by Mr. Charles A. Quat- 
tlebaum, Senior Specialist in Education in that Service. It is a factual and ob- 
jective study which I am sure will be very helpful to the committee as well as all 
members of the Congress. I wish to express publicly my appreciation of the 
painstaking work of the author. 


I herewith transmit this report with the request that it be made available as 
a committee print. 


There is little that I can add to the record, except to repeat the obvious: 
= ene = a critical and shameful situation. 
owever, o wish to urge careful consideration by the Committee of th 
formula used in S. 686. It is designed to channel adenometito’ Federal &.. 
as fairly and equitably as possible into States where the greatest need for as- 
sistance exists and on down into such areas, localities, and school districts with- 
in the several States. This, of course, is the objective of all of us in our efforts 
a oe ee opportunities to all our school-age popula- 
‘ oblem i 
cnet Pp is to find the most effective means of accomplishing this 
Possibly no formula is perfect, bu 
substantially fair and equitable. 


t the one used in S. 686 is workable and is 
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The formulas used in the several bills of last year and as contained in the 
bills as reintroduced in this Congress were thoroughly analyzed by experts 
who appeared as witness before your committee then. These analyses include 
explanations of the theories underlying the several formulas as well as illus- 
trations of how appropriated money would be distributed to the several States 
in their practical operation. 

On several occasions I have stated, and repeat now, that it is the solution 
of the problem in which I am interested rather than quibbling over the merit 
of formulas. 


STATEMENT OF Bric. Gen. JULIUS KLEIN, or Curcaeo, Lu. 


I submit this statement not as a professional educator but as a lay citizen- 
soldier who has been deeply impressed with the vital necessity that steps be 
urgently taken to raise our educational standards to provide the necessary tech- 
nicians so that we, the leaders of the free world, can keep pace—let alone sur- 
pass—the Communist world in technological and scientific manpower. 

I have recently returned from a several-month survey of the European scene 
as a nonpaid consultant to the Senate Committee on Appropriations. My report 
was recently released by that committee. 

Conversations with military experts and educational authorities abroad and 
at home convinced me that, in planning for our future defense, a major task 
confronts us in our own country. We have known for some time that Soviet 
Russia is giving great emphasis to the scientific and technological training of 
her youth. The best estimates available indicate that this year, Russian schools 
will graduate some 54,000 engineers, while only 19,000 graduate engineering 
students will emerge from American educational institutions. At the same time, 
Russian facilities will turn out approximately 250,000 technicians in nonengi- 
neering categories while Americans with comparable training will come to only 
10,000. Similar ratios apply in scientific fields generally so that in one of the 
most vital areas of our preparedness, we presently find ourselves being out- 
stripped by the Soviets on an alarming scale. Experience of the last war, when 
educational institutions provided invaluable training facilities for the develop- 
ment of various types of military specialists, should be brought into play at the 
earliest moment to overhaul a growing Soviet lead in an area of the utmost 
importance to both our military security and our national well-being. The 
nature of our society is such that we can well afford to correlate potential mili- 
tary needs with requirements of our national economy through a program that 
will equip our youth to serve the Nation in time of emergency and to contribute 
to our industrial strength in time of peace. 

As a result of my findings on this survey, I recommend : 

(a) That steps be taken at the earliest moment to maintain our country’s 
lead in the development of trained scientific and technological personnel. 

(b) That a high-level conference of military authorities and educators be 
called for the purpose of devising a program, similar to the World War II plan 
that utilized educational facilities for meeting military specialist needs, to 
initiate the training of scientific and technological manpower required for future 
security needs. 

(ec) That such a program be sufficiently flexible to allow for the productive 
integration of those selected for training in the Natian’s peacetime industrial 
facilities, as well as for the specialized military service that would be expected 
of them. 

To achieve these objectives, a program at the university and graduate level 
is not alone sufficient. ‘What is required, too, is a strong primary and secondary 
school base—our country can ill afford to permit some of its finest youth to be 
deprived of higher education or to graduate into private technical employment 
insufficiently trained due to inadequate primary and secondary school facilities. 

I cannot testify as to the technical virtues and defects of S. 5. But as a 
citizen-soldier who is aware of our country’s great need for scientific and tech- 
nological excellence, I urge upon the committee favorable consideration of 
legislation which would help us achieve this need. Let not our epitaph be: 
“They could not afford to survive !” 


58250—55-———-18 
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STATEMENT BY UNITED States SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to present to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare my views on the subject of Federal financial aid to 
the States for the construction of school facilities throughout the United States. 
As a cosponsor of two bills on this subject (S. 5 and 8. 686) I have a special 
interest in this matter, and I urge the committee to accord gerious consideration 
to these proposals, and to report favorably thereon to the Senate at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

The urgent need for the financial assistance to the States proposed in these 
bills is most apparent. The facts have been well-established, and no one can 
argue that our present school facilities are adequate. Many surveys have been 
conducted in the recent past on this subject, by governmental agencies and others. 
All of these studies agree that at the present time the Nation needs at least 
300,000 additional classrooms, and that the cost of the construction of these 
classrooms will be approximately $11 billion. Local school districts, straining 
their resources to the very utmost, and with the assistance of all possible State 
aid, cannot raise more than 60 percent of this amount. If, therefore, these 
facilities are to be built, the Federal Government must assist in their 
construction. 

The immediate classroom shortage is the product of many factors, which can 
briefly be summed up as the effects of depression, war, and the postwar eras. 
Because all of these factors are national in character, the school shortage to 
which they have contributed must be alleviated with the aid of the National 
Government. 

The need for additional classrooms is a national problem, and I believe that 
the conditions in my own State of Missouri are typical of the conditions else- 
where. The Missouri State department of education recently reported that 
Missouri will need at least 9,750 additional classrooms in the next 5 years. 
Such a program of construction will cost almost $200 million. Even greatly 
increased financial participation by the State will not provide the amount needed. 

A short time ago, the voters of Missouri, wishing to make certain that every 
effort should be made to furnish the best possible education for their children, 
formally amended the State constitution to allow school districts to double 
their bonding capacity. Even under this higher limitation, many communities 
are unable to meet their construction needs. And this situation will not im- 
prove. A recent study by the Missouri public expenditure survey indicated that 
in the last decade, Missouri’s working-age population has increased by only 
1 percent, whereas her preschool-age population has increased 37.4 percent. This 
indicates that we shall face an even greater problem in the future, as the 
present preschool-age population attains school age. 

The Congress of the United States would clearly be following a “penny-wise, 
pound-foolish” policy, if it were to fail to act in this matter. The continued 
survival of our democracy requires that we have an informed and enlightened 
citizenry. Inadequate schools will not assist in the development of mature, 
thinking men and women. The citizens of the future are the schoolchildren 
of the present, and we must be willing to do all we can to assure their future. 

As a member of the Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, I can 
testify to the casual relationship which exists between our overcrowded and 
inadequate schools and a large number of our young people in trouble. More 
adequate classrooms would operate to help reduce the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency, I am certain, thereby reducing the tragic waste of young life 
which now occurs. 

In view of the urgent need for the construction of additional schools, and 
mindful of the beneficial consequences which will flow from such construction, 
I sincerely hope that the committee will act promptly in this matter, and will 
report favorably a bill for this purpose. If such a report is made, I am confident 
that the Senate will approve the needed program. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. WILLIAM THOMAS MASON, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CounciL or Negro WoMEN, INc., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the light of the available figures on the critical deficiences in public educa- 
tional facilities and in the light of the firsthand reports which have been 
received in our office from many of our local councils, located in some 90 
different communities, the National Council of Negro Women which comprises 
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a total membership of 850,000 women wishes to register serious concern that 
legislation be enacted which will alleviate the shortage in classrooms in elemen- 
tary and secondary grades. The recent school-facilities survey made by the 
United States Office of Education shows that in September 1954, 370,000 new 
classrooms were needed; that the buildings for this number would cost ap- 
proximately $11 billion. 

It is common knowledge that Federal aid for school construction and for 
education have lagged far behind funds allocated for other purposes; that the 
resistance to the passage of effective bills has been largely based on the deeply 
ingrained tradition that local and State governments should provide for ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools. It is significant to note that in 1953, 
$500 million was spent by the States on school construction; that although this 
activity represented the highest maximum effort on the part of the States, it 
was not enough. 

President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message has said, “The 
shortage of school facilities is of immediate concern to all our people. Positive 
affirmative action must be taken now.” He has further indicated his belief 
that the Federal Government can and should serve as an effective agent in deal- 
ing with this problem. We of the National Council of Negro Women are firmly 
convinced that irreparable harm is being done to millions of the Nation’s chil- 
dren and that we as a free people owe it to ourselves to use every means at 
our command to insure the funds needed from the Federal Government for 
this most worthy purpose. It may not be too highly significant that in one 
South Carolina community it was reported in our annual 1954 convention that 
many children now entering junior high school have never attended school for 
a full day but when such a situation is multiplied and 700,000 pupils are so 
deprived (as quoted from statistics gathered by the National Education Asso- 
ciation), the situation demands positive action by our lawmakers. 

The National Council of Negro Women will support in every possible way 
legislation designed to make available the full supplement of funds needed 
from the Federal Government which funds, we believe, should be distributed 
according to need. It is our considered opinion that such an arrangement would 
not deprive the States of the initiative which they need to exercise. 

The National Council of Negro Women firmly believes that the body of knowl- 


edge built up through studies and research in the past 10 years has already 
established a clear case for Federal aid to schools and that there should be no 
further delay in making the allocations. 

The National Council of Negro Women has long been deeply interested and 
has participated fully in the effort to win support for adequate schools for all 
the children of our country. We fully believe that a major investment in the 
future of our children is an investment in the future of this country. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.. January 26, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hi, 
Chairman Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Hitt: Referring to the hearings which are now being con- 
ducted by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on the question of 
providing emergency Federal financial assistance to the States, for the construc- 
tion of urgently needed elementary and secondary school facilities, I would 
advise that the American Legion is very much interested in this type of 
legislation. 

The American Legion’s policy with reference to emergency assistance for 
school construction in the several States has not been fully determined. 

The American Legion is always concerned in matters of this nature to the 
extent that such Federal grants might result in Federal control of the General 
educational program as administered by the various States in their respective 
school districts. We would unequivocally oppose such legislation. 

I would appreciate it if you would be good enough to have this letter incorpo- 
rated in the record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and consideration, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for the opportunity to present to this committee 
some pertinent facts regarding the serious deficiency of school classrooms in 
many areas of Missouri. 

The deficiency will grow more serious in the future as the flood tide of boys 
and girls born in the high birthrate period of recent years moves from the lower 
elementary grades into the secondary schools . 

Many factors have combined to create this tremendous need for school build- 
ings. Most important is the increase in births as indicated by the fact that in 
1954, according to the Bureau of Vital Statistics of Missouri, there were 96,701 
resident live births in our State, an increase of 69.3 percent over 1937 when 
there were 56,517 live births. 

During the depression years of the thirties, the delinquent tax problem and 
the reduction of assessed valuations caused construction to be delayed. Dur- 
ing the war years, labor and building materials were required for the war effort. 
Since the war, schools have been confronted with an inadequate supply of build- 
ing materials and much higher prices. 

Some communities have been affected by population mobility. The migration 
from rural areas has continued. Families have moved from areas where school 
buildings were available into localities where a shortage of school buildings 
exists. School district reorganization has added to the need for school buildings 
since in most cases those available are not properly located for the effective 
operation of the school nor adequate for a modern program of education. 

The Missouri Citizens Commission for the Study of Education recently made 
a study of the school building needs within the State. 

According to the findings of the commission, $300 million is needed as of 
January 1, 1955, in order to provide minimum school facilities for the increasing 
school enrollment in Missouri. The need for future facilities was revealed in a 
letter to my office from Mr. Everett Keith, executive secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. This letter is attached hereto. According to Mr. 
Keith, a recent State department of education study indicates that by 1960, 
Missouri must build an additional 9,750 classrooms at an estimated cost of $195 
million. 

To permit local communities to assist in meeting their school building needs 
the Missouri constitution was amended in 1952 to increase the bonding capacity 
of school districts from 5 percent to 10 percent of assessed valuation. 

Even under this higher limitation, many communities are unable to meet their 
building needs. A community of considerable wealth such as Raytown, Mo., 
has a student population increasing so rapidly that it is necessary to vote bonds 
each year as leeway is provided by the payment of bonds and increased assess- 
ment. This is still insufficient. 

This situation is detailed by Mr. Joe Herndon, superintendent of schools at 
Raytown, in his letter of February 1, 1955, addressed to this committee. Mr. 
Herndon’s letter is attached hereto. 

Among the large number of districts in Missouri experiencing great needs for 
school buildings are Independence; Raytown, Ruskin, Fulton, Kinloch, Ritenour, 
Riverview Gardens, Poplar Bluff, Kennett, West Plains, and Lutesville, to name 
only a few. This list of communities needing new school buildings could be 
multiplied many times over in Missouri, and I am sure the same is true in most 
States. 

Since the progress of our great country has been so closely allied with the 
growth of our school system, it is indeed proper that we should give considera- 
tion to additional aid in meeting the school-construction needs. 


CONSOLIDATED Scroor District No. 2, 
Raytown, Mo., February 1, 1955. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS, 
Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I deeply appreciate the opportunity to express my views to the 
committee relative to proposed legislation for building and construction aid. I 
wish to state our district is a typical suburban district along with many others 
in the State of Missouri, which has grown so rapidly we have not been able to 
keep up with our building needs due to many reasons. I shall attempt to interpret 
these needs. 
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I am deeply concerned about proposed legislation. Frankly speaking, my con- 
cern is based on the expressed concern of school people in my own State of Mis- 
souri—people who are making every effort to cope with the situation but find it 
an impossibility. 

I sincerely hope that new legislation for construction aid will give priority to 
school districts who have exhausted all financial possibilities and still cannot 
meet the needs of their district. May I use our own district as a typical example. 
For the past 6 years, our school district has voted the maximum that could be 
voted for bonding purposes. Up until 4 years ago the maximum that could be 
voted for bonding purposes was 5 percent of the assessed valuation. This was 
changed to 10 percent by an amendment to the constitution of the State of Mis- 
souri. Since that time our district has been voting that 10 percent with an 
overwhelming majority at each election. We have been running a special build- 
ing fund to help meet these demands. This situation is a very typical one found 
in suburban areas in the State of Missouri. Our school population has increased 
on an average of 800 new pupils a year or approximately 15 percent. Last year 
we had approximately as many first graders as we had pupils enrolled in the 4 
years of high school. We are using all available church buildings, clubhouses, 
and basement rooms that can be made available. The normal! capacity of all 
classrooms in our school is 3,145. The present enrollment is 5,285. This is 2,140 
above the normal capacity of our school system. This means we are in need of 
70 classrooms with no money available or no means that can be made available 
for the construction of these rooms. In a recent survey, of homes under construc- 
tion or that would be constructed by June 1956, it was found that we had 2,600. 
Basing it on an average of 1.4 pupils per home, which we have found to be a 
correct figure, this means that we have 3,640 new pupils coming into our district 
in the next 18 months and no place to put them. 

I note from newspaper publicity that bills have been presented that enable a 
school district to borrow money over a long period of years. Personally, I cannot 
see how this would help to any extent since most districts are in debt the full 
amount they can be bonded and under conditions will be bonding themselves for 
years to come. I am convinced that your committee should consider seriously 
the hardship cases in all States and provide proper legislation that would enable 
these districts to meet the demands for public-school housing. 


The educational well-being of our boys and girls and the future of our country 
makes it imperative that we act swiftly and decisively in meeting the tragic 
financial needs of our public schools. 

Very truly yours, 


JoE HERNDON, Superintendent. 


. 


MIssourRI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


Columbia, Mo., January 24, 1955. 
Hon. Stuart SyMINGTON, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator SyMINGTON: It is understood that hearings have been scheduled 
on Federal aid for school-building construction for the latter part of the week. 

We have in Missouri now 5,230 elementary classrooms with enrollments of 35 
or more pupils, going as high as 68. Versailles has a fifth grade with 52; Waynes- 
ville a fourth grade with 52: Lee’s Summit a first grade with 60; and so it goes. 

Many factors have combined to create a tremendous need for school buildings. 
Most important, of course, is the increase in births. However, we do have an 
accumulation of building needs since it was difficult to construct school build- 
ings during the depression, war, and postwar years. The shifting of population 
from rural areas and the reorganization of school districts have played their part. 

A recent study by the State department of education indicates that Missouri 
needs 9,750 additional classrooms by 1960, at a cost of $195 million. It is im- 
possible to see where the money is coming from for many communities are already 
bonded to the constitutional limit. 

We are appreciative of any assistance you can render. 

Sincerely, 


EVERETT KEITH. 
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WasHineton, D. C., January 26, 1955, 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate: 

Your decision to give high priority to the school construction needs of our 
country is warmly appreciated by CIO. We welcome the early hearings which 
you have called and hope for quick and positive action. 

Rosert OLIver, 
Assistant to the President and Director Legislative Committee, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
February 2, 1955. 
Hon. LIster HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Hix: I am grateful for the opportunity to express my sup- 
port for the school-construction program now being considered by your committee. 

Knowing your intense interest in this subject, I am sure you will report a sound 
and effective school-construction bill to the Senate in the near future, I assure 
you of my active support in efforts to gain its immediate enactment. 

The objections to substantial Federal aid in this critical classroom shortage 
are, in my opinion, without foundation. The programs for school consrtuction 
and maintenance to federally affected areas of the past 4 years have shown con- 
clusively that Federal aid does not involve the Federal control feared by op- 
ponents of this legislation. The caliber of teachers, the quality of educational 
programs, the overall administration of elementary and secondary schools has 
and will remain in local hands. 

The legislation before your committee is an attempt to deal with the physical 
side of the school problem. In this area, the Federal Government can make its 
greatest and most logical contribution. The crucial issue of maintaining stand- 
ards of instruction and curriculum must be fought by public-spirited citizens 
in their own States and home towns. 

Compared to the country as a whole, the record of Washington State in the 
field of education is a good one. 1950 census figures on educational matters 
placed the State in the top quarter in almost all categories. It was 12th highest 
in percentage of teachers with 4 years’ college education; 4th highest on the 
average number of years of education completed by citizens aged 25 and over; 
and 3rd highest in the level of teacher salaries. 

From 1947 through last June, our State and local school districts spent some 
$200 million on school construction. Over 400 schoo} projects are under con- 
struction at the present time. 

It might appear that our school problems are well under control. The fact is, 
however, that while we are in good shape compared to some States, the enormity 
of the problem makes our past progress shrink in comparison with future needs. 

As of last October, our enrollment in grades 1 through 12 had risen 5.6 percent 
over 1953. Comparable increases in the next few years are assured. A total 
increase of 100,000 students between 1955 and 1960 is forecast. 

The problems of building for this increase, replacing outdated facilities, in- 
creasing the numbers of teachers and their salaries, meeting vastly increased ad- 
ministrative overhead, providing new and better libraries and recreational facili- 
ties—all these items together create a crisis of serious proportions. The con- 
construction problem, for which Federal help is sought, is but one aspect. 

Because some 20 percent of our population increase is attributable to immigra- 
tion from other parts of the country, many of our children have received part of 
their education in other States. There is no reason to except a change in this 
situation. Because of this, and for natural and public-spirited reasons, we have 
a compelling interest in the educational standards of other States as well as our 
own. This interest is, of course, reciprocated and should refute the critics who 
claim that States with greater tax resources should not be called upon to support 
schools in States of lesser wealth. This assertion ignores every concept of the 
national interest and public welfare as I understand it. 
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I would like to call the attention of the committee to Public Laws S15 and 874 
under which Federal funds have been made available for school construction and 
maintenance in federally affected areas. As you know, these laws were extended 
last June for a period of 2 years. However, no funds were appropriate for the 
current fiscal year under Public Law 815 and the funds available under Public 
Law 874 are, I am told, inadequate to meet existing needs, 

In Washington State, some 13 percent of our school enroliment is attachable to 
Federal projects. I know that immigration and dislocations in other States due 
to Federal programs have caused similar problems. Accordingly, I hope that 
members of your committee will use their influence in support of appropriations 
under these two laws in addition to funds voted for the emergency school-con- 
struction program. If, in the future, the legislation now before your committee 
should be made permanent, then integration of the two programs should be con- 
sidered. 

In conclusion, may I express My appreciation for the committee’s work on this 
legislation. The large majority of the people in my State will, I am sure, join 
me in the hope that your efforts will produce an effective program to meet critical 
school needs in the years ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 


Henry M, Jackson, United States Senators 


OMATIA, NERR., 
January 27, 1955. 

Senator Lister Hr, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Respectfully urge your committee bring out soon bill providing for Federal 
assistance to States for schoolhouse construction. Question seriously establish- 
ment of rental authorities which are costly and jeopardize operating funds. 
School building situation serious this area. 


Harry A. Burke, Superintendent of Schools. 


TUSCARAWAS CoUNTY SCHOOLS, 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, February 1, 1955. 

Senator Lister Hit, 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Hix: It has come to our attention that the President, in his Feb- 
ruary 15 message, will call for national school building authority and a similar 
authority in every State. 

You are probably aware of the school building situation in Ohio as well as in 
many of the other States. In our own county of Tuscarawas we have districts 
that are so poor that the people have voted the full 8 percent of the valuation 
and still do not have sufficient funds to build large enough buildings to house 
their present enrollment without providing for future increase. We have one 
district, in the southern part of Tuscarawas County, who at the present time 
is operating four 1-room and one 2-room schools. A little over 2 years ago they 
voted up to the limit of their valuation which produced bonds amounting to 
$78,000. They have sold these bonds and have invested the money but cannot 
proceed to build as this amount would not build more than a 4-room building 
and they need at least a 6-room for present enrollment of 176 pupils. This is 
one of several situations that exist in the State of Ohio, and probably some other 
States are worse off than we as to providing proper housing for schoolchildren. 

The future America is now in the elementary schools of this country and I 
firmly believe that when local districts cannot provide adequate schools then it 
becomes a State and national problem. Money wisely spent in providing better 
educational facilities for our children today can do more to flight communism 
in this country than money spent in other ways. 

I hope that you can urge your committee, that would handle this problem, to 
bring out at once some bill providing Federal assistance to schools for structure 
and get behind it and give it your support. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. E. Laws, County Superintendent of Schools. 
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City or ALEXANDRIA, VA., 


February 4, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 


Chairman, Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Hitt: As vice mayor of the city of Alexandria and a mem- 
ber of the city council, I have served 7 years as chairman of the council school 
committee, and am particularly interested in the hearings your committee is 
holding with respect to Federal assistance for construction, maintenance, and 
operation of public schools in so-called critical areas resulting from Federal 
activities and influx of Government workers therein. 

We in Alexandria have undertaken insofar as possible, to meet our school 
needs through the instrumentality of general obligation bond issues .and 
increased municipal taxes. I fully believe that as a result of our school pro- 
gram that Alexandria enjoys the finest public school system in northern Vir- 
ginia, if not within the confines of the Commonwealth, both with respect to 
adequate buildings as well as standards of education. 

However, this program has been carried on almost exclusively at the expense 
of our local taxpayers, all of whom, as you may well understand, are equally 
burdened with high State and Federal taxes. I am sure also, that I need not 
point out to you that we have grown in population in the past 20 years from 
a city of approximately 30,000 to one of approximately 90,000 inhabitants, 
due in large measure to the increased governmental activity in the area and 
a tremendous influx of new residents, the great majority of whom are engaged 
in Federal employment. We also have housed within our community a sub- 
stantial number of military personnel who are exempt from any local taxation 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 

Frankly, as a municipality we are swiftly approaching the saturation point, 
and there is a serious question of how much further we can locally proceed 
to meet our school needs without substantial Federal assistance. There are 
many communities in Virginia that have done nothing. They have permitted 
their schools to become rundown, occupying more or less outmoded buildings; 
to become overcrowded; and to become understaffed; and it appears to have 
been the Federal policy that those communities which sit idly by without 
attempting in any way to solve their own local problems, are being placed in 
an emergency category and given the lion’s share of Federal assistance, while 
those communities which have attempted to exercise the means of self-help 
are being somewhat discriminated against because of their alertness and 
ingenuity. 

We have all of our present school population housed only because we are 
using library space, cafeteria space, shop-room space and music rooms for class- 
rooms instead of using them for the purpose intended, with the result that these 
important extracurricular subjects of necessity have had to be eliminated in 
order to furnish more classrooms. 

We do not feel that we should be so penalized; nor that our youth should be 
deprived of the opportunity to receive a full and complete educational program 
in this manner. If these special rooms were used for the purpose intended, 
then we would have a definite housing shortage in our own school system in 
Alexandria. The city council is at this very moment considering the construc- 
tion of 19 additional classrooms to several of the school buildings at the request 
of our board of education, and which will cost approximately $400,000. In 
addition, we are faced with the purchase of a site for a new school at a cost 
of approximately $50,000, and the school itself together with architect’s fees 
will run somewhere in the neighborhood of $900,000. 

You may thus observe that we here in this community are constantly planning 
and dealing with this problem in a practical and far-sighted manner, and 
believe that because of our practicability in this respect, we should not be 
penalized in our right to expect adequate Federal assistance. We hope, there- 
fore, that it will be possible in the drafting of a new bill or bills proposed by 
your committee, that the special situation of communities such as ours will 
be considered so that we may be in some substantial way reimbursed for con- 
struction, maintenance and operation costs. 
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On behalf of my committee, therefore, I trust that the contents of this com- 
munication might be made a part of your record and that the committee will 
give due and favorable consideration to the situation as it faces Alexandria. 


Very truly yours, 


Leroy 8S. BENDHEIM, 
Chairman, Alezandria School Committee. 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1955 
Mr. Stewart McCiure, 
Staff Director, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Stewart: I enclose letter received from Mrs. August G. Desch, 
president, National Council of Catholic Women, concerning 8. 5. 

Please have Mrs. Desch’'s letter printed in the hearings preceded by the fol- 
lowing comment by me: 

I have received a letter from Mrs. August G. Desch, president, National Council 
of Catholic Women, in which Mrs. Desch raises certain questions and provides 
comment with respect to S. 5. A number of Senators have advised me that they 
have also heard from Mrs. Desch. 

Since in addition to 8. 5, there are four other bills before the committee pro- 
viding Federal aid for school construction and since Mrs. Desch’s comments 
would have equal application to each of the 5 bills sponsored by a total of 37 
Senators, I consider it appropriate that Mrs. Desch’s letter be printed in the 
hearings. This will enable her comments to be fully considered by all members 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

Mrs. Desch’s letter was ordered to be printed as follows. 

Very sincerely, 
Lister Hri1, Chairman. 
NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
DEPARTMENT OF LAY ORGANIZATIONS, NCCW, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hirt, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Hitt: This is a message on behalf of the Catholic women of 
the United States as represented by the National Council of Catholic Women. 
This is a letter about children, ours in parochial schools and our neighbors’ in 
public schools. 

Most of our members are mothers of schoolchildren. So we are intensely 
interested in the school problems recently brought to the attention of Congress 
by the President and by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

We share your concern, Senator, about the need for more teachers, new build- 
ings and equipment. We know how much these items cost, because we are 
paying high taxes for public schools and then we pay again to take care of 
our parochial schools. We feel we know a good deal about the high cost of 
modern education. 

It is our duty, we believe, to pay whatever it costs to give every child a good 
education in either a public or parochial school. We are grateful to God that 
most of us have the money to pay our bills for education. But naturally 
we abhor waste or extravagance. We cannot afford it. 

We understand that the Senate soon will be asked to vote on 8. 5, authorizing 
$500 million of Federal aid each year for 2 years to help the States put up 
public-school buildings. The bill forbids the States to use any Federal money 
for any kind of non-public-school building regardless of how badly it may 
be needed or what service it may render in a particular city or town. Nothing 
in the bill even suggests that the States should take into account either the 
building programs or the building needs of nonpublic schools. 

As citizens responsible for the welfare of the public schools and as mothers 
of parochial school pupils, we feel obliged to take a position on this bill. Be- 
fore doing so, we would like to have clarification on a number of points about 
which we are in doubt. We hope, Senator, that you may be able to answer 
our questions and resolve our doubts. 

We have noted that the bill authorizes an appropriation not to exceed $500 
million a year. Why $500 million instead of $200 million or $800 million? Where 
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may we find the evidence to show that approximately $500 million are needed to 
help the States meet their emergency building needs? Frankly, we cannot 
escape the impression that $500 million may be a “round figure” chosen at random 
as a means to initiate a much larger program of Federal spending, perhaps much 
larger than needed, for public-school buildings. Is this impression correct? 

8.5 would allocate funds to the States on the basis of their total school-age 
population, ages 5 to 17. This would mean that non-public-school children would 
be “counted in” for the purpose of giving Federal money to the States but they 
would be ‘‘counted out” by the States when they spent the funds for public schools 
exclusively. This arrangement would permit the States with many children in 
nonpublic schools (e. g., Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, California), to exploit their large non- 
public-school enrollments to secure huge grants of Federal funds for public-school 
buildings. As these States may not reduce their own expenditures for public- 
school construction, will they not quite naturally be tempted to spend their Fed- 
eral funds for luxuries and frills that are not in the category of emergency need 
as contemplated by the legislation? Is there not a way to distribute the Federal 
funds among the States that would be fairer to children and tax-payers alike? 

Why does 8. 5 forbid the States to use Federal funds for the construction of 
school buildings operated by nonprofit educational agencies? Federal funds 
are used to build chapels on military bases. In these chapels, chaplains, paid 
with Federal funds, teach the very same truths taught in schools conducted by 
different religious denominations. Presumably this is a legal practice. Why 
may not Federal funds be used to put up a school building where youngsters are 
taught the same doctrines which they later are taught in Government-owned 
chapels? 

These questions are important. We are sure that they are on the minds of 
millions of Catholic women. We hope you will give us the benefit of your point 
of view so we may work out a careful, well-considered position on this very 
widely discussed subject of Federal aid for school buildings. 

In sending this letter I am carrying out a resolution approved by delegates at 
our national convention in Boston, November 1954. The text of this letter was 
approved by our board of directors on February 2, 1955. A similar letter has 
been sent to other Members of the Senate. 

A resolution of our board of directors instructs me to make this letter public 
at a later date. 

Assuring you of our warm appreciation for your consideration of this letter 
and with sentiments of respect and esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIRE DESCH 
Mrs. August G. Desch, 
President. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DrREcToR, JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FOR THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE RE EMERGENCY PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ACT 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, I 
appreciate this opportunity to express our views favoring such legislation as 
has been stated in S. 5. This is done by authority of a unanimous vote of our 
national executive committee meeting in New York City on January 30 and 
31, 1955. 

The general basis of such approval lies in resolutions passed in previous years 
favoring Federal aid for education in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. Furthermore, the preamble to the constitution of our organization 
states as one of our major objectives “to promote sound minds and bodies in 
our youths.” 

The current problems of our schools are well known to your committee and to 
the individual Members of Congress who understand the difficulties in their own 
States and districts. The United States Commissioner of Education freely 
admits that the shortage of classrooms is urgent and he estimates the shortage 
in 1954 at 340,000 classrooms. The Commissioner’s subordinate, Dr. Hamon, 
Chief, School Housing Section, says that by 1960, the shortage will be 600,000 
schoolrooms unless the current rate of schoolroom construction is markedly 
increased beyond the estimated figure of 60,000 schoolrooms built in 1954. 

This massive need cannot be eluded by the Federal Government, even though 
the utmost effort is made by the States, municipalities and the school districts. 
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The net debt of the Federal Government has increased $11.4 billion since Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. In that same period, the net debt of States and localities has risen 
$15.2 billion. (See United States News, February 4, 1955.) 

The shortages and limitations during wartime are factors of importance in 
creating this urgent need. But even more important are the war-impelled move- 
ment of industries and establishment of new industries, new plants, the literal 
transplanting of large segments of our population, military installations, the 
resettlement of veterans, an unprecedented marriage rate, a birthrate which has 
set awry the predictions of population experts and this promises to continue. 

War is the responsibility of the Federal Government and an equal responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government are the aftereffects of war. This has already 
been recognized by aid to schools where a special impact of the Federal Govern- 
ment has created acute school needs. 

The proposed road program involving $100 billion in the next 10 years will 
no doubt get Federal financial aid in tens of billions. It is essential to keep 
trucks and passenger cars moving. 

Is it not even more important to keep the roads of learning open for the 
children and youth of our country? 

The measure you are considering is merely for the immediate emergency to 
avoid a delay of a year or two. Your measure will speed the erection of enough 
schoolrooms to cut down the acute shortage by perhaps 20 percent. But that is 
better than arguing about theories when we face a compelling fact—the fact that 
delay is blockading the education and improvement of our children and youth. 
They are the ones who 10 or 15 years from now will be expected to produce the 
wealth of our Nation or perhaps to defend the Nation. 

Financial aid by the Federal Government for school construction is needed 
before you can complete this Ist session of the 84th Congress. 


Chairman Hi. This concludes the witnesses, and the committee 
will stand in adjournment. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 55 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


O 











